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I.iivi- rtuMiis Ionic i riff in ( He 
Haini' direction. JV?U?r Aspden 
rrporlM from Ttiri.snn u 
co 1 1 fore net* de vo I t*d to Europe's 
response to HIGH 
TECHNOLOGY and relays 
some characteristics I ly 
romantic Gallic metaphors 
fpage8) 

The SED and the Seventh 
Cavalry? The Scottish 
Education Department rarely 
fills a heroic role but this 
month, and bugles blaring, it 
charges to the aid of a Lothian* I 
based HANDICAPPED 
CENTRE. Olga Wojtas sends I 
the despatches (page 8 ) I 



The labour movement lias long 
been obsessed with its internal 
workings and with the 

ffiSS^ , ^ ( S now j 

oligarchical control of activists 
and deiega tes. As Nornimi / 

Wonney describes, recent I 

events and n ew legis In tion / 

have altered the ground rules 
(page 11) I 


In tin article published first in [he 
University of Leicester Convocation 
Review ami Inter reprinted in his 
Required Writing the poet Philip Lar- 
kin who died shortly before Christmas 
described his early days as a library 
assistant at the then university college 
in the autumn of i!/46. His account 
should he required reading for ail 
those who have forgotten how far anil 
how fast our universities have come in 
barely more than n generation. 

When Larkin arrived Leicester had 
I 218 students. Mast departments were 
staffed by a single professor or head of 
department with just one or two 
lecturers in support. “Everyone knew 
everyone else. The atmosphere was 
almost familial. The staff lunched 
together in what was then called the 
Outer Hall. The first two courses were 
brought by waitresses, but the two 
puddings were put in front of the 
principal and vice-principal, who sat at 
opposite ends of the table and served 
their colleagues." 

The contrast with today's mega- 
enmpuscs celebrated in the very un- 
Larkrn-likc novels of Malcolm Brad- 
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Small is vulnerable 
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From Poplar in the 1920s to 
Liverpool in the 1980s, 
LOCAL DEMOCRACY 
remains the most fluid and 
problematic sector of the 
British constitution. Dennis 
Kavanagh reviews five new 
studies of political activity “at 
th© village pump" (page 13) 
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I bury or David Lodge could not be 
I sharper. And that contrast is worth 
/ rcw,Il . ,n f5 n °f in a spirit of sentimental 
/ reverie hut because for the first time in 

ru!>cn w u / 1,Vmi,ie ? fa « serious 
/wPc £ ,,f » contraction 

’ tfoiiobS.‘i l,,,d ,n MnH . in, ° ‘jucstinn our 

iftoughiless assiunptituu, uhnur in-tim- 

f jonnf vi:il ij hr. v it nmy be u comfort to 
know thin mu so fo,,.. IJlsli|II . 

noil With less tfi.-m surfMiideiii-, and its 
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mass" as the University Grants Com- 
mittee distributes research siipporl 
more selectively and if demographic 
decline leads to a dwindling of student 
numbers; and of not being real univer- 
sities if they concentrate uu their 
academic strengths and so cease to 
offer a comprehensive range of sub- 
jects. Larkin’s Leicester memories 
throw an interestingly oblique light on 
the unspoken assumptions about size, 
aualily and status that lie behind these 
three charges. 

In the 1 960s and during most of the 
1970s smallness was not a problem for 
universities. Indeed it was a rather 
cosy condition to be enjoyed until it 
withered away with the university’s 
inexorable expansion. In the last few 
years as universities, for good and bad 
reasons, have moved into effective 
steady state smallness has been trans- 
formed into a more worrying condi- 
tion. As for the future rationalization, 
cost cutting, research selectivity, and 
unrertain student demand are all likely 
to intensify the pressure on universities 
that seem to be small. So in less than 
ten years smallness has ceased to be a 


Department of Education imd Science 
itself. The temptation for them lo 
assume that big institutions are likely to 
he more cost effective and more 
academically viable is obvious. I hit it 
lias lo be resisted - nt least until there is 
conclusive evidence. There has to be 
proof not presumption. The planners 
have to accept that there is some 
relationship between the tola] size of the 
system “ml the average size of institu- 
tions within it. It may be a mistake to try 


temporary and rather pleasant condi- 
tion and become instead a permanent 
and even life-threatening disability . 
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the pudding was regarded as fully 
status ° f u P ho!(J ‘ lie i,s university 

For small is vulnerable rather than 
beautiful in the curious politics of 
British universities in the 198%. There 
are 13 universities - five in England, 
four m Scotland, and four university 
colleges in Wales - which are below or 
uncomfortably dose to the 3,01X1- 
stu dents mark which is now regarded 


Our first special books number S ' ^ ^ hlcl / is » regarded 

STUDIES, wUh reviews on rKWlSf.tS 

U Qrr o an aesthetics, m*t'tuik,n S ; in the 1980s these uBiS 
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and more (pages 18 to 19) , ,nere osingly those unlucky 13 have 

— — s,ru 6fii c to prove their innocence of 

three charges - of inefficiency both in a 
Horne news l e routine sense because their small size 

- • 1-0 makes it difficult to achieve those 

~ — wlll-o’-the-wisp economies of scale 

Don’s Diarv (Ged n and in a brQader planning sense be- 

■ y ^ea Martin) 2 cause they offer little practfcable scope 

■ ‘ " — for future ralioqalizationi qf academic 

Letter* f n f kn „ Jn. weakness because their inevitably 

3 to the editor 2 small departments may find It difficult 

' ' — to. maintain their intellectual “critical 
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In these circumstances it is necessary 
to review the received wisdom about 
viability. For there are fairly precise 
although only semi-official minimum 
sizes ilini are now taken almost as 
rend. Any msiit mi. .11 ti»,f foil* Mow 
'i 1,1 1,1 .answer n />n/n,i turie 

charge of iinviahility. i„ ,| u . Vll £. llf 
uniVLTMiie.s the mininumi .size is 
if or a * !, ?* cs fewer than 

51KJ or MXMcachcr training st udentsare 

regarded as cause for concern. The 
minimum size for polytechnics with 
meir more complex mixtures of levels 
of course and niudes of study is more 
difficult to assess. Hut this imprecision 
dues not mean that size is not an issue. 
In the discs of those colleges which 
aspire to polytechnic status, like Hum- 
berside, Dorset or Derbyshire, size is 
the doniuiiiiti criterion. 

In fact il would be very dangerous lo 
build into our planning assumptions 
for higher education rigid criteria ab- 
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too hard to maintain institutional sizes 
appropnaie to an expansionary system 
in one that is stable or even in decline. 

For their part small institutions have 
IPJ* 0 . 0 ?"* 26 that the y face special 
difficulties. At the simplest level they 
have less room for mistakes. The less 
money and the fewer students and staff 
the managers of such institutions have 
to play with the smaller their room for 
manoeuvre. Il is not that small univer- 
sities are potentially less efficient than 
Inrge ones, rnlhcr that they need to 
demonstrate a superior efficiency. 
Maybe for that reason they need to 
learn and apply the lessons of Jarrnlt 
more uuickly. 

Small institutions need lo demons- 
trate greater flexibility as well as 
greater efficiency. Part of that flexibil- 
ity must be a capacity to contemplate 
abandoning old stereotypes about the 
impermeability of the binary line, 

. "H need "ffern cuuiprclien- 
Mve range til subjects, .-ilmui ibc 
necessity for a close association be- 
tween teaching and research. In Mime 
rs I'r , ” ! y l “- |, n W mergers 
or ,hc Kecfc-North 
Staffordshire plans ihny be the answer 
in others a restricllon of the range of 
subjects may he sensible. After nil 
neither ilie London School of Eeono- 
iriics nor the C'raiificld Institute of 
technology has suffered in reputation 
because they concentrate on their 
chosen academic and professional 
fields. As for the association between 
teaching and research some smaller - 
institutions may dprive soinc toinm. 
and example from the Qxbrldtotno * ' ' 
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Meet the 
Press 


Perhaps we might start, &,[ 
wishing you a very happy Mirren 
Thank you, thank you. 

Can we take 11 that before yospjt 
will be making firm recomasi 
tlons about the CNAA? 
Certainly 

It is generally assumed that jwr 
thinking of abolishing the nuri 
Quite true. It is vital that nd 
action to ensure that statMsi 
higher education are raised, 

But hasn't the CNAA been dduls 
that? 

Certainly not. It is perfectly ebtiii 
anyone who has taken the tmdhr 
.study higher education inmtfci 
- and one thinks here ef 
Scruton - that the CNAA istani. 
slap-happy lefties with iotttmd 
degrees in the humanities osi wi 


aumo aiiitto - liuuittnoqa . ; inpre isa ^ ron fee mining 
Opoi'fite with great efficiency ab cl main- 1 ; 'the apprdprifttSww of the', rigid de- 
tain the highest academic standards.,-, parttnenta) structure thht has persisted 
Others sadly fail on both counts. Large In'mOst British universities despite the 
Institutions too can be foiiiid in' both experiments of the 1960s. 
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categories. The explanation of their 
different performance probably lies in 
the contrast between the culture of 
institutions rather than in any logistical 
comparison of their resources. Of 
course size and viability have to be 
related in any planning process, but 
their relationship cannot be reduced to 


a direct linear link. 
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experiments of the 1960s. 

With skill and luck therefore small 
insHtutions may be able to transform 
their disabilities into advantages 
Their very predicament may encour- 
age them to be pioneers in breaking 
the mould of higher education, not 
, in , te rms of how institutions 
should be managed but in terms of 
their siyle, character, and objectives. 
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Philosophy books 
P.;A. J. Waddington on news 
- : : Interyiew with George Walden 


The period of consultation that fol- 
lowed last summer’s Green Paper is 
now over. It has been an extraordinary 
ordeal for the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. No one has said 
anything nice about the Green Paper 
which has been attacked from right 
and left, from above and below. The 
spectrum of reactions has ranged from 
disappointed disapproval to unqual- 
ified condemnation. Rarely can a state 
paper have received such a universally 
critical reception. 

But neither gloating, by the Govern- 
ment's opponents, nor despair, among 
ministers and civil servants at the DES 
Is an appropriate emotion with which 
to bury the Green Paper. The urgent 
dilemmas facing those responsible for 
planning higher education in the DES 
and also in the University Grants 

■SrS' *5*= . N «ional Advisory 
Body ond inside institutions have far 
from disappeared. It was in an attempt 
to ease tW dilemmas, to 3 
somepositive steer to the system, that 
the Green Paper was conceived. Its 
JP. do s ° has W* everyone worse 
off, problems have accumulated, while 
our collective confidence in the Gov- 
ernment s - or anybody’s - ability to 

reea Paper , 


Green to White 


has also exacerbated the already 
dangerous alienation fell by many 
people in universities, polytechnics 
and colleges. No doubt unfairly the 
Government is accused of turning its 
? n Mgher eductaion. Its inepti- 
tude has been mistaken for malevo- 
lence. 

„ 7^° , contemptuous ferocity that 
greeted the Green Paper may lead the 
Government into an equally unpro- 

its forthcoming 
WlUte Paper. Ministers may see the 
P™S len J as onc °f the alienation of the 

SSEpEESates 

z£,&rssask 

Gmn Papcr non - m « 5 «P: of tht 
“What should we say?" not "how 
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the ends without providing the means. 
It seemed to be aiming at firmer 
national planning of higher education 
vdthout proposing any sensible 
machinery for bringing this about. It 
seemed to be hinting - just hinting 
mind - at polytechnic freedom, whife 
barely suppress, ng its frustration about 
tnenvedom that universities still enjoy 

So nothing could be more dis- 
appointing than a White Paper that 
was simply a PR repackaging of the 

Onw™ Pflpe . r ' ^ tem P ,a «on for the 
Government to go for blandncss is 
obvwus enough. An election will be 
near and no time will be left for the 
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studies who sai I around them#] 
first-class tickets, stop off for an 
sary “overnights" al three slM 
and devote most of their worl il® 
to either refusing to 
excellent degrees at Buckisgh&f‘ 
versify or rushing to hand odf* 
approval to the Polytechnic ^ 

isaiiw* 

Gallic marxism. . 

suanssm 
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University external examining 
Is little more than a mutualt 
tulation society in which one i 
professor from a notorious ij 
standard department drifts ore 
colleagues at another univeri 
\ one day a year where he procti 
announce that their own ttM 
adequate departmental standi 
be regarded as perfectly satisfy 
the sole grounds that they ait 
noticeably worse than his ovfi.t 
So what you’re saying, sir, h* 
while you regard the CNAA 
unable to raise standards 1 
polytechnics, if it is abolM 
will be left with a system of mo# 
log which has already shoffljR 
quite unable to raise stands#!, 
universities? ? 

Precisely. j 

There seems no way' out. 
Nonsense. I've devoted /tint 
thought to this matter and lb 
is now quite clear. 'It 1 

It Is? A if 

Oh yes. AU that is needed is<u ? 
expeditionary force which K 

hfisitnte In Rr.Ul Imafririsnfl F 


wu." nl * , ‘ , S , cr coucaiion. The 
White Paper must be seen to add re « 

jjjjjjjy th f difficult choices facing 

chancellors and directors to face’upto 
chaUenges which it has ducked. If^he 

J « dgCd t0 i 58 a “it™- 

S not If; 1^1 presentafional virtues 


tion, a tightly-knit group ' 
not shrink from the task of 
each and every example yW* 
bias. ^ 

But given what yoo’re 
about the limitations of ^ 
and the external exHiiw^jy; 

and / embark tomorrow, 
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CNAA reprieved in Lindop rebuff 

ku Gold 


bv Karen Gold 

The Department uf Education and 
Science is to reject the central recom- 
mendation of the Lindop report and 
leave all polytechnic and college dc- 
utce validation under the controfof the 
Council Tor Nntional Academic 

Awards. 

But the reprieve will he only for iwo 
or three years. The council will be told 
that its future is not guaranteed 
beyond that unless il cuts costs and 
bureaucracy and tightens its control on 
standards. 

The changes sought by the council in 
its Royal Charter to allow it to accredit 
institutions to validate their own de- 
grees arc likely to be agreed. The 
result is likely to be more agreements 
ulong the lines of the existing experi- 
ments with Newcastle and Sheffield 
polytechnics in which CNAA contri- 
butes to peer review alongside the 
institution. Three more polytechnics - 
Kingston, Lancashire and North Staf- 
fordshire - are expected to conclude 
such agreements with the council by 
Easter. 

But the Government will also tell 
the CNAA that while it must cut its 
paperwork and take a back seat in 
regular course reviews, it must become 
more stringent in checking standards. 

Streamlining 

calls for cash 
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seeing courses in operation rather than 
on paper, and providing academic 
expertise to ensure that stuff in institu- 
tions arc kept up to date with their 
subjects, particularly in new fields. 


In particular the Government wants 
ir. ensure that there is a uniform 
standard at degree level and where 
degree classes divide. 

The Government is due to make its 
announcement very shortly. After 
eight months' deliberation, the dcci- 
\ *i°, n h > die Secretary of State for 
’ Education and Science Sir Keith 
Joseph to reject the Lindop commit- 
tee s advice is u rebuff for the latter’s 
argument that staff inside institutions 
were the best guarantors of standards. 

The committee, chaired by Sir Nor- 
mal Lindop the principal of the British 
School of Osteopathy and former 
director of Hatfield Polytechnic, was 
set up by Sir Keith to investigate public 
sector degree standards and valida- 
tion. 

Recommending that an elite of in- 
stitutions should be freed from all 
external controls, it also called for the 
continuation of a streamlined CNAA 
and for reforms in the validation by 
universities uf public sector college 
degrees. The Government’s response 
is understood to say that since the 
i Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
e Principals lms taken this in band, no 
further action is necessary, 
r The Government’s response is likely 
to be uncomplimentary about the 


C'NAA. it will not rule out total 
abolition if the council fails lo mend its 
ways: Sir Keith’s political advisers 
have pressed for Ibis, and senior 
members of HM Inspectorate have 
argued fur u decentralized system in 
which polytechnics and universities 
vnlidaic degrees in ncuTby colleges. 

But the Lindop proposal for a 
committee to recommend institutions 


for designation fur complete freedom 
by the Secretary of State was opposed . 
by senior DES officials, who foresaw ! 
substantial extra costs anil manpower 
involved, plus ii never-ending stream 
of applications. 

Sir Keith has hopes that the council 
will be more- concerned with standards 
and less with paper following the 
appointment uf several new members, 
some nr them from his political affili- 
ates. 

He has questioned the chairman Sir 
Alistair Vilkington and others on the 
Newcastle and Sheffield agreements. 


saysjarratt 

by Peter Aspden 

Universities need to manage their 
resources more effectively if they arc 
fo cope with society's infer changes 

over rhe lom , r , g ycurs _ b(|( Govc ^ n 

He said there was scone for im 

future,’* he said. Inveslment for the 
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Winnie Mnndela- 
wifeuf South 
Africa’s 
imprisoned 
freedom fighter 
Nelson Mandela - 
was honoured Inst 
week ala 
ceremony 
perforated by her 
sister at 
Lancashire 
Polytechnic. 

Mrs Zinnia 
Baaai.wbois 
married to a 
Methodist 
minister and lives 
in Cumbria, 
unveiled a plague 
and portrait or her 
famous sister 
before formally 
naming a new 
sports ceutre after 
er. 
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Job fear stiffen opposition to Staffs merger 

hmu O.ZT* snouid be concerned 
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of student mSJhp 8 p,a “ s * forecasting 
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by John O’Leary 

Lecturers at North 


Staffordshire 
told by their 


Polytechnic have been told by their 
union not to cooperate with planning 
for a merger with Keeie University 
until they set firm undertakings on 
funding ana student numbers. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, which has 345 members at 
the polytechnic, rejected a working 
party’s proposals for the merger in a 
policy statement issued this week. In 
It, the union expresses fears that a 


merger would bring cuts in student 
places and academic posts. 

Its report says: “The association 
would wish to place on record its 
support for the principle of collabora- 
tion across the binary line. It is howev- 
er genuinely sceptical, particularly in 
the current financial and educational 
climate, whether mergers will actually 
achieve the long-term aim of sustain- 
ing the best traditions of the two 
sectors.” 

Natfhe claims no case has been 
made for the creation of a new uni- 
versity. It criticizes the two institu- 


tions' working party for failing to 
consider either increasing the size of 
the polytechnic or crenling "an institu- 
tion which is genuinely transbinaiy in 
that it would straddle the two sys- 
tems.” 

The union questions the concept of a 
regional university, recommended by 
the working party. Keelc has very few 
part-time students compared with the 
polytechnic and Natfbe argues that 
there would have to be major changes 
for the new university to fulfil a 
regional role. It claims that no other 
continued on page 3 



and the DES is known to have warned 
against such agreements incurring ex- 
tra expense. Industrialists and new 
members on the council showed their 
teeth in its last meeting, when they 
disputed whether the three new 
polytechnic agreements would protect 
standards. 


policy statement issued this wcck. in mane ior rne creation ui a new unr- region™ ruie. n claims inai no otner borough setting Its i 
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Academy’s bid for musical supremacy hits a sour note 


1 Whose news? 
^Today’s media, 15 

Kingston to 
agree treaty 
with poly 

Kingston Polytechnic and the Royal 
Borough of Kings) on arc negotiating 
an agreement whereby the authority 
sets the polytechnic a remit and in 
return releases it from petty controls. 

The agreement would be a novel 
way round the tensions between 
polytechnics and authorities outside 
inner Lundon over the rights and 

I freedoms of the two parties. Specific 
objectives would be set tor the 
polytechnic, including the raising of £1 
million a year In outside funds and 
sustaining the staff/student ratio at or 
above 1:12. 

In return the authority would allow 
the polytechnic to spend Its income as 
it chose, including deciding on the 
numbers and grades of non-academic 
staff it needed and being responsible 
for its own building maintenance. 

Kingston's education committee has 
agreed the remit in principle and the 
polytechnic governors are to consider 

^ before March. Due lobe introduced 
r the next academic year, the details 
nre very close to the governors’ own 
plans for the polytechnic, including an 
increase in part-time and local stu- 
dents, no increase in costs per student, 
and a staff development programme. 

There are no sanctions, although in 
theory the borough might rdmpose 
controls if the polytechnic did not 
“respond positively” to each abjective 
- the phrase used in the agreement - 
and might seek different objectives in 
future years. The principle that the 
authority has the right to determine 
the polytechnic’s broad strategy is set 
out in the agreement. 

The local authority-college rela- 
tionship is at the heart of the National 
Advisory Body’s government-spon- 
sored study of good management prac- 
tice, to which Kingston Polytechnic 
director Dr Bob Smith has just been 
appointed. Kingston was also the sub- 
ject of a Coopers nnd Lybrand man- 
agement consultants report on the 
borough-polytechnic relationship, 
which recommended the polytechnic 
should manage Us own affairs with the 
borough setting its strategy and asses- 
sing its performance. 


Ministers are considering a proposal to 
establish the Royal Academy of Music 
as the single national centre of excell- 
ence in music education. 

The plan, put forward by the 
academy itself, nas alarmed the other 
music colleges, which have mounted 
determined opposition. Four college 
principals met Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of Slate for Education and 
Science, last week in an attempt to 
persuade him to drop the s f“ e ® f c, h 

They fear that the elevation of the 
Royal Academy would damage their 
own work in training professional 


musicians and singers. Sir Keith reas- 
sured the principals that no change was 
imminent but confirmed that he was 
looking for ways of improving the 
system without increasing costs. He 
invited them to put forward plans. 

The academy is proposing a phased 
reduction in its student numbers, from 
620 to 450 over five years. Its bachelor 
of music degree would be replaced by a 
new course for 300 orchestral and 
chathber music students, leaving room 
for 150 outstanding soloists and section 
leaders. ... 

■ It would seek only level funding 


from Government but would hope to 
raise additional private funds. The 
result would be an increase of £1 ,000 in 
funding per student, allowing the col- 
lege to pay enhanced rates for eminent 
new staff to replace those approaching 
retirement. 

Leading figures in the world of 
music have Been consulted already 
about the change. Lord Harcwood and 
the conductor Sir Colin Davis were 
among those invited to a seminar with 
Sir Keith last month, and this week Sir 
Keith discussed the plan with Sir 
Yehudi Menuhin. 


The need for a preeminent institu- 
tion to train professional musicians 
was first mooted publicly by Sir Claus 
Moser. A number of leading figures 
have supported such a move because 
so many talented young players go 
abroad to complete their training and 
many of those who stay are thought not 
to reach their full potential. 

However, the other colleges fear 
that they would become second-class 
institutions. And they question 
whether a single centre of excellence 
would keep the best musicians at 
home. 
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Unable to escape from Leeds 
Polytechnic even after retiring from 
its directorship, I rclclir tiled my re- 
lease hy taking an active part in 
Dialogue in the Brunswick School of 
(he Environment and was presented 
at the end of my efforts with a large 
bottle of Grouse, the students being 
under the eccentric Impression that 
there is nothing 1 like more than 
whisky. There Is a certain amount of 
evidence for that, but the gesture was 
unexpected and moving. 

The fact is that Dialogue is a 
unique event in Leeds, which could 
well be emulated by oilier places of 
higher education. It was inaugurated 
(with my help) by a highly articulate 
tuid argumentative member of staff 
In the school of architecture who Is 
now head of the school of 
urchltccfiirc hi Leicester 
Polytechnic. The essence of the event 
is that we hand over the school to the 
students for a week, cancelling all ( 
ordinary (ectirres and providing I 
them (with the help of the union) with 
a si null amount of money to bring in I 


whoever they want to lecture and 
argue and perform and display. 

What is particularly fascinating Is 
that architectural students iliul that 
kind nf n/Tufr easy to midir.s-tuiid (If 
dinicu If to organize), landscape stu- , 
dents take to it like ducks to water (an 
appropriate image), town planning 
students cannot understand It hut 
occasionally take a detached and 
tolerant view of its absurdities, and 
students of building arc at a total loss. 

I think the rationale goes like this. 

Architects live In studios, attend 
lectures as rarely ns possible but 
always want to hear their current 
heroes showing slides of their work 
no matter what gobbledegook they 
talk at the same lime; landscapers 
decorate their workshops and festoon 
them with dripping foliage but like to 
peer out from time to time to hear 
how the world Is getting on; builders 
get furiously unhappy unless they arc 
sitting In rows listening to lectures at 
appointed times and following an 
agreed curriculum, relaxing to talk 


Sir. - In Ins let let nn the STEAC 
report m> the liiture «<f hiulici cduca- 
ii<>» in SckiI.iikI ( f'Ufi.S, Jniiumy 24) 
Mr W. A. Wilsuti rightly draws alien- 
lion in a number of difficult and 
important problems, lie make*, addi- 
tion .diy. the .sensible proposal lli.it die 

( advisory subcommittees to the prop- 
osed funding and planning body 
should nicer m I'aiMcy, presumably at 
this college. Paisley College of Tech- 
nology. 

Committee members might appreci- 
ate the college facilities nod the oppor- 
tunity to see .it first hand the workings 
of a thriving technological central 
institution funded directly by the Scot- 
tish Education Department (u Scottish, 
funding and planning budy) and dc- 
I voted almost entirely to degree and 
(ms (graduate level work in engineer- 
ing. the sciences nod other vocational 
! subjects such as ccunamics and man- 
agement. In particular they could 
discuss with college stnff who arc 
members of Science and Engineering 
Research Council boards how it is that 

Off course 

Sir, - From your report on Sir David 
Hancock's advice to subject associa- 
tions I take it that he counsels against a 
dogged defence of particular courses 
and for leadership in the best interests 


1 dogged defence of particular courses 
I and for leadership in the best interests 
I of subjects. The National Association 
I for Fine Art Ed neat ion is seeking to 
I (like such a view in the face of the 
I "forestry clearance” of hundreds uf 
f nun -protect ci I cow m's 

Hit! the riiri.HL'iiiiL'ikVK uf present 
policies will be influenced by two 
facto is. 

First, the damage created would he 
magnified were cuts to destroy the 
interdependence and interrelatedness 
of the fine and applied arts. Second, in 
dividing subjects into '‘protected" and 
"non-protect ed" categories the conse- 
quent devastation would be further 
multiplied where subjects such as fine 
art are concentrated in the public 
sector. 

STROUD CORNOCK. 

Leicester Polytechnic. 


about women and beer. As for my- 
self, I try every year to perBunde the 


Losing ground 

Sir, - As on outsider, 1 hesitate to 
involve myself in the controversy be- 
tween The ,THES and Save British 
Science about research funding in 
Britain. However, it is precisely, my 
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report is essentially optimistic and to changing circumstnnccs. revealed that a very considerable m 

forward looking in sharp contrast to cent age of pnrents did not cootributt 

the Green Paper on higher education Yours faithfully, the amounts then recommendd u 
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Sir, - Surely (lie best mass media 
image any British don has had was in 
The Eagle'. Professor Peabody, the 


the Green Paper. 

Scotland has a distinctive school 
structure with a matching structure in 
higher education. In many ways Scot- 
tish higher ed ne: it ion has flexibility 
idcullv suited to modern conditions 
und cfcnrly attractive to students front 
outside Scotland. But these qualities 
can only be exploited fully if there is 
willingness to consider reasonable 
changes. No one toduy can be unaware 
of the consequences of failure to adapt 
to changing circumstnnces. 

Yours faithfully, 

L.W. BARR, 

Department of Physics, 

Paisley College of Technology. 

Health prospect 

Sir, - In your January 10 issue you 
reported that the Secretary of Stnte for 
Scotland has approved the college's 
proposals tu develop the properties 
mainly owned by the college oil an 
ailincent site. As you indicated, the 
college is extending its involvement 
with health care courses. 

However, your report left the render 
with the impression the college only 
offers dietetics mid physiotherapy. In 
hiyi. the college now fins orthopiies and 
with the new extension, the plans arc 
that occupational therapy, radiogra- 
phy (therapeutic), radiography (di- 
agnostic) and chiropody will become 
part of the college. Equally important 
tree, diploma and 
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lied where subjects such as fine b° m c economics, consumer 


sen, I try every year to perBuaae the 
student organizers to treat the Dia- 
logue ps a Und of cafeteria of events, 
to which you may come and go. I 
think they ‘feel happier If there is 
some structure about. 

This year’s Dialogue was devoted 
to Living Spaces, which enabled 
visiting lecturers to talk about any- 
thing they liked, which usually means 
themselves. There was a brilliant 
lecture by a sculptor who arranged 
leaves anil twigs and digs holes and 
gets Into (hem so that only his head Is 
showing, aud an even more brilliant 
lecture about garden festivals by the 
co-ordinating designer of the Liver- 
pool festival, a well Informed and 
irreconcilable debate about energy 
between a member of the CEGB and 
the Friends of the Earth, and a long 
discussion (chBired by me) between 
four architects Irylug to decided 
where we go now. Not surprisingly, 
we decided to pursue the subject later 
rather than agree In a hurry. 

Patrick Nuttgens 


H«_ i uiiuuu. i ivwtvti v 11 ia jjibviacKj. ill y 

the I P os I t * on as an outsider which gives a 
)la- 1 P ers P ec ^ vc which may bo usefulin this 



discussion. SBS ana its supporters 
complain that the civil science budget 
in Britaip, as a proportion of the gross 
national product, is much smaller than 
in almost all other Western countries, 
and assert that this is causing irrepar-. 
able harm to British science. I believe 
that their concern is fully justified. 

1 have recently been responsible for 
organizing the programme of the 
forthcoming European solid state phy- 
sics conference in Stockholm. Mv 
experience in connection with (lus 
work has led me to the conclusion that 
the dominant position which Britain 
held in this field even 10 years ago has 
been eroded to the point where the 
leadership is passing to other coun- 
tries. 

This is not because British solid state 
physicists have declined in quality, 
indeed they often perform outstanding 
research with resources which would 
be regarded as totally inadequate in, 
for example, France, Germany or 
Scnndmavin. But there is a limit to the 
extent to which one can compete in 
scientific research without adequate 
support, as the generally dismal per- 
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Yours faithfully, 

SARA DELAMONT, 

27 Shaftesbury Road, 

Brighton. 

form an cc of the Eastern European 
countries illustrates. I have also par- 
ticipated in negotiations concerning 
the construction of a European . 
synchrotron, In which the British con- 
tribution was as usual both moderate ’ 
and constructive. The weight given to 
. British views was however relatively 
slight because it was unclear whether 
economic conditions would allow Bri- 
tain to participate in the project. 

I have much sympathy with the 
efforts of the British Government to 
revive the economy, but I simply 
cannot understand how they can De- 
lteye that this aim is consistent with a 
policy of Inadequate support, by inter- 
national standards, for scientific and 
technical research. Those who claim 
that research excellence and economic 
growth arc unrelated do not under- 
stand the difference between n neces- 
sary and a sufficient condition. First- 
class research is not sufficient to 
guarantee economic growth but essen- 
tially all other Western countries rec- 
ognize its necessity. 

Under these circumstances, it is 

r? th ^u^ sin ?- 0 ? d . appointing that 
The THES, which is presumably con- 
cerned about the future of higher 
education and research in Britain, 
could only manage such lukewarm 
support tor such a constructive initia- 
tive. 

A.R. MACKINTOSH, 

Professor of ohysics. 

University of Copenhagen. 

Robbins enriched 

Sh, - Your leader of January 31 
deplores the fact that the Green Paper 
did not address itself to producing 
clear principles on the purposes of 
nlglier education for the last years of 
ffif. ‘V th «ntory, so rewriting the 
Robbins principles. 

s ^peering Council In its re- 
sponse to the Green Paper (which by 
I , * a y u generally supports) did i 

andm £ try X h provide suca an update r 

and to be rather more specific than .as r 

you say, the insipid generalities' of r 


studies and social work. 

Yours sincerely, 

O. A. RICHARDSON, 

Principal, 

The Queen’s College, Glasgow. 

Lack of tenure 


studqiitor 


. • week aa \inota 
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SiT, r'RtfdstaHce iq th^ doWmihent’a ' ^slv claimable during the lot. g« 
•move to abolish tenure aeeibs to have ... - _ 

collapsed, even in your own editorial i JwS?™ 1 '™' ,, . KSL ‘ ,wo P 1 ,™? 
columns. Two features of the discus- |e fiislat ion a present _u powerful aiu 
slon strike me as odd at this distance: n°t only upon the living standard)! 

first, there seems to have been no s udc . n,s l»i« also upon, 

rallying round some weaker and inure •* lrutI J i r c higher edueution that w 
defensible form of tenure, such as the ,e £. n hisloneully egalitarian in inW 
American system that is as substantial ! nuy ccrtH| nly anticipate ia tt 

as the traditional British version but fumre: . 

much harder to get, or even further * , er a PP ,lca,M >ns from others 
down the line, the Swiss system of 10 la, I cnlc<1 J[°“ n g people who (the# 

war renewable contracts for professors. S u, ves an „ tl,c , ir P Hren,s ) w* 11 . n(,, “ 

Such arrangements are proof against the A ?. F to afford higher education, 

simpler-minded criticisms of the British 2 higher drop-out rates; 
system. • an increase in ill health both ph)»; 

Second, it surprises me that the c t a, |y and psychologically a®#! 
argument has not been advanced in * ! ,5" J J f f(I - 

your columns that the abolition of • a , decrease in standard of® 1 ' 

S.™! “ .'i will- ^ 


maintain and perhaps accelerate the 
renewed British brain drain to the US. 
One good argument for staying in 
Britain was always the firmness of 
tenure, as compared with the risk of 
not getting it io the US. Perhaps, like the 
early retirement scheme, Government 
policy will again root out the very people 
it should least want to. 

Yours sincerely, 

YORICK WILKS, 

lory C, ° r ' Com Put>ng research labora- 
New Mexico State University. 

Robbins. 


In summation, these two piectri 
legislation represent a powerful altd 
not only upon the living standard^ 
students generally but also upon 
.structure of higher edueution thatb 
been historically egalitarian in into 
One may certainly nnticipateifl& 
near future: 

• fewer applications from otbemr 
talented young people who (tk» . 
selves and their parents) will noth! 
uble to afford higher education; ! 

• higher drop-out rates; 

• an increase in ill health bothpA)*; 
tally aud psychologically amoef j 
students; 

• a dccrcH.sc in standard of fi* 5 ; 
academic performances. J 

On behalf of this association, I 
to register our considerable codM? 
and bitter disappointment wilfi^! 
the above mentioned pieces of 
tion. 

Yours faithfully, 

COLIN LAGO, 

Association for Student Counst^ 
Leicester Polytechnic. ^ 

Letters for publication should arr^l 
Tuesday morning. They should * 1 • 
short as possible and writfeu r 
side of the paper. The editor 
the right to cut or amend lb* 0 ’ 
necessary. I_ 

taught properly, lives as }. 

requirements as the study of : 


m. p , _ laucm UIUULIIV, IJTM b il^r 

lne Engineering Council's princi- requirements as the study of 

SSSESM r, U ffi: 0f f,iehCr Ph L° r £ft" pnn^ < 

(l) tmDart knowli'flcm n — far GOOD* .. 


... — - .. JIIUUJU. 

(i» impart knowledge and generate 
new knowledge 

(ii) cultivate judgement of facts and 
opinions 

(hi) develop powers of expression, 
problem so King ability and wis- 
dom of decision. 

Ike Engineering Council’s docu- 

ment goes on to observe that no group 

nf.nn- 5 has 8 rnono Poly of the 

2ESSL n ? C5Sar J' to these 

purposes. For example engineering, 


your statement that r so k 

succeeded in rewriting I), 0 
match the spirit of our Zrfyt 

phrase - ‘‘aflluent but anrio^' 
mic but divisive”. L w 

xious perhaps: but surety. ^ 
phrase for education j a 
should be “dynamic but 
Yours sincerely, 

JACK LEVY, . _ prtjftdpfr-f 
Director - 
Engineering Council 
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Indecision 
bodes ill 
for DHSS 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Indecision in the Department of 
Health and Social Security has left the 
department without a chief scientist to 
direct its £20 million a year research 
effort for almost a year. And no new 
appointment is yet in sight. _ 
when the former chief scientific 
adviser Sir Desmond Pond retired 
from his half-time post last March, a 
departmental inquiry was in progress 
on the possibility of privatizing some of 
the functions ot his office. 

The Inquiry, by Mr Tim Nodder - b 
former DHSS deputy secretary - was 
ordered bv the secretary of state at the 
DHSS Mr Norman Fowler, to see if 
some of the office’s work could con- 
tinue “external to the department. . 

Following Sir Desmond’s retire- 
ment, the office was left in the hands of 
his full-time deputy Professor Robin 
Cole, who agreed to extend his three- 
year seconoment from Sussex Uni- 
versity by six months. But Professor 
Cole nimself quit the DHSS at Christ- 
mas. without hearing any clear deci- 
sion on the future of the office. . 

Outside observers believe the priva- 
tization plans have been dropped, but 
ihe queslionmark put over the chief 
scientist’s job has made it hard to 
recruit a replacement for Sir Des- 
mond. The other staff in the office arc 
still pursuing their old programmes, 
which include several million pounds 
worth of research. 

The chief scientist's office in the 
DHSS has had a troubled history. The 
department handles funds transferred 
from the Medical Research Council for 
*■’ wmtniiaUmeO research under the 
“customer-contractor”' arrangements 
proposed in 1971 by Lord Rothschild. 
But the MRC won the return of this 
money in 1981, leaving a smaller 
operation in the department. 

i/«iHvivr, the office still hns n Wt-II- 
tegiinkii .system of research liaison 
groups organizing work in areas like 
mental health, work with the elderly, 
and addiction. 

A DHSS official said this week there 
would be a new deputy in the chief 

wSfhli ° mCC in March - fl,,d there 
would be an announcement about the 

i mcr scientist s appointment lutcr this 
year. 
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Teacher training deadline set [FXHES 


by l’utrkiu Snnlinclli 
Colleges and polytediniis haw been 
giveii only h month by the Department 
of Education und Science to update 
their bids for teacher training places 
originally made in 1 984 in response to a 
Joftcv from the National Advisory 
Body. 

. The DES has told teacher training 
institutions that a deadline of February 
28 is vital if the exercise is to he 
completed in time for an announce- 
ment by the Secretary of Stale this 
autumn. 

This is necessary if the uncertainty 
surrounding the planning of initial 
teacher training in the public sector 
may be resolved and insitutions given 
every opportunity to recruit to target 
for their 1987 intakes,’' the letter from 


Teachers Branch I sa>%. 

The depart mem has been m elinrge 
of file leather (raining exercise lor nnly 
a few weeks - since it was wrested away 
bom the NAB following the disagree- 
ment between Sir Keith Joseph and the 
board, first over their recommenda- 
tions, and then over the timing for 
announcing revised allocations in De- 
cember. 

But ironically the department is 
using more or less the same criteria as 
originally devised by the NAB in 
making its decisions on institutional 
allocations, nnd is asking basically for 
an update on the response made to a 
letter sent out by Mr John Bevan. 
NAB’s secretary in ihe autumn of 
1984. 

The letter stresses that institutions 


should also specify wherever appropri- 
ate the subject specialisms o fir red in 
the primary HL'u and the numher of 
students taking cadi. 
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Golden opportunity in a less than “golden” environment, one of six 
photographs taken in the north-east at night by Chris Wainwrlght, 
head of media studies at Newcastle Polytechnic, whose work has been 
purchased by the Arts Council for their national collection. They are 
part of a scries entitled “Perimeters of Power”. 

Scottish lecturers decide 
on 6.1% pay offer 

Scottish college lecturers have voted to appeal lo ministers in their pay talks 

_ r I ..... ...fit lh. In.nl aulhnnlv .mnlnVPK 


accept a 6.1 per cent pay increase, 
ending their nine-month long dispute. 

The five unions on the staff side of 
the Scottish Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee this week formally accepted the 
offer, which al 60 includes the automa- 
tic transfer of lecturers at the top of Ihe 
Lecturer B scale to the Senior Lecturer 
I scale. 

But Mr Jack Dale, further and 
higher education secretary of the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland, said the 
settlement compared badly with that 
achieved south of the border. The 
automatic scale transfer accounted for 
less than 1 per cent of the total salary 
bill, while scale changes in England 
and Wales would amount to some 4 
per cent. 

The Scottish settlement also in- 
cludes an agreement between staff and 
management to set up a.joint working 
party to review salary structures in 
general. It hopes to hold its first 
meeting next week, and to report by 
March 31 in time for the next round of 


appeal lo ministers in their pay talks 
with the local authority employers. 

At the weekend the national council 
of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education Instructed Its negotiating 
team to seek to hold local authorities 
to their commitment in 1985 that salary 
levels had fallen behind. 

But union leaders acknowledge that 
funding for the increases they believe 
are necessary - 40 per cent to restore 
the 1975 Houghton relativity levels - 
will only be forthcoming if ministers 
can be convinced that the efficiency 


and quality of the service Is being 
damaged. 

The council endorsed a policy of a 
return to Houghton io two equal stages 
with a 1986 claim of 20.5 percent as the 
first step. It resolved salaries should 
reflect tne range of professional skills 
and qualifications to ensure teachers 
matched the standards of their con- 
temporaries in industry and commerce 
"from which they have to be recruited 
and retained”. . , , 

Talks between the two sides, bnsed 
on a Joint report which set out the 
broad outlines of areas for negotiation, 
have already begun. 


It also makes it dear that institutions 
will not he offered individual consulta- 
tions. Instead, the DES plans to hold 
regional meetings in u number of 
centres during March. It says all con- 
cerned can attend and, if they wish, 
supplement their written responses. 

The criteria being used by the DES 
includes viable size; resilience und 
capacity for development; relationship 
with inscrvice education und training, 
and with other public sector higher , 
education and university provision; 
voluntary and denominational provi- 
sion; and cost and relationship with 
lurthcr education teacher training. 

Manchester 

suspends 

disrupters 

Three students have been suspended 
nnd a fourth offered n conditional 
reprieve for their port in disturbances 
at Manchester university during a 
speech by Mr David Wudaington, the 
Home Office minister, last November. 

The verdicts, reached after three 
weeks of deliberations in a university 
disciplinary committee, sparked an 
immediate occupation of the universi- 
ty administration. The students have a 
week in which to lodge an appeal. 

All four of the students brought 
before the committee were found 
guilty of disrupting the meeting, in 
which Mr Waadinclon was assaulted 
as he tried to address Conservative 
students. The heaviest punishments 
were meted out to three members of 
the Socialist Workers Party. 

A first -year economics student, 
Andrew Marke, was given the longest 
1 suspension - until September 1987 - 
1 for “being directly responsible for 
intimidation" oi Mr W aldington and 
trying to prevent free speech. 

A final year economic student, 
David Pnnnell, was suspended until 
fliis September for intimidation, while 
a second-year politics and history stu- 
dent, Mark Fraenkcl, was suspended 
until the end of the summer term for 
his part in the disturbances. 

A Conservative economics student, 
Damien Debacker, had a two-term 
suspension waived, allowing him to 
complete his course subject to good 
behaviour, because it was accepted 
that he hnd been trying to protect Mr 
Waddington. Nevertheless, he was 
found guilty of disorderly conduct and 
bringing the name of the university 
into disrepute. 

• Mr Red Sylvester s bill to make 
free speech on campus enforceable in 
law was given an unopposed first 
reading In the House of Commons this 
week. Tbe Conservative MP for 
Wythcn5hawe, said that the measure 
was necessary because the tradition of 
free speech in universities was being 
challenged on a wide scale. 

Opposition 
to merger 

continued from front page 
universities have adapted in this way. 

Natfhe's immediate concern is that 
the working party called for level 
funding equivalent to the two institu- 
tions’ present budgets. With the 
polytechnic now taking almost three 
times as many students as the universi- 


A shot in 
the dark 

A showdown interrupted the last 
meeting of the Council for National 
Academic Awards, Kingston 
Polytechnic director Bob Smith and 
his trusty deputy Ken Barker, dis- 
covering at the last minute that the 
council was to put off approving the 
poly's self-validation agreement, 
came dashing up lo Gray's Inn Road 
demanding to know what was going 
on. Council chairman Sir Alistair 
Pilkington and others had to leave 
the council meeting to reassure the 
Kingston gunslingers that the agree- 
ment was signed, if not scaled and 
delivered, and they could return into 
the South London sunset. 


ty and receiving £2,803 for each, 
compared with Keelc’s £4,629, the 


union says cuts would be inevitable 
unless the University Grants Commit- 
tee lowered its norms. There would 
have to be a guarantee of additional 
resources if existing provision was to 
be maintained. 


n«v negotiations Talks between the two sides, onseo ee lowered its norms. 

P Meanwhile college lecturers in Eng- on a Joint report which set out the have to be a guarantee « 
land and Wales are to adopt the broad oullinesofareasfor negotiation, resources if existing pros 
market force arguments likely to have already begun. be maintained. 

Allowance made for pupils hit by dispute 


Universities arc to make special allo- 
wances for applicants for undergradu- 
ate places who have had their studies 
seriously disrupted by the year-long 
teachers’ dispute. 

They are to send a special form to 
head teachers who will be asked to 
report the extent to which preparation 
for this summer's examinations has 
been affected. The forms will be 
forwarded directly to unlyemties im- 
mediately after the examination.'' • 


The scheme has been devised by the 
Universities Central Council on 
Admissions, in conjunction with the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors nnd 
Principals and the Secondary Heads 
Association. 

The CVCP said universities shared 
th,e concern Of applicants who were 
understandably worried about the 
effect of the dispute on their chances of 
securing a university place In the 
autumn. ■ « •' i •■ ■ ■ ■ • 


A letter to head teachers from the 
UCCA asks them to prepare to give 
inforniation on total numbers of hours 
lost in each subject, details of topics 
which have been inadequately covered 
or omitted, and any problems affecting 
the marking of class work, practical 
and field work, practice examinations 
and consultation with parents. 

The Scottish Universities Council on 
Entrance will deal with Scottish 
schools and colleges separately. 


Murmurs nf discontent [torn institute 
directors of the Niiutnd Environment 
Research Co und/, summoned to a 
meeting at 11.30 sharp in frozen 
Nottinghamshire tu be Instructed in 
the virtues of the council's latest 
corporate plan. The directors , from as 
far afield as Plymouth and Argyll, 
duly assembled nl the appointed lime. 
Vie only absentees - the chairman 
and secretary of courier/, who both 
misjudged tfieir journey times. 


Day for action 

Sheffield University, host this week 
to a conference on university man- 
agement skills whose main speaker 
was university efficiency guru Sir 
Alex Juiratt, has some way to goto 
the efficiency stakes. The confer- 
ence was on February It. U was 
announced and the press release 
sent out on February" 1 0. 

Brighton poly bursarBerek Fowlle, 
on the other hand, has efficiency 
down to a fine art. He has told 
polytechnic staff travelling through 
London that la Aiture they must 
buy all tube and raff tickets simul- 
taneously, so (hat Brighton may 
benefit from tbe lOp saving. 



Guide to Your Dog“. They were 
showing side 2, which contains 160 
movie clips, 300 stili pictures, 400 
pages of text, and nine sections on 
canine illnesses. Sounds like a video 
nasty. 


Bare cheek 

Despite opposition from college au- 
thorities, students nl Purdue Uni- 
versity, Indiana, this year continued 
their long-cslablishea tradition of a 
naked marathon run around a college 
ouadrangle on the coldest night of 
the year. Previously open to male 
students only, the competition was 
open to women this year, and about 
100 competitors of both sejees ran 
just before midnight on January 22 in 
temperaiures only slightly above 
freezing. 

Spectators attempted to prevent 
campus police from arresting the 
runners, but college authorities - 
who had banned the run - were there 
taking photographs in order to iden- 
tify participants. Eighty students 
have Been identified anu now face 
“nude Olympics" hearings. 

You have to be up early to catch Leeds 
Polytechnic’s new director, Christ- 
opher Price. Mr Price, tonnerly more, 
often visible late at night in the House 
of Commons than early am on cam- 
pus, has said he wants poly staff to feel 
free to come and see him in hu office 
between 7.30 and 8.30 on Tuesday 
mornings. Four people came this 
week, he told an incredulous Antith- 
esis. Did he offer them breakfast? No, 
fust strong btack coffee . . . 
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f DON’S 
£ D/ARY 






I SATURDAY 

Wake up K Jlliim (what happened to 
my morning call?), rush |iresikfa*t 1 
nay hotel hill telchity, take taxi from 
Kniglirshridge hi Gower Street. 
Rainer dour Saturday morning sur- 
roundings in flirkbeek College - 
jiiite n contrast from the marble 
nteriors of the Frcndi Institute in 
vhich f gave my paper on Gidc and 
iwinbumc the day before. 

I enjoy hearing Goulet from Ciicn, 
rloutotc from Montpellier, Steel 
rom Lancaster. Tillw from Cam- 
ridge . . . Thanks to Eric Marty and 
atrick Pollard for organizing my 
>mc-back to Gidc studies. Already, 
jvvevcr, my thoughts arc moving 
irward- to Paddington Station, the 
'cning meal in Cardiff we arc 
i vine with son home for his twen- 
tli birthday, the departure tomor- 
iv iiinmiiig of the field trip to 
ussels and Luxemburg. 

JNDAY 

i. Main college ear park - a 
icafcr coach containing six mem- 
> of staff nitri 6 1 students of 
openn community studies and 
- Pliii PcnneJI and I decide to 
" two law students behind after 
ng for nearly .1(J minutes, Jrrira- 
mingied with guilt. 12 noon. 

1 from Ramsgate to Dunkirk - 
ime we've used Sally - am much 
issed - rliank God Naomi was 
ig for us when wc arrived (two ' 
>ugh to leave behind) - did 1 
ly forget to bring liis/her pass- 1 
his year? The smorgasbord is 
:llous the crossing is good, 

NDAY 

-luggage on to coach - Lead a 
dije of 68 adults past the Com- 
an Building, round the Rond- 
Schuman and on to the Parlia- 
Building. We mingle with rival 
idile of six-year-olds, which 
cs me somewhat. Morning scs- 


1 based in Brussels. Interesting com- . 
merits but clearly suffering from the 
BC disease - committee fatigue. 

Afternoon session at Nato head- 
quarters brings many students face to 
face for the first time with the triad, 
the "ingenious!' flexible response and 
the basic assumptions of Great Pow- 
er conflict. E note that the Informa- 
tion film was less crude than one I 
saw three years before, - a more 
polished, and subtle piece of packag- 
ingbut no less disturbing for all that. 

once more into the coach and on 
to Luxemburg, cheap hotels (is this 
really the red-light district), r shower 
(for some), a meal and Charley’s 
Discotheque to keep an eye on 
driver/ rediscover lost youth. Those 
two law students turn up at midnight. 
Residual guilt evident in Phil’s de- 
light and my relief. 

TUESDAY 

To the Kirch berg for the European 
Parliament and the European Invest- 
ment Bank. Kicran from the legal 
secretariat is free for 45 minutes and 
speaks with great interest on the legal 
affaire committee while Peter dumb- 
founds the group with a highly 
dramatic account of the institutional 
immoblllsme in the Communities: 
does this illustrate the Parliament's 
frustration at the modest reforms’ 
anticipated in the Luxemburg sum- 
mit in December?. The Draft Treaty 
on European Union called for an 
increase in majority voting and the 
elimination of the unanimity require- 
ment in the council and also greater 
powers for the European Parliament. 
Despite D store' view that the unani- 
mity rule paralyses the construction 
of Europe, it is already clear that the 
Gouncil of Ministers will not be 
offering much to the Parliament. 
Spinellf eat your heart out. 1 trust the 
students have been made aware of 
this background, because the Parlia- 


ment is hiiiificl In (iij! iis heels in over I ft • 
• In- IWfi hud, m- 1 . I 

"I he .ificriioiiii ill die Invi-sHiicni 
It.mk brings the cxpci ti-il pnlislicil 
not I impressive nerf. uni: like fr.nu 

i Daphne Vvniur.is. I he female sin- " a * rM 

liu-nis rue eleuriy inspired. David anti p, jr ( | JC f 
Charles sjn-.ik approvingly. vcrsiiy p 

WEDNESDAY ft,*3S 

Sn.iiigf experii-nec at die Cuuri <if puhlie set 

Auditors. An Englishman. a Duieh- Hie Dt 
i man nnd a iTouelmian dearly being .Science’s 

V, i rained in giving information talks. iheemplu 

They struggle, run over time, break that in Oe 

many pcuiigogicjl rules - all under of PGCE 

ihe eye of a luior. The rcsl uf the polytechn 

grtnip enjoy the hospitality of ihe linJversitic 

, Court of Jusiicc and my group feel 78 per ccr 

second-class citizens until they bear yeur. 

i what went on al the Court. Routine The rise 
pilgrimage in Cactus Hypermarket ate (cache; 
For lunch and purchases - snowball 198’ the 
fights in the car park - don’t tell them was 72 per 
wc’rc British. Road conditions hud in cent in the 

the Ardennes - I feel for the couch — 

driver who is very quiet after last _ _ 

night. Unwind with duty-free. 

THURSDAY 

Early start nt the Commission -good Cl gl 
to see old friends like Tony Morris ** 
who gives superb analysis of institu- 
tional^ relationships and current by Olga 
Issues in the Community. Particular- Scottish i 
ly enjoy Russell Mildon on agricul- ITT™ 
ture and his analysis of the Common Edinburgh 
Agricultural Policy and its reform is he detects 
riveting. He looks particularly tired - ^ or l ^ e ‘‘ d 
the result of several weeks of university 
bureaucratic toil. Today, as on pro- Dr Jo " r 
vious occasions, the group has plenty university*! 
of questions to ask - over the week Scottish T. 
certain experts in putting questions Council hi 
have emerged. planning a 

Lunch m the Bcrlayniont Building * li 8 her edl 
and across to UK Representation for come unde 
final two-hnur session. As usual But H " 
Emyr Ims done us proud - a crisp and necessary, 

somewhat paradoxical view nf the public seen 
Conin? uni lies from the Council of developed 
Ministers’ perspective followed bv '“-’r, uud o\ 
uisciniitfiig acctmiii of the Treaty of piwtjgradiini 
Political Cooper Jt ion by the iiinn . " * here ci 
who drafted most of it. How different ‘‘ cal guatm 

the cause of the European Parlia- arrangemen 
inent looks from this end. years at il 

David and Charles choose nice warned, 
rest aurant off the G randc Place , Phil , And since 
drags Dave and Dieter and me to 00 add lfioi 
MacDonalds - it's an obsession with Parted beyt 
him. Rendezvous with students at Le to Scottish 
Roi d’Espagnc (bump into colleague central inst 
from Manchester Polytechnic's pressed no 

European B ureau). Celebrate end of cpul . d ! 0 

successful trip (and Dave's birthday). unlveraitte! 

A noisy, very expensive disco brings education. 
me finally to the limits of endurance- 
a late night walk back to the hotel, a f'Vl Q 
nightcap and n few hours sleep, I V/liCl 

FRroAY I m m 

Early departure from hotel to catch 1 
lunch-time ferry - Sally comes up , , 

trumps again - Phil and I feel °y Jon 
especially relaxed. We talk, tipple. Science 
listen to the students 1 favourite Medical 
music. Some students are sleeping, 
others discuss impressions of the 22?25! 

week. 1 spend time pleasantly and now n, H s 

usefully discussing year abroad reor garni 

arrangements with each in turn. My t “ e “ l a sl 

voice begi ns to go - have I really been wllh IIle 

talking for nearly four hours? The c! 

, As 1 sit back I think back on the increases 
5 trip and my mind is Filled with will lie so 

r Eurospeak, key words, eaves drop- to cut the 

s pings and trivial incidents: “Even whose bu 

i professionals have limited know- (he comb 

c . 8 e °' *P C . work of the EC instil u- Charili 

pons ... n is a myth that the EC is a rapidly in 

huge and expensive bureaucracy ... a „ ew L 
the EC is n vast, inflated, slow mov- Wellcnmi 
mg bureaucracy. . . Simon de Mont- ,;L, m< 
fort and all that iazz wc migh t as ? 1,1,5 we 

well pack our bags and go K f™* 

. tomorrow. , . a less than perfect SDI Found ® I tl 

system could lead to escalation ? nnual *" 

d *" c CAP in its existing form tloes noi £,3 1 ! ni 

,i wor ^ 10 the benefit of the small ^ roin s ^a 

h producers . , . nobody takes any A worl 

nonce of us . . . we never take any Board ft 

il nc ?° u nt of Parliamentary opinions whose rej 

r .'i : ■ the r l ranslatmg service takes one — 

s tl,ird of thc Parliamentary budget Cm™ 

s’ w„^i CC r tUr ^’ “responsibility ullC 

i- lev X« th . c ^glucose case, Spinclli, ^ 

y a unllHcd majonty voting, a people’s a lecture 

n Europe . I ve lost my pills, my Swansea 1 

c burnt ' m y shocs flrc still in of lE: 

i5 bur8 V P° r V a P s someone pfoVe"u 

_ should speak to the driver I 

sil under the apple-tree with the AUT 1 

j. anyone else but you . . . * Dr My 

2 Chris Bettinson 

B w 7 ! — Davies t 

» fnfr lll l0r 5 director of ihe Centre Abcrystwi 

J J° r European Community Studies at “one of t 

- senior) l Sm°^ e 'f ardi fi' He lsalso P rodu «ivt 
senior lecturer tn French. jes’’, but t 


Rise of the PGCE graduate 


by Patricia Santinclli 

Fur (he first lime in eight years uni- 
versity postgraduate students were 
less successful in obtaining teaching 
posts than their counterparts from the 
public sector. 

Ihe Department of Education and 
Science's latest rtatistical bulletin for 
the employment jf new teachers shows 
that in October 1984 some 81 per cent 
of PGCE graduates from colleges and 
polytechnics had obtained posts. For 
universities the comparable figure was 
78 per cent, the same as the previous 
yeur. 

The rise of the public sector gradu- 
ate teacher is shown by the fact that in 
1982 the proportion achieving posts 
was 72 per cent compared with 7 / per 
cent in (he universities. The DES lias 


used information provided by thc 
Universities Council for the Education 
of Teachers to make its comparisons. 

Thc bulletin shows that the propor- 
tion of all eduention graduates from 
the public sector obtaining teaching 
posts has risen to Hfl per cent. In lyjG 
the figure was 77 per cent, and in 1982 
it was as low as 7 1 per cent. Moreover, 
thc proportion obtaining posts in 
maintained schools in England and 
Wales is considerably higher Elian in 
previous years at 69 per cent, 

The survey shows that the propor- 
tion uf those remaining unemployed 
continues to drop. In 1984 the propor- 
tion whs 10 per cent, in thc previous 
yenr it was 1 2 per cent and in 1982 il 
was 16 per cent. 

Thc majority of those who remained 
unemployed in 1984 had had nursery, 


Scottish devolution 
6 a borderline case’ 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Edinburgh University’s principal says 
he detects no overwhelming support 
for the “drastic change” of Scottish 
university devolution. 

Dr John Burnett, addressing the 
university's general council, said the 
Scottish Tertiary Education Advisory 
Council had recommended that the 
plamiing and funding of all Scottish 
higher education institutions should 
come under a single Scottish body. 

But it was not dear that this was 
necessary. The universities and the 
public sector colleges in Scotland hnd 
developed in a complementary man- 
ner, in id overlap could occur onlv m 
poslgnicliiitic level. 

. “ Hie re can he no conceivable poli- 
tical guarantee of existing funding 
arrangements for more than, say, five 
years at the most,” the principal 
warned. • e 

And dope theSTBAC accepted that 
no additional funding could b3 ex- 
pected beyond that currently available 
to Scottish higher education, “the 
central institutions' very properly ex- 
pressed need to obtain research fund- 
ing epu d only be at the expense of the 
universities or of the colleges of 


It was therefore unlikely that Edin- 
burgh would wish to see more than 
improved planning and communica- 
tions at postgraduate and post-experi- 
ence level, said Dr Burnett. 

The university faced awesome prob- 
lems over the next decade, he added, 
principally the overriding necessity to 
maintain and increase the flow of 
pupils able to benefit from higher 
education. 

There will be a residue of bitterness 
and mistrust even when thc present 
teachers’ dispute is resolved, the prin- 
cipal predicted, which will inhibft re- 
crujtment to teaching which is already 
falling. f 

The number of Edinburgh graduates 
entering leaelier training has fallen over 
the past in years from 16. 7 per cent m 
3.8 tier cent, far more rapidly (him 
declining school rolls. Dr Burneit said. 

The fact is that teaching is no 
longer seen as a worthwhile, responsi- 
ble and adequately rewarded profes- 
sion. That is especially true for scien- 
tists and technologists who can achieve 
tar more attractive and rewarding 

S^rfTh!!! ih dustry and management, 
even though more teachers of such 

SEJv r{,the F than loss, will be 
e“al ‘"““"‘"Sly tcchndlo- 


Charities join forces to gain 
more say on research 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Medical research' charities, whose 
contribution to research in Britain 
now runs to £100 million a year, arc 
reorganizing their association to give 
them n stronger voice tn discussions 
with the Government. 

The charitfes are worried that 
Increases In their research Binding 
will be seen In Whitehall as an excuse 
to cut the Medical Research Council, 
whose budget is almost the same as 
(he combined cbarlfles. 

Charitable Binding has Increased 
rapidly in (he last decade, and will get 
a new boost later this year when the 
Wellcome Trust realizes the proceeds 
of this week’s share issue on behalf of 
drug manufacturers the Wellcome 
Foundation. The trust expects its 
annual Income of £22 million to rise 
by £13 million when the £200 million 
from share-buyers is reinvested. 

A working party of the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils, 
whose report will be published in the 


next feW weeks, will stress that 
medical research is the only area 
where private ftmdiug exists on this 
scale. The group, chaired by Profes- 
sor Peter Mathias of Oxford Uni- 
versity and including Sir Walter 
Bodmer, director of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund, will recom- 
mend the charities and the MRC set 
up a new forum to discuss medical 
research policy. 

Professor Mathias told a House or 
Lords Select Committee hearing on 
civil research funding last week the 
charities are determined their con- 
tribution to medical research should 
not be seen as an opportunity to 
reduce Government support. 

As a forerunner to the proposed 
foram, the Association for 
Medical Research Charities’, found- 
ed j 2PJ2, will meet in London at the 
end of the month to consider constitu- 
tional reforms. These are designed lo 

K ut the association on a more formal 
rating, and it is likely one of the 
larger charities will offer to house a 
small secretariat for the group. 


Support for abused lecturer 


A lecturer at the University College of 
Swansea has written to the Association 
nLV ( . n I Ve £! ty T k eachers aad his MP to 
ES 8b0Ut L he treatment of one of 

Evans claims that Dr 
J™* was verbally abused as 

Dj.^£ 0rtC ? f0 ' 'T ork at lhe Edward 
Davies chemical laboratories at 

Dr .Evans, he says, is 
one of the most distinguished and 
productive scientists in the laborator- 
jes , but does not enjoy tenure. 

■ ^, : H e, hk e many others, is on a 
sflort-ierm contract and as such is a lot 


Sf ( than most AUT members 
who have tenured posts. It was out of 
?I der to jreat him like that,” said Dr 


Myron Evans ; ^ Ur 

The AUT did not pay enough atten- 
tion to the problems of short-term 
contracts. “I Lv C _been on a 


frantratioa ’ S,,Ua,ion of * real 
hn> IS? 10 ^ a member of the A UT, 

chol ha Lf r ? V ' t d m . effeclivc nnd '! has 
*he wrong battles. 
tiS ?, ,es Jusf 'Snow everything 
nnd I think that i s , hi 
attitude of many people. 


mflmt, junior and middle tcW 
nm - approximately twoT;. 
repocting thc lack of demand 
teachers during that period, bib: 
anticipated upturn. cn ‘ 

nJ hL ’,-^f CS ‘ r' 1,cgor y among it, 
per tun of secondary 
teachers who were unempfoy* !’ 
in art, physical education. Hn J - 
history aiuf home cconomb wfc 
although with thc exreptionSt 
economies, fewer werre report^ 
employed u. those fields than inti 
t Here were also some notable*? 
cnees hi unemployment rates beiv 
courses in some subjects. Forenr 
among those reported to havefc 
to teach handicapped children ug 
mam subject. PGCE holders had 
per cent unemployment tW 
with 1 1 per cent for BEd honom 


CNAA calls 
for greater 
flexibility 

Tlie government should review r 
plans for student support before bib 
ing out a White taper on ban 
education, according to the Cdik 
for National Academic Awards. 

New forms of student support a 
necessary if a flexible higher edno 
tion system is to be crcatd in 
students gain credit for indjvtdml 
courses and experiences and arc 
between institutions, the amndup 
in its response to the Govcnmai 
Green Fnper oil thc future of Mjto 
education. 

But thc Government has apprt 
postponed such a review indt&rt 
while cuts in overall liigherA^ 0 
funding though not yet 
academic quality will do so'»“ 

| future. 

"Higher education interests k* 
reacted very ncgativclyaad defes^- 
ly to the Green Paper because Uw# 
under at luck," 
institutions are llkelyjt' 
status quo if they t 'S®||ieflS, 
worse rather than better . 

of thc day.” _ „ rt . to sciea' 

The switch descrik 

pla«»s in the |«W*l » ' ’ tduca!B 

modest moVa;.cauld cause »f T { lVE ^r 
. 44rriag6 : to afte .and social stt- 
Without achifeVingTbtjdwjrcd 
increased recrultitient to sdctKrt' 
engineering, thc council says. 


engineering, thc council says. 

Public sector arts and huiwr!, 
courses, particularly in modulus 
grees, are effective preparation! 
employment, nnd the council 
tions tne Green Paper assumption ^ 
such courses shouia L - • 

universities. 

id 


one Green Paper reference to p£. 
sector research: if parity with irantf- 
ty degree standards is to be maintain/ 
then research is necessaiy • 
polytechnics and colleges, it sfflj; 
also attacks the Government’s dl®^' 
Hal funding of universities &nd«. 
public sector: the same money 
be paid for the same work, ft i 
A The WoTTI^n's Sttt.i. 
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The new BBC microcomputer 

series will be seen in all areas. 


The BBC Master Series is a continuation 

and development of the highly popular BBC 
Micro. As such, the series retains all of the 
BBC Micro’s traditional virtues including 
BBC BASIC and a superior choice of software 
and peripherals. 

Though never before has one micro- 
computer encompassed such a wide range 
of applications or offered so much potential. 

THE HOME. 

BBC Micros have gained a reputation as 
powerful, versatile home computers. 

The Master 128 will prove an even more 
useful addition to the household. 

Your child is probably already familiar 
with it from school. In which case, our 
educational programs will ensure that lcarnin 
continues at home. 

By using a Teletext adaptor, up-to-llu 
minute mSormation can be called up instantly. 
And via a Modem, you can control all tin 
money in your hank account, paying hills 
and standing orders from I lie comfort of 
your own home. 

You can even write and send letters on 
screen by Electronic Mail. 

^et despite these advances, the price 
remains the same at £499 ine.VAT 

Master TU e R d R 0 P r° th, ' r ll,,m « lhc 
aster TURBO, for an extra £125 ine. VAT, 

101 proves the Master 128 s benchmark 
irom 9.2 seconds to ^record-breaking 
4.67seconds usingj^^ BBC BASIC. 


prove invaluable in any Maths Class. 

As an upgrade of tin- 128. the Master 
512 gives higher levels o| edueation actress 
to MS-DOS compatible applications. For 
under £500. 

Or for only £518.20 rxr.VAT you have 
the Master ET - a powerful, custom-huill 
networking terminal. Our I'.COINK'r network- 
ing laeiljly is probably the worlds best 
selling, low cost network. 

Combined with the Master KT, il affords 
considerable cost saving without limiting 
Your expansion options. Ensuring the BBC 
Micros place throughout our education 







r, . T . . /lOTJLIMDLtin 8S WUJ1 as DDL D/ 

Busmess dictates that a microcomputer Fq[ e who ig teach; Ja 

18 b P‘ h c f f ! c,ent eas y t0 °P ( - nlte ' the Master Sc. is a particular asset. Y 

rhe Master 512 puts all the power of nQW afford t0 teach r more b nctice 

16-bit computing under your control, tor thjm lhe 

under £1,000. This control comes courtesy 

of the GEM Collection which provides an ^ ^ ^ , el on our 

, con-driven, simple and easy to use environ- ^ SU p po At for advice on ^.ny part of the 


upgrade to the Master 512 at a later stage. 
THE LABORATORY. 

As a simple upgrade to the Master 128, 
the Master Sc. provides a powerful scientific 
computer for under £1,500. A tenth of the 
price of its nearest mainframe equivalent. 

The Master Sc. forms a natural and eom- 
p alible link with the first in the extremely 
powerful Acorn Cambridge Work Station 
range. It uses all the important scientific 
languages - ISO PASCA L, FORTRAN 77, C and 
32016 ASSEAJBLER as well as BBC BASIC. 

For anyone who is teaching languages, 
the Master Sc. is a particular asset, You can 
now afford to teach more by practice rather 
than theory. 

After purchase, you can rely on our techni- 


.*■ i teatur es on the Master 128 make it 
ar ty useful in the schools area, 
ir? l r Wor ^ processing package makes it 
ea \EV Crea ^ ve writing. 

"bile its sophisticated spreadsheet will 


M 


ment, as well as a word processor and 
painting package. 

Not only does this allow you to write 
documents easily, but also to insert charts 
and graphs into them. Thereby improving 
i your business presentations. 

1 Though business is only one of the areas 
lin which the Master 512 will be taking control. 

’ In the Medical field, it could 
taking the drudgery out of repeal . 
r J^Bprescriptions. At the same time monit-i 
NjjJoring dosage for optimum patient care. J 
Existing BBC Micros are capable mi 
Hof running an entire factory. The J[J| 
more sophisticated Master 512 could ^Hjj| 
check every stage in a manufacturing «||p 
process from beginning to end. 

Of course, your immediate needs^H^ 
may not be on quite this scale. So you Wk>\ 
could buy the Master 128 now and easily S?9m 


The BBC Master Series. 


senes. 


The BBC MasterSeries. Whichever area 
it appears in, it be assured of a 
good reception. 
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Raising the 
political pay 
temperature 

After JO months of uefiotlafluns we 
nave now arrived at u pay settlement 
In Committee A. The route has been 
long arid tortuous. The fl H bbv under- 
belly of the universities' academic 
panel hardly seemed able to respond 
to the knocks we gave them. Their 
acknowledged problems on funding, 
coupled with their negative attitude i 
throughout the negotiations, soured 
any chance of an agreed result. Most 
universities have in fact budgeted 
around the final settlement and ir 
should present no real difficulty for 
the ii i. However, members' pockets 
have been bit yet again with □ pay 
settlement which does not maintain 
purchasing power. 

The Committee A report calls fora 
review of salaries by April 1987 with 
up imdcrtakingto refiect (he outcome 
rerfeiv in the April 1986 
settlement. We now await u meeting I : 
of Committee B to consider the I . 
report and the DES response^ Th! < 
Association of University Teachers* I ( 
effort must now r 

piiasc and be directed toivards rats / 
mg the political pay temperature. / se 
...J** pufaHc expenditure discussion* / *“ 
VifcXV™ ,n the sprC; / ~ 

uush thl** 1 ? IO J iV u. ir iflsf to / M 

far h,yhl ' r education / iv 
before the next generni election when 

the current Secretary of Stale will a- 

f K , £T eS m ,aWy 10 hf 6 her Places! & 

will accept that unless he 
changes tack he will be leaving a A n 

SS"* l gw. In future years Sue U R 

children wifi not ask “Who was sir mts 

nvh\?" «f h7 U htT *■* -5 °v f 01 

' Vh v, We need to ensure (hat we I 
do not le Sir Keith’s bequest to the % 
na !|°a *ak e the form of a devastated »■ ^ 

wwwtC E 

jhereis nojnsUt^lTon For Iho'uGc'J £ 
planning assumption or a 2 per cent hoc 
cash cut per annum. The white paper ten 

shows an average annual cut of l per tha 
cent by 1988/89. The UGC alre££ ‘He 
has Hinds In reserve. If the main 
committee kept to Its 2 per cent P r0 
Eq «» »y 1988/ 3* 




Charters for all’ call from Adam Snii 

K;,ru " < “’ ll1 “I"™ "" ,l Nali,mi ' AJ '™'y B"Jy. « '■Demand would be delermined in to johs, where., „„ 1 


I I by Karen ( iold 

[ J I lie [ucihlciii facing hiehci education 
I J in its nc.tr total di-pcm leticc <>n public 
| f money. leading in lack of freedom, a 
I ''5., ,lf ch * 'ict*. ami absence of respon- 
i Mndily, according to a paper front the 
I A dn in Smith ins litu le pub- 

| It shed this week. 

I™ 1 ’ l Jil P L ‘ r . ■University Challenge 1 
I by Douglas Mason, calls fur all 
I polytechnics mid colleges to he given 
I umversiiy-sivlc charters and freedom 
I jruni extern; il quality controls so that 
[ institutions can compete equally in the 
[ student market. 

Free competition wirh students sun- 
porting themselves preferably with 
loans but otherwise with government 
voiK-ficn. would mean the Hhofiijon uf 


inittee and Natinnal Advbniy Body, it 
says. 

Veiled i me rests in the universities 
have denounced cuts mid the govern- 
ment green paper on higher education, 
Mr Mason says. But the logical re- 
sponse to that is not defeatism but 
independence, the paper says. Instead 
the universities have chosen to be 
lobbyists for the status quo or for 
expansion. 

But estimates of the benefit to the 
country of giving higher education to 
individuals to not take account of the 


'Demand would be determined in to jobs, whereas 
the same way as .( is for the other switch studems froml? ^ 
commodities, not just in terms of the within overall J!*? H 

global numbers seeking higher ciliiea- ceeded in n trtSt n « mbe S i 
lion hui also in terms of the particular dates of lower 
subjects students wished to study and places in stihieSs rhi’. Un ®» 

the institutions in which they wished to study 1 1 thc 7 prti 

study them,” tile report says. Sudi a Research shm.J.1 , 
system would also encourage the dc- vnlcly rinded iiSl pnfta ^i 

vclopmcnt of new institutes. SJ ,£! S s papcrs W 

The paper comes down in favour of ^ un nini ParapsychokjJ 

student loans rather Ilian a voucher research T^w., 

system, since (lie latter would still central mreau^r-Hr^? 


institutions can compete equally in th,- ihT i 1 T , ,r uni or Ine 
| .student market. 4 J , 1 h ? w »' d »viduals benefit the 

Free competition wirh students o.n i a ! 2, thilt r the "W 50 invested 
' porting themselves preferably 3, where IfE ?.'! 11 ,,,n ^ elsf - 
loans But otherwise with govcniiS « ?, nis,ln mco ™ .‘. ,f "niversi- 
vouchers would menu the abolition sfiirW* S 1 egCi , ca,,,e d,rccI from 

asrdi 


Vi. miwuimi » is iu me vuiue 

of the vouchers and where they could 
be “spent Since student demand 
would determine the number of places 
at institutions, these would huve to he 
more flexible in size, so acudemie 
tenure would have to be abolished. 

Mich a system would be more likely 
to »t tract students into courses leading 


"<S me isoesiier purapsycfoC 
ns tin example of pri^aS 
research that would not hnti 
cen i ral bureaucratic criteria Eli 
councils should have 

jind imstgraduiite awards bf 
uled among students to be « 
the itislitutions (hey chose ® 
University ChaUenSi I 
Ltliu anon in the 1990s by ft 
Mason. £9 from the aZd 
" stitute 2 Abbey OtchaldSt 
Loimlon SWIP 2HJ. 054 


King s conies back into the NUS foId Disputerf 

by David Jobbins . ■ 

^ the decade 

almost five years. A referendum at the on all three including MsVicW Ph.fe P ^% ca P didat «- 

miw ChclSn" and m oL| C C n Elb - votc isolates Imperial Collenc S® ado P^d ntC TUI11 DIGS OD 

of its students took part. 

Kmo\ ft mi ic L. i i 


STitereTIH h hM° I « b mS£riqf ’fa? NUS wi " bc 

EST" al1 ,hree ^ 

tfie vote isolates Imperial College “offic^N*! ?.i h “ i ado P ,ed M thc 

London as one of the few major high er <!, h Jf ,lon , al Organization of 

education institutions in Englandand dJma.hn^" «»didate for presi- 
Wales outside the NUS. I " 1 at lh ® organization’s Easter con- 


\i7"i — ■poLi.uiiuna m enmand and 
, WaIc s outside the NUS. 

. King's left NUS in 1981 and has n Mr Passman ‘here was 

rinhf 5S' ? re j8 Hrdcd as !l bastion of thc three co feL'l faV n Ur ° f affilia,ion at «H ' 

S g n within t|,c 5 , udcnt movement. An much of rS ft B °W? en “ had made 

Anb-NUS Society, with a leadershin Si S Vi" f| naticial implications but 

composed largely of theology snf Sir, f- fld a 8 reed lo a phasing in of thc 

c etiis, fought a rearguard act A the »>e y e I r period. 


mu up to t| ]c referendum 
Mr Duane Passmun, acting general 

sEasaS S 


uiniiaiion ices over a five ye “ ar period 
fejS ^ tw «" Chelsea and P Queea 
u° , eges and N US had re- 
™'n«cd°c kCnd “ Pi ' CKin e' Sd ' ri - 
Meanwhile tile main battle for next 


ferviuv u ^ B " IUM,lun 5 master con- 

mZe thl i 5P55 Bnt 15 Mr And y 

K’c - L ? ft Al . liance candidate. 
iNULa is not putting up a candidate 
for vice president, (education) and this 

Linzi B C r!.H° V,dp w" °F enin 8 for Ms 
of the ,ndL, P e . ,,dc nl member 

ot the NUS executive. The un- 

SlS S' 05 '' 0 " is t OW the dissident 
Jociahst .Orgaiiizcr-backed Socialist 
Students in NOLS will react. Defeated 
in the presidential race. SSIN may well 
atm for the welfare brief. y 


exam results 




up "jy , [ life 'm* * “ n ** N - i ng set ^ ^ 

A^b ^ . ^ due to start in ' - 

lnfkl .f dfahim , 

..Mr Bryan Nicholson, chairman of XiJw) ? 

|enj^ S" ' I 

q u aUfications^” M^ S Nic hoiso^ safn by N J C ? 0blo: Newcastle University student ©in© Asle shows off his haul 
f ro m «^ rds «-Wi*hn25 i s °f tro P hles thc English- Welsh Universities Skiing Cham 
report rfffi'n 1 !,dation ma * in the pto !?®“P?» held in Switzerland. The Norwegian student of ml chan^l 

SsiJS 011 11,6400 com p e,i '-' -SS 




1 % 


« — v_ — '“i** *v ns * per cent 
pluming assumptions then by 1988/ 
89 the UGC would have annual 
reserves totalling more than £100 
million. This so-called “good housc- 
keeplng would, however, only have 
been round at a cost of 2 Sftfl 
arademlc and academic related 

„iJi n, i Ven ? t ? rcs P°nses to the UGC 
planning letter 12/85 show that no 
®" e . b . prying wolf. After 1981 there b 

usaa-r kr wh,? 

In this now phase of the campaign 
wo perhaps need to take slock olwhS 
we have Sone a « d have bSn abTe to 
achieve. The AUT has contacted and 

incorporate In their ValEo™ oS 
5 n c S rccn Paper criticisms Sf the 

SuEFa^* h V l * r 

S? 1 !!’!; P ,hw 1 organlzntTons (hat 
“ a “ Intending to subrrdt 

crlticismshavc done so. The pressure 

?h r sy |,l .u 8bout by thc Air ^ iiS«d 
UGcPrcsjmnse? 6 “ ntCnl of the 

„ 0Mr successft,! one dny strike rent 
wft » ‘I 1 ? Govern nicnt. We 

orm^ ^ 8 ,,mi "P lv, th a wave 
or messages on access, funding n 0 v I 
mill research. Airr B, . pny I 

enlM ^Z 

Diana Warwick 

^ssvsastsir 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Dundee University academk 
seeking the intervention of the/ 
ory, Conciliation and Arbitral 
vice in an industrial relations d 
which has lasted for 10 yean. 

The Association of \]m 
I cachcre is to meet ACASnnt' 
m a bid to establish a pros 
agreement with the university ma 
nienl on issues of conditions of 
ployment. 

Mr David Blcimun, rcpraloffi 
•b® AUT, said the universal.*?) 
mzed the association, but tirt' 
; ir to n normal negoti^fw 

Min ch. 9ti per cent 
I Al I members, on a 78 per «W’ 
bad voted forsueliaproccdure,t- ij 
university court hnd railed toco® 
decision. Despite farth|u«w^ 

dons from the 

recent | y dotted ■ hat /Jg 
should nor 6c consuleTcda^inw 
the end of Wi . unto* ■ "gS 

court members endorsed J J J 
further talks in a postal oww ■ 


Nice 0ino: Newcastle University student 0ino AsleshowsoffhteilnS 
of trophies from the English- Welsh Universities Skiing Cham* 
ptonshfps, held in Switzerland. The Norwegian student of mechanic^ I 
engineering was the most successful of the 400 comnpiit„« !"! 


suggested thc oS»u5 p i cn,ber ' This 
Hum of desiBnaiwf h° n i- for a consor ' 

standard-2tri!o‘ d bod,es lnvolvod in 
vaUdation n ®' assessment ^nd 

and GuikS ,b th he n MSC has asked a *y 
dan Ed!iMl,- hc ^V siness and Technl- 
Socieiv.i U r C d t i? n Council, the Royal 
tion i£i?^ A P S and t * ie Scottish Voca- 
board nt*. U° unc *l to join the 
Reav ’ ill 5 10 chaired by Mr Peter 
r ad t, 8™“? pereonnei director for 
Schweppes, who is also a 
"^mber of the Youth Training Board. 

unlniH»u W r hoard w,1,ch hflS ° ecn set 
w?tH« y F ? r „ a ycar ,s to deal not °nly 
th the qualifications of the validation 

S^Prcsented on thc board, but 
ten 0f , pther rccoenized valldat- 
l,r C5 v ll s role wTlI also be to 

Sm«,io' n h s e de ™ ,0 P"'=“ 1 °f 

because they fear tho “extra 

>^SS^5S3 l S! ,d ' 

Snglmonfs Xc^'complM' if 

alsSterlS &]“.«« ^Ql hns 


Unesco ‘WU1 rise’ fronTforT^h^ 

The United Kinorlnm ivn..i.i ...i . . .. 


The United Kingdom would seek read- 
ndsaion to Unesco as soon as Mrs’ 

SorSTSI deposcd as Prime Minis- 

EE?" ,0 Unes “' Mr 

Whhtam said the United States 

K d k 50 retuni t0 the UN aaenev 
akhough probably not immediaS 

*3 Reagan left office y 
inn^ 6 be out of Unesco as 

ter 8 S 5 u . M n rS n , 11,8tcher is wHlSC 

a raon t h longer," Mr 
KZS'iP,"' *»? ™ »llerna- 


BslS ilar or *“ nizatiu " >»=ing «lab- 

^British press, which had helped 
persuade the British to pull out of 

hv n t e h SC °A had J :,earI y been Manipulated 
Uon h ti^ m H r ‘8ht-win| organiza- 
fii ,Jd ' ge FounaaUon, Mr 


lurther talks in a po»f' u " 
The last court meeting w * 
confidential list of the namc&< 
90 members of staff who were 
op tho AlTTs day of action la 
MrBIeiraansald tWswasa 
dinary move, and - sp6niec 
' attempt at intimidation. M In ; 
It Is^only a partial fist, been 
heads of department . who w 
to submit names, will have 
strike themselves or tumble 
tarn who was on strike ” 

Mr Bleiman added that the 
of personal cases being broug 
aui, complaining nbout mt 
pressure ai Dundee, had 
| epidemic proportions in recet 
individuals have been undi 
ure to take early retirement o 
SSJ s 5 v erance in circumstance 
this should have been on a vc 
oasis. The pressure seems 1 1 
™ ,h « very top," he said. 

a UT also intends rest 
move by Dundee to deduct s 
proportion of striking acad 
salaries than is the norm, 
academics do not have a d 
working week, most universllki 
m*F tC L Ihat •he deduction shot 
1/260 ^ Ut ^ undec F* ans t0 ^ 
Dundee’s secretary, Mr Robert 

lOn. Kfilri tha 1 I 


Whitlam said. — *’ mr T T,,. A‘ n !. ocau . cuons 

un,-. but Dunde c P'ans t< 

While aereeins that c ■ 1/260. 

critidsnis had been levelled at the Dundee's secretary, Mr Rol 
25 r ?i°Mfrf Unesco had been iusti !° n ’ s f ld t { ie courts had del 
fled, Mr Whitlam insisted that marker! Jl n8lb what P ro P° rtio[ 

reforms to the 40-year-old body had S° U d ^ d ? du c*ed, with son 
taken place one Britain and Amcricf 5°” Su - g 8“ tm 8 it should bc » 

^announced their intends m a . s,x da y * ceJc basis. “11 

withdraw. cnnons to mem was basically what was f 


^asS^sisasrs £ 

Ine Reseairh r«SS?. Bnd Engineer- full coimrii i... .. _ 


moj uasis. n 

ment was basically what was 
equitable," he said. 


arrangements prove tM ^ . ° ur 11 M JtcheIl. rro,e “or Bill sor Kingman's^ n, V' Profes - 

.fillEsSs llIBi®” 

pu ' fom -*■ && S5!s£^gggs 


willingness to consider a«aw 
ing one or other of the Roywfj 
tones. The ehnirman Of SW 1 ® 


principals. 

The full council will cojsj 
scientific and financial cos 
nefits oi' r.*ch « » 

meeting, when mS™** ™ , 
a final decision- 
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Access restricted 
to blacks only 


Nottingham artist Margaret Bryan, who died last year, is being commemorated at Trent Polytechnic in an 
exhibition of her wood engravings discovered by polytechnic lecturer Tony Ingram. The exhibition, 
including this industrial landscape, M in the polytechnic's Bonington gallery and runs until February 21. 


hy Maggie Richards 

An access course aimed exclusively al 
black students and tough I unly by 
black lecture r*. is to he launched iii 
Sheffield. 1 lie scheme, which begins in 
April, will on completion guarantee IS 
places for students on degree courses 
at Sheffield City Polytechnic. 

After taking legal advice Sheffield 
has decided to go ahead wiili the 
proposal without seeking any special 
designation order under race relations 
legislation. 

I he local education authority is 
arguing that the course conics under 
clauses in the legislation which relate 
to provision for under represented 
groups in areas nf employment and 
education. 

So far 3D firm applicn lions have been 
received for the 24 places on the first 
course, and interviews sire scheduled 
to begin next week. 

The part-time course will be run ill 
Granville College of Furl her Educa- 
tion in Sheffield river four terms. 
Eventually it is hoped to organise a 
rull-tiinc course over ilirce terms. 

Successful students will bc offered 


places un jiiii vice hi uc degree courses 
in applied social studies, education, 
public iKliiiinistr.'iiion and housing stu- 
dies. 

I Tic access course- is an at tempt to 
redress the imbalance between black 
and while graduates, and follows dis- 
cussions between the local authority 
and black community groups in the 1 
city. 

Sheffield does not have an exces- 
sively large Mack population - the 
course has been designed ui meet the 
needs of un estimated* per cent of the 
adult population. 

But thc local authority is hopeful 
that an extension of thc scheme may 
lead to other initiatives for oilier 
groups who have inisscduul on educa- 
tional opportunities. 

In iheir studies, students attending 
the first access course will examine 
many subjects from a black perspec- 
tive. 

But Mr Peter Wilson, curriculum 
development officer for the project, 
emphasised tiiai ihe scheme was not 
intended l» lie a permanent solution to 
the problem of attracting black fieople 
into higher education. 


Scientists want open 
and independent UGC 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A more independent, more open Uni- 
, yereity Grants Committee with a stron- 
BK secretarial is the Royal Society's 
prescription- In Us submission to ine 
Croham inquiry into the UGCs role 
and constitution. 

Thc society says if the UGCs advice 
is to command respect It must be seen 
!’ c mdc/Hwu/cfir. which could be 
ucmcvcu ej Ifier by retaining the njv- 
scni committee arrauflentcni but hav- 
ing more non-academic members or by 
creating a two-tier committee with the 

n?nf\n’ carrying a majority 

of non-academics. Thc latter is also the 

aiUvS favou r ed b y the Fellowship Of 

CrohSm n, ' S 115 ° Wn submi ««>n to 

UGCshn.?ffL S | ICi o tV ,I,M ’ S!, y s llw 

adv£?S? teiF 0Vlrnmc,, ^ ss,,ltf 

aaviser on the block grant to uniwrei 
ties and should not be bypassed “hv 
negotmtions with other Scs thm 
JSIW understanding ofThc 
"Atem" Conslram,s of 'he university 
^ The so ciety comes out against any 


merger of the UGC with the public 
sector National Advisory Body, which 
it snys would create un unwieldy 
institution overseeing a large number 
of di son rate clients. It nrgucs that 
overall policy for higher education is 
best left to government itself. 

In a separate submission to Croham, 
the Engineering Council says a re- 
formed UGC must have more power 
to steer Ihe university system , especial- 
ly toward shifts in the subject balance, 
economic manage me ill ol iusiiimions 
mid expediting rutkinulizalion. 

I'he council also favours n stronger 
non-neiideiiiie membership, with more 
employers represent at ives on the com- 
mittee, and says thc quality of gradu- 
ates should he judged hy aitraction to 
employers us well hs class id degree. 

The council also lakes the opportun- 
ity to repent .several points made in its 
recent reply to the Department of 
Educntion and Science green paper on 


The PC with an 
impeccable pedigree 






Biologist wins 
merit award 

McdkS d Re^ ngC k i orn,er| y Of the 
tore of S aT ? h Council s labora- 

brldge is “ b,ology in Cam - 
Ihe flrter of members of 

«SUR "Sieved the unusual 
*S£ui2? Nobel Prizes for 

8ifel moiSjS ^ " 8 Very large bio, °' 

After Alvey 

enimimcftd U M3 r ' ,ed comralttee was 

oganlzattm la ? Week *o consider 
after the fiv^ ° f corn P aler research 

fishes 1? I® Vh ,Veypr °S^! ne 
been orBani^ , K Th ^. COD ™ tee has 
fi>rd,3SSS? h y L S,r Robert Tel- 

gnam, and m “ n? f . lh * altering 

Austhi Rirfl chaired by Sir 

and fnrm de ’ ^. ead n^RcIHab Leyiand 
ormer chairman of Glaxo. 

Bruce chosen 

XnjlS & e, i Libe I al Mp for Gor ‘ 

dee UniveSu C e ^u d /P ctor of Du ^ 
Wore than hk?t * SA f voleis ’ 313 
TamDaiyefi 11 nva1, Labour MP 


higher cdiieution, suggesting that indi- 
vidual universities should be rewurded 
for attracting income from sources 
outside government, and that universi- 
ties must he “more flexible" on salar- 
ies, promotion and redundancy. 

FEU extended 
- and cut 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education ana Science, has decided to 
extend the life of the Further Educa- 
tion Unit for another three years but 
has gone ahead with threatened cuts in 
its rending. 

The unit bad hoped that after repre- 
sentations its budget would bc kept at 
the planned £2 million and above for 
1986/87. Instead binding has been 
reduced to £1.9 million as originally 
proposed by thc Department of 
Education and Science, and will fail 
further to £1 .7 million in the following 
year. 

The unit will be left with only 
£600,000 for research and develop- 
. ment after paying salaries. This means 
that it will not be able to undertake any 
new work and will also have to de- 
crease work in some fundamental 
areas such as vocational preparation, 
education management, experimental 
colleges and staff development. 

The unit has already had to with- 
draw from a low achiever project being 
undertaken with Northampton local 
education authority because of lack of 
resources. 

Most of the new appoin tments to the 
board announced by Sir Keith are 
straight replacements, except for the 
appointment of Mr John Barnes, 
director general of the City mid Guilds 
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Amongst IBM compatibles the Ferranti 
PC is quickly establishing itself as the top dog. 

There's little doubt it's a breed apart. 

It's backed by a nationwide dealer 
network that will offer you the assurance of 
professional pre-sales consultancy and 
advice. And a post sales support package that 
includes fast response, on-site maintenance - 
free in the first year. 

It's worth noting too diat you're buying 
from an all British company with a rock-solid 
reputation for quality computer products 
spannmgfour decades. 

The Ferranti PC range is an IBM 
compatible - and then some! It's got memory 
capacity, speed, expandability, value for 
money price: tags and free business software 
that enables you to do all the everyday 
business tasks - immediately. 

What's more the latest addition to the 
ever expanding range, the AT with its 
distinctive stylish slimline casing, definitely 
offers more byte than bark. 

If you'd like tp know piore about die 


PC that's rapidly becoming management's best 
friend, send now for the Ferranti PC data pack. 

Ferranti Computer Systems Limited, 

Derker Street, Oldham, Lancs, OL1 3XF. 
Telephone: 061-624 9552Tblex: 665764. 
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Personal computers 


| Please send me the Ferranti PC data pack. 


HHEflW 


Position 

Company. 

Address— 


Post to: Ferranti Computer Systems Limited, 
Derker Street, Oldham OLI 3XF 


i Ferranti PC. i 
Th e PCwithpedig re e.| 
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Cash boost to forge 
industrial links 

from David Dickson 


“Wc feci there’s a real turn around 

HniiS’in 86 can !P ,ls «.” said Bruce 
Hallman, press director of High Fron- 

"V P.ro-SDI lobbying nnnip. 

Ihe biggest recipient of SDI funds 

Techn^n' hC M P5 k **«w»» institute of 
rechnology and its off-campus Lincoln 
laboratory, which received almost $60 
null, on Iasi year. This repSted 
about 711 percent of all (he “star wars" 
contracts awarded i n iqm 
A ltogether. MIT now depends on die 
Pentagon for 59 percent oTfrsi resea ch 
funding, amounting to S303 million 
The wunal report claims thu " 
more significant than the increase i 
star wars landing is ihe level of 
depcndeiice by certain key high-lech 
research fields on Pentagon funding It 

if half 
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of federally-funded university work in 
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Threat to 

draft 

dodgers 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
America’s education secretary. Wil- 
liam Bennett, who has already en- 
deared himself to students hy turning 
over the names of loan defaulters to 
the inland revenue service, has now 
gone one step further: he announced 
fast week that records of all those 
receiving federal aid would be turned 
over to the selective service system. 

This means in practice that grants 
will he refused to any student who has 
not registered for the draft, and they 
may also face prosecution. 

The United States has not had 
national service - the draft - since 
1973. But in 1979. after the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. President 
Carter required all young men to 
register at their local post office within 
one month of their 18th birthday for 
possible call-up. It is not known how 
many students have failed to register, 
but the numbers are believed to be 
small. 

A law was passed by congress in 
1982, denying student aid to any who 
failed to register, but until now it has 
never hcen enforced, largely because 
of opposition from many college and 
university organizations who feared an 
administrative burden. But now Mr 
Bennett is merely proposing to turn 
over to the authorities the education 
department’s own computer tape of 
aid applicants. 
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lose who expect to receive ben- 
cGis such as federal student aid 
should be the first to comply with laws 
tcqulripj-tB^tration,’ 1 he told a news 
conference. “This agreement will not 
only protect the federal taxpayer but 
also fulfil our obligation to those 
millions of fine young men who have 
rejsiMcrcil In serve their country if ever 
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Duty to state is top priority 

The Polish United W«.ri. ... . . ^ 


The Polish United Workers Party h;ui 
Iimnciicd what General Juruzdski d c . 
senhed as the "bunk- fur the mind and 
hearts of young people. A plenary 
meeting of the purty's central commit- 
tee, convened ostensibly to discuss Ihe 
problems of the Polish educational 
system, has made il clciir that the main 
issue is not lack of funding and facili- 
ties, serious though these shortages 
arc, but the need to make Polish 
education completely socialist and 
orientated to the needs of the state. As 
Politburo member Tat adeusz Porcbski 
told the plenary meeting: “A teacher 
who does not recognize the raison 
d’etre of the socialist state cannot 
perform his duties properly.” 

In the higher education secior. in 

E articular, the low rale of party mem- 
ership is causing considerable anxie- 
ty. Although during the last academic 
year, membership did not actually 
decrease - according tn Porcbski, ihe 
"first time", for an unspecified number 
oF years, that this was so - the level of 
26 per cent party members is due, for 
the most part, to senior professors 
who will bc retiring in the course of the 
next few years. Tne party, moreover, 
says Porcbski should be “filled with 
anxiety’’ at the low rate of membership 
among students. 

The party’s priorities in the universi- 
ties should be, therefore, a stepping- 
up of party “cadre*' policy, increasing 
party involvement in the "efficient 
administration” of universities and 
colleges, the intensification of the 
activity of the pur tv cells in the educa- 
tion sector, the ‘'assessment’’ of all 
workers in education, and “the laun- 
ching of activities tn strengthen the 
socialist ami secular character” of 
education. 


• ninpiilsnrv (.uiir.es in Marxism- 
Leninism will he “unproved". ,md 
special emphasis will he placed on the 
ini put lance uf the (also compulsory) 
military and civil defence courses and 
training in socialist citizenship. 

At the same lime, there was lavish 
praise of Ihe new Higher Education 
Act, which it was claimed would 
strengthen the auionumy uf the uni- 
versities, although the academic com- 
munity, which did all in iix power tn 
block the act , would say that il does the 
opposite. 

Not surprisingly, the Solidarity era 
jja* hcen blaineu for disrupting the 
"didaclic process" in the universities. 
During martial law, formal postgradu- 
ate education virtually came to a hall 
and has not yet been properly re- 
instated - but the parly's recom- 
mendation is not to reopen postgradu- 
ate courses, hut to send promising 
young scholars to do their doctoral 
research in other countries of the 
socialist bloc, thereby strengthening 
international co-opcrulion. 

Investment in university research, 
too, it was urged should pc concen- 
trated on those subjects specially sing- 
led out by the Coinecon integrated 
research plan drawn up in Moscow last 
December. The lack of hard currency 
for Icarncdjoiirnals and foreign equip- 
ment would restrict research to a small 
number of well-equipped inter-uni- 
versity laboratories which the coun- 
try's 70 or so higher education estab- 
lishments would have to share - 
however costly and time-consuming 
the logistics. 

The profound shortage of primary 
and secondary school teachers alsu has 
its effect on higher education. Some 18 


per cent of leaclicts have only sccmi- 
dary education themselves - anil it has 
been suggested that some university 
lecturers and researchers should he 
sent to (must leaching in the primary 
and secondary sectors. 

A nor her major tenet of socialist 
education - the upgrading of workers' 
(jualificaiinns- is alsu causing concern. 
Relulively few workers arc taking 
.id vantage of the state-sponsored self- 
improvement courses possibly, it was 
suggested, because enterprise mana- 
gers gave them too little encourage- 
ment. Long standing plans for an 
"open university", might, it was sug- 
gested, he revived. 

Bui on one of ihe key points of party 
higher education policy, “positive dis- 
crimination” in favour of the children 
of wurkers and peasants, the party 
elite now scents willing to listen to the 
academics. 

For many years, the official policy 
has been to award extra marks m the 
entrance exam i nations to young peo- 
ple from the 


le from the appropriate peasant or 
proletarian background. Unfortunate- 
ly, this frequently ineunt that they 
arrived at university unuhle to benefit 


from the courses, since their schooling 
niirliciilnrly in the case of young people 
from remote country press, was in- 
adequate. 

During the Solidarity period in par- 
ticular academics pressed for the intro- 
duction of a pre-freshman "zero year" 
for. bright but disndvuntagcd young 
people, to bring them up to standard. 
The first such preparatory coutscs, the 
plenum was told, have now been 
organized, and will begin in the au- 
tumn, although only on an ex- 
perimental bnsis in a few selected 
universities and colleges. 


War veterans honoured with a place 


by Dilip Hint 

As Iron celebrates the seventh 
anniversary nf its revolution this week. 

' « s Supreme Council for Cultural Re- 
volution will find it mi occasion for 
scll-coiignituliiiioii. The SCCR’s prog- 
ramme of Ishiniiziitiun of higher 
education has gone well; nnd after 
years of turmoil followed by closure of 
universities, the higher educational 
system is now buck to normal. 

Tills ycur, according lo official 
sources, university admissions urc one- 
fifth up on the previous year. The 
overall student body of IWl.tXW in the 
country's 2*1 universities compares 
fuvouruhly with the pre-revolution tot- 
aj of 130,000. Of the 23,000 students of 
Tehran University some 30 per cent 
arc female. 

Competition for university places 
last June was tough: 440,000 applicants 
for 40,000 admissions. The applicants 
underwent two entrance examina- 
tions, including one on Islam and 
Islamic government. Special consid- 
eration was given to those who had 
been to the war front with Iraq for six 
months or more, and the family mem- 
bers of the war oead. For others it was 
a straight contest of merit, with the top 
8 to 9 per cent qualifying for a 
university place. 

The successful applicants were then 
investigated by ministry of information 
and other intelligence agencies for 
their political background. Apparently 
the government is unwilling to invest in 
those whom it considers insufficiently 
Islamic. 

That cultural revolution is high on 
the regime’s agenda is obvious from 
the membership of the SCCR. It is now 
headed by President All Khamanei, 
which was not the case when it was 
first set up by Ayatollah Khomeini in 


Students protesting in Tehran as Islamlzatlon gathered pace. 


June 1980. It includes such luminaries 
as parliament speaker Hashemi-Raf- 
snajani, chief justice Mousavl-Ardc- 
blli, and ministers of Islamic guidance, 
and culture and higher education. 

Following Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
guidelines, Ihe SCCR has tried to 
achieve the twin objectives of ending 
cultural imperialism, whether of West- 
ern or Eastern variety, and imbuing 
universities with Islamic values. 

It has redesigned curricula; spon- 
sored new textbooks or modified the 
existing ones in the light of Islamic 

f recepfs; set up In-service courses on 
slam for the teaching staff; and re- 
placed Western concepts in education 
with Islamic ones. It has organized the 


"university crusade" for students and 
teachers, urged faculty members to 
participate in the activities of the 
'‘reconstruction crusade", and encour- 
aged university employees to join the 
local Islamic Association. 

An example of the redesigning of 
the curriculum is the general education 
programme. Its secular content has 
now been changed to courses in Isla- 
mic morality; history of Islam; and 
revolutionary movements in Islamic 
countries during the past century. 

The problem arose in social scien- 
ces. Here the SCCR’s task was lo 
purge Iranian society of the Western 
values Injected -into it through social 
sciences conceived and developed by 
Western scholars. 


Part-time study boom - but grants cash goes begging 
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W part-timers. And unUke most 


Intention when, in the spring of 1984, 
the state legislature voted $11 million 
for the programme for the coming 
academic year. Last week Ihe New 
York boara of regents announced to its 
embarrassment that It bad only man- 
aged to spend 28 per cent of the 
money. 

“I think everyone recognizes that 
the lack of interest was due to the 
technical problems,” explained Bar- 
bara Flynn, assistant to the state 
deputy commissioner for higher 
education. "The first year,” she added 


for further clarity, "is, of course, the 
first year". 

In fact the “technical problem’’ 
seems to have been fairly simple: no 
one bothered to tell the higher educa- 
tion community that there were mil- 
lions of dollars waiting to be picked up. 
Under the new law, part-time students 
can be given a maximum annual award 
of $2,000, and an estimated 250,000 of 
them were eligible. Of these, only 
5 911 actually applied for and were 
given grants, and tne average payment 
was a mere $525. 


Hie regents, it transpired, had not 
: tne programme 


only failed to publicize i 


- they had also hedged It about with 
bureaucratic rules which effectively 
precluded any new part-time students 
from applying. And colleges which did 
get lo hear of the scheme were only 
being reimbursed at the end of the 
term instead of the beginning, causing 
a cash-flow problem which curbed 
their enthusiasm. 

Slightly shamefaced, the regents 
have gone back to Governor Mario 
Cuomo, promising to amend their 
rules and lo do better in future. They 
are asking for another $11 million 
dollars, and the word from the state 
senate is that they are likely to get it. 
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Sorry, 
miracles 
are off 

Budding missionaries in California 
with short legs urc going lo have to 
slay ihul wuy. A practical course on 
mlrudes at the Fuller Theological 
Seminary In l’asudcna has been sus- 
pended after objections by the theolo- 
gy faculty. 

Fuller, which is a leading evange- 
lical seminary with some 3,000 stu- 
dents, has been offering the course 
since 1982. Il was intended to give 
missionary-minded students experi- 
ence in praying for the sick, and 
dealing with claims about the super- 
natural which are often made in third 
world countries. Since its Inception 
the course has always been folly 
subscribed. 

The problem seems to have been 
that It was a little too successful. One 
student who took the course, Marlon 
Phipps, was quoted in the Washing- 
ton Post this week as having seen two 
Instances of the lengthening of short 
legs during class prayer, one of which 
appears to have been genuine. Phipps 
himself had B sore right hand during 
me session, which was cured by 
another student saying prayers over 

Far from welcoming this evidence 
of divine Intervention, however, file 
coJJege authorities drew back. 
“There are things that are appropri- 
ate when done In a church that are 
not appropriate In an academic set- 
ting, said Jack Rogers, association 
provost for church relations. 

The announcement suspending the 
conrse, published In the school's 
weekly newspaper, sayst “This deci- 
sion was taken to permit time lo 
review (he biblical, theological, his- 
torical and statistical foundations of 
God's usual and unusual interven- 
tions ln the human process.” 

It tsexpected that ihe course will be 
re-offered again later this yenr - 
minus the miracles. 


Two killed 
in Haiti demo 

from Ed Brandon 

KINGSTON 
University and secondary school stu- 
dents were in the forefront of the 
agitation which brought an end to the 
regime of Jean- Claude Duvalier in 
Haiti. Reports reaching Jamaica speak 
of at least two students killed in the 
northern coastal city of Gonaives, 
when military vehicles were driven 
into crowds of demonstrators. The 
Haitian security forces also used 
whips, sticks and automatic weapons 
to disperse the protesters. 

Troops were flown in to Gonaives by 
helicopter as students set up road- 
blocks on the main routes to the city - 
motorists were required to shout 
“Down with Duvalim!” in order to 
pass. Smaller disturbances have also 
been reported from around the coun- 
try, ana have included the burning 
down of government buildings in Petti 
Goave, 40 miles south of the capita!. 

These protests marked the begin- 
ning of the new academic term but they 
were n continuation of action that 
started last November when three 
students were shot and killed. 
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Francis Evans on how 
classics of engineering 
design have left their mark 
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Students usually study the classics of 
their discipline. Rembrandt and Van 
Go eh, Shakespeare and Wordsworth 
are offered as models of excellence. 
Darwin, Newton and Lavoisier are 
familiar to scientists, and courses in the 
history of science arc common. En- 
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army, the Panzer division, which ear- 
ned its infantry, guns and supplies, at 
the same speed as the tanks. The point 
;s this: the Panzer division diil not 
invent the lank, but in a sense, the tank 
invented the Panzer division. The 
Germans hnd the social organ iza tion 


flineers, however, havc to make some which could use the new technology 
effort to find their own classics. This We should .remember this point as we 


raises several questions. Can we sec 
technology ns culture and a creative 
activity ur is it merely applied techni- 
que? Perhaps it has a dual nature, like 
the difference between catering and 
cooking. If there arc classics, then how 
do wc distinguish them? Do we know 
what technology really is? 

The question whether there arc 
engineering classics can be answered 
out of hand. The Spitfire and Mos- 
quito, the Dakota and Concorde are 
often quoted as classic aircraft; classic 
wrs such as the Ford Model T, the 
Silver Ghost or the Mini. Robert 
Stephenson’s Britannia Bridge and the 
grand cantilever across the Forth count 
nigh among bridges. Wc cannot deny 
subjective response as evidence, but 
there is no shape or pattern to it . Wc 
arc in the same state as indiscriminate 
collectors of data about railway en- 
gines - commonly kown as fi rivct. 
counters’’. Wc must go to some better 
analysis. 

Unfortunately technical undcr- 
. suuuliaa is uncommon in Britain. 

' T.^hjviVoKj ui not part of .pur culture, 
we quickly tee the political, social or 
economic aspects of a situation but 
never the technical. Consider David 
and Goliath, and how we are taught 
the i hc« .logical explanation that God's 
f 7 thc Litt,c Goody ro 
defeaube Big. Buddy. We ignore (he 
technological interpret! ion: n sling 

th.fcR2i ,d r ls , lcthal uf 2WJ nitres in 
toy: no 
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wonder whether it is Britain or Japan 
which is best adapting to the new world 
of electronics. 

Perhaps this view of technology in 
history gives us one measure of clas- 
sics, as designs so radical that they 
change the whole game. The Warrior 
was like this in I860, an ironclad 
battleship so fast »nd powerful that it 
could have faced thc rest of the world’s 
navies. Yet Warrior merely introduced 
20 years of confusion where mistnkes 
in design, nut obsolescence, forced 
each successive change. Thicker 
armour led to bigger guns, broadsides 
were compared with turrets, and lhe 
long range of sailing ships was set 
against the manoeuvrability of the 
cnnl-quzzling steamers. 

Some designs hint ai desperation, 
Prussia's Uhlan was designed to charge 
its target with a dynamite ram while 
thc crew sat docilely on a raft towed 
behind it, wondering if they might 
have to rclx»ard their ship to make 
another attempt. Britain built Inflexi- 
ble, a ship whose guns each weighed 8U 
tons, whose armour whs of 24m-thick 
iron, and which was still supposed to 
move under sail! Thc Russians tried 
out their circular Pupnvka’s - literally 
round battleships. It wns 1881) before n 
classic design emerged and thc British 
built whole classes ur Admirals and 
Koval Sovereigns. 

Which is the clussic? Is Warrior one 
or is she just 11 member of that “fleet of 




propelled Messcrschmitt 262 sounded 
thc knell of Mustangs and Spitfires. 
Yet we can say that these forms, like 
masterpieces written in a language wc 
no longer speak. 

There is a second way to look at 
engineering classics. They do nut 
appear by some Marxian parth- 
enogenesis nut ut thc bowels uf socie- 
ty. They are the result of the creative 
mind of individuals. Thc Diesel engine 
is u point on the graph of engine 
efficiencies but the continuation of 
that graph was not a necessary law of 
nature, when compression ratios went 
from 4.S to 19 at a single bound it wns 
the work or a remarkable individual, 
Randolph Diesel. Even within an 
established classical form, an indi- 
vidual designer like Buggati puts into 
his cars some quality which is not to be 
found in nny textbook. 

My own preference is for this "crea- 
tive mind’’ approach rather than thc 
“landmark In history”, since some very 
elegant engineering ideas later proved 
to be off the main line of development. 
The wooden Mosquito, Barnes Wal- 


lis's geodetic aeroplane structure and 
the clippers hip Cutty Sark were all on 
evolutionary branches which had no 
future, but they were nevertheless 


big Bugattis are members of a single inspired designs, 
species which became extinct in the We can examine the qualities of the 
early 1930s. creative engineering mind if we com- 

Ail these classics had a world, an pare the steam engineers. Watt and 
ecology which suited them. The bat- Trevithick. Walt was a painstaking 
tleship could not survive among sub- experimenter, careful of every detail, 
marines and aircraft carriers; the " 1 — J — u *" v 
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s Britannia Bridge damaged by Are a decade ago. The Times retosed a plea for it to be 


1 from the pressure in the boiler and 
cylinder to thc vacuum in the conde- 
: nser. ] do not think that any human 

: mind had previously had such insight 

into what it was making. With this 
t clear illumination went caution. Watt 
t was heartily scared of high pressures 
nnd his engine hud to be bulky and tied 
to a large water supply for cooling the 
e cun dense 1 . The engine was insepnr- 

le able from its masonry house and 
c chimney and could never be portable, 
•f Compare Richard Trevithick, the 
if Cornish Giant, with Wart: Trevithick 
t was an elemental personality, a J 9th- 
s century romantic on the grandest 
, scale. His engine was high pressure ’ 
1 and dangerous. Trevithick was wiling 
to cram on steam till thc packings blew 
1 out of the joints. In some flash of 
inspiration, he built everything round 
the boiler: furnace and cylinder were 
inside it, the chimney, crank and 
flywheel nil mounted on it. Powerful, 
compact, it was free of its surroundings 
and was portable. While canny Watt 
stayed at home, wild Trevithick went 
adventuring among the silver mines of 
the Andes. Do we not gain a deeper 
insight into those two engines If we 
look at their inventors as well as at thc 
laws of thermodynamics? 

Even Watt and Trevithick ore no 
more than names linked to popular 
misconceptions in our general culture: 
it was Newcomen, not Wntt who 
Invented the steam engine; Trevithick 
is just a shadowy name. Every year a 
fair number of my engineering stu- 
dents inform me that Robert Louis 
Stevenson built the Rocket. 

Let me give a sadder example. All 
structural engineers agree that 
Stephenson’s Britannia Bridge was a 
masterpiece, a true classic. It was 
damaged by fire in the early 1970s. The 
Times would not publish a letter 
suggesting that the bridge should be 
repaired; while at the very same mo- 
ment there was a great fuss about a 
Titian in danger of being sold to the 
Americans. The Treasury found £2 
million for thc Titian whlcfi was neith- 
er part of our national heritage, nor in 
danger of destruction; but Britannia 
Bridge was cut up for scrap. There Is a 
large fraternity who concern them- 
selves with our culture, who set up a 
furore if a sculpture is dropped in a 
gallery or one of 1,000 country houses 
is threatened. But we hold in contempt 
that very engineering which has pro- 
vided us with our comfortable living 
these last two centuries. 

Engineering Is not easy to grasp as 
culture. The concepts are beautiful but 
there has been too much rivet counting 
and too little interpretation. It is a 
problem which calls for thought and 
sympathetic understanding, not the 
mechanical provision of research 
grants. We need, like Diderot, “to 
change the common way of thinking” 


Majestic class battleship HMS 
Hannibal, pride or lhe fleet. 
Above, thc prideof World War II 
dogfights 

in order to reveal lhe creative en- 
gineering mind. 

Occasionally the engineer tells us 
how he thought it out. Wc have 
Snicnton’s account of his wuicr-whccl 
experiments in 1759 and Rohcrl 
Stephenson's thoughts on iron bridges 
in thc eighth Encyclopaedia Briiaimi- 
ca. More often one traces their thought 
bet ter by building model s or d rawi ng - 
sketching makes you luok as no photo- 
grapher ever can. For written accounts 
arc not plentiful, and too few en- 
gineers wrote as Nasmyth did. Perhaps 
this is one reason wny there are so 
many historians of science and so few 
of technology. There is, however, 
another reason which lies in the very 
heart of engineering. 

Science is explicit; it does not exist 
until it is published. Technology does 
not so easily lend itself to words. You 
can write "volumes about thc VW 
Beetle or the Spitfire, just as you can 
about a Uccthnvcn Symphony or a 
Rembrandt, without being sure that 
you have captured its essence. 

It is not a question of numeracy, 
cither. Thc medieval masons of 
Bourees cathedral and King's College 
chapel achieved that lightness, eco- 
nomy and power of conception with- 
out benefit of mathematics. The Tur- 
kish bow is another example of this 
“instinctive" engineering, ft wns a 
structure made From horn and sinew 
which totally changed its shape when it 
was strung, and could shoot an arrow 
more than twice as far as thc English 
long bow. 

Let us look back to the first tools, 
hand axes made three million years 
ago. Since their maker went upright, 
the hands and mouth were liberated. 
The mouth was less needed for seizing 
food, and more free for words. The 
hands could now use tools. Yet this 
stage was reached before rhe modern 
brain evolved. Ziujanchropus had only 
thc 50Gcc model compared with our 1 .5 
litres, As the brain grew to modem 
size, disproportionately large areas 
were dedicated to hand ana mouth. 
We are well aware of the implications 
of this for our ability to use words and 
arguments; our cducation is based on 
our capacity for abstract thought and 
mathematical reasoning. But what ab- 
out the hands? 

We leam without words using our 
hands. We feel the uncertainty of 
structures which rock, and the strength 
of string when we pull but not when we 
push it. One experience is enough for 
us to know that one material is brittle 
and snaps while another is pliant. We 
know intuitively the difference In 
forces between n push and a blow. Yet 
all tbesc wordless forms of knowledge 
are of the essence of engineering, at 
least before the days of electronics. 

There is a prim a facie case for 
thinking that man La as naturally an 
engineer as he Is a word user, and that 
the creativity oE the engineer calls for a 
more significant place in our under- 
standing of culture. However we 
choose our classics, we need to look at 
technology with the same eye that has 
hitherto been reserved for the so- 
called polite arts. Let our last classic, 
then , be the first - that primitive hand 
axe which initiated the whole story. 

The author is principal lecturer at 
Sheffield City Polytechnic and honor- 
ary lecturer at the University of Shef- 
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Back to school: an 
exercise in cooperation 


“The high schools ill this rtHmlryaic; 
always ;ii the mercy uf the colleges, 
according to A. Itorjcl. Gian.am the 

president of Yale University. I he 

colleges change their reyuiitmcnts 
and fiieir ad missions entenu. and llw 
high schools lire constantly trying to 
catch tip with what the a. ! leges arc 
thinking. When the colleges » 
seem to know what they lbwk M 
period of time, il’s no wonder that tins 
use i llai ion lakes place all llic way 
through 'the system" . 

Jn the past, college preside nls_ and 
cans lmvc rarely talked to principals 
and district superintendents. Only ■«- 
frequently have college faculty met 
with their counterparts in P»Wil 
education. The college eiuriciihini, as 
President Ginmatti observes, has oecii 
planned in isolation and high schools 
have been left with no dear sense of 
what higher education expects their 
graduates to know. Alter living lor 
vears in two separate worlds, Amer- 
ican educators in schools and college 
are beginning to take nonce of caeli 
other. 

The roots of cooperation stretch to 
the early nineteenth century, when 
teacher-training institutions organized 
their own lower schools so prospective 
teachers would have a place to practice 
what they were learning. Those msthu- 
rinaa Sett a : verted .Interest- -Ip eatW, , 
1 ^education that Sew college or Universi- 
ties today recognize* _ _ 

In 19®, the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, a voluntary associa- 
tion of school and college officials, was 
organized to standardize the academic 
requirements or college, propose suo- 


jdcas of central intpu nance to [heir 
discipline. Thus far, colleagues hate 
come together in the fields of foreign 
languages, history, englisli, P J, J SIL 

c:.....i,nuni,i v s ... 
idi» ilurs accomplish their ends without 
large doses of nine, money, ur 
bureaucracy. Such Hiilhunpc. gra«- 
ronts movements, by. ‘heir nature, 
hiive great opportunities not only ,u 
endure, but in flourish. 

University of Pennsylvania profes- 
sor Clnire Gnudiani. who is project 
director for academic alliances, says 
this collaborative movement flows - 
from the same idealism that motivates 
people lo enter the teaching profes- 
sion. Reaching mil to each other, is a 
natural and intelligent part of being a 
good teacher. "The extent to winch wc 
can nurture the sustained intellectual 
commitments in all sectors, Ur. 
Gnudiani maintains, “is the extent to 
which the whole system will gam. 

Ynle University olid the New 
Haven, Connecticut, public scltra . 
system established a teachers’ institute 
10 improve leaching in local schools 
and pciKlute high quality curriculum 
materials. L-adt year, about hfl 
teachers attend seminars on the t ale 
campus and prepare curriculum units 
for their students in close consultation 
with senior professors. . 

Topics are chosen by the teachers 

b?w£qn 


T he outbreak ol the Second 
World War brought an influx of 
•iradcmic ^cicntisis into 
Whitehall. Some, like Sir Henry 
Ti/aril Patrick Blacken and Chur- 
cSs confidante. I ; . A. Limleiiunn 
(Lord Chcnsell) already had expen- 

S * As an anatomist, whose main pro- 

mein was modest: to investigate me 
effects of exposure to German bomb 
blasts. This involved, among other 
things experimental work on animals 
and ^reconstruct ing what exactly hap- 
pened when people were wounded or 
Ed in ir raids. The results it turned 
Jut were not at all what had been 
supposed, which naturally led lnm on 
u» draw conclusions about the relative 
effectiveness of different types of 
bomb and bombing policy. 

Since this was an essentially new 
kind of warfare, and one in the 
employment of which the Alh« were 
soon to surpass the Axis, his findings 
proved to be of more interest, to those 
□tanning the air offensive against Ger- 
many than to the civil defence author- 
ities He thus soon found himself 
welcomed into the highest po hey- 
making circles and in due course 
embroiled in tlw controversies nssoi > 
mod with strategic bombing and Allied 
operational planning generally. 

This story, including his subsequent 
role as scientific director in clone o 
drawing up the British Bombing Sur- 
vey Report, is vividly told in From 
Apes loWurlorJs: The Autobiography 
(fm-M6) of Solly ZgMiwM" 
(Hamish Hamilton, 1978). The 
account is largely based on papers now 
deposited in the University of East 
Anglia Library. They include, besides 
bis own voluminous cm restxuidence 
und memoranda. » trust collection of 
material (including successive drafts of 
the air plan for the invasion of Trance) 
which came his way dunng the latter 
phases of the war. 

r i if,, “floi 



Solly Zuckcrnian in 1950 


Memoirs of a 

power-broker 



In the 1950s, aftef the Soviets laun- 
ched Sputnik, collaborauon flourished 

once again, as new curricula jn blolo- 
g J, physics, English, and mathematics 
were prepared. Schools and colleges 
Sther pushed for excellence in 

C During the 1960s, eoopmdoii i came 
to a screeching halt- GoHeges and 
universities were caught up i in ithe free 
speech movement, and j" 
sit-ins teach-ins , and other protests 
over the invasion of Cambodia and the 
shootings at Kent State. 

The civil rights movement pushed 

colleges to expand educational oppor- 
tunities for members of minority 
aroups and women, and school dis- 
tricts in America were preoccupied 
with compensatory education and the 
challenge of desegregation. Concerns 
about academic excellence curriculum 
continuity, and school-college col- 
laboration were neglected. 

Today there arc signs of reconcilia- 
tion and renewal. Perhaps it took the 
shock treatment ol having students 
como to college unprepared in the 
basic skills. Perhaps it was thojos* of 


une ui loiiw-n M 

have library privileges and access lo 
campus facilities. .... .. ... 

To date, almost half of the eligible 
New Haven teachers have attended 
the institute for at least one year. Of 
special interest is the fact that in a poll 
of institute fellows, nearly half Indi- 
cated that the opportunity to panel* 
oate In the programme has Influenced 
them to remain In the New Haven 
public school system. 

P The Bay Area Writing Project, 
which began modestly at the Universi- 
ty of California Bt Berkeley, has 
burgeoned into the National Writing 
Protect, operating in 44 states. Some 
3,500 teachers participate in the pro- 
tect's summer institute, designed to 
Wp teachers improve their teaching of 
anting. The teacher-consultants then 
return to teach colleagues in their 
home schools. 


P "KVta"6v.r 1 ord”p. re .«or 

, example; w a chatacterlsticalfy blood- 
thirsty memorandum from the Special 
Operations Executive giving as its first 

(a) 77ie murder of important Ger- 
man railway officials ... 

The names, addresses and Junc- 
tions of about 350 Important Ger- 
nffinlalo stationed at 



f' 
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public confidence in education at all 
levels, or the falling off in enrolments 
may have kneed higher education to 
recognize the schools. In any event, 
college and school educators are be- 
ginning to talk to one another. Col- 
laborative programmes aTe cropping 
up from coast to const. 

One particularly intriguing project s 
known as Academic Alliances. This is 
a national effort to establish conversa- 
tions among faculty in the same disci- 
plines, regardless of their teaching 
levels. A pilot programme of 73 col- 
laborative projects across the country 
includes more than 2,5® faculty - 
from 120 colleges and universities, and 
from 3® schools. 

Modelled after the. county medical 
.societies and .bar associations, these 
partnerships bring school teachers and 
college professors together to keep 
each other up lo date on recent pro- 
fessional developments and discuss 


The National Writing Project is a 
true partnership. It ntlcmpis to im- 
prove the teaching of writing through a 
combination of university-based re- 
search and school-based practical ex- 
perience. And it involves teachers 
From all levels. 

Project Advance, based at Syracuse 
University in New York, allows secon- 
dary school students in four states to 
earn college credits without leaving 
their classrooms. About 4,0® students 
per year, in about 80 high schools, take 
transfenablc college credit courses in 
biology. Calculus, chemistry, English, 
psychology, religion, and sociology. 

These courses are taught by nigh 
school teachers trained By Syracuse 
faculty. Teachers act “adjunct Instruc- 
tor” titles from the university, they 
participate in intensive summer semi- 
nars, and get stipends for the summer 
sessions. Ninety-eight per cent of stu- 
dents participating in project advance 
go on to college. 

Around the United Stales those 
activities and others like them are 
helping to make education’s seamless 
web more of a reality. Ties to tradition 
are not easily .severed and not every 
.cooperative venture is destined for 
success. But ;tp those Who make the 
effort .and occasionally succeed, the. 
rewards are high and students are well 
served. There can be qo better reason, 
for working together. 


man railway officiate stationed at 
the main HQ towns in NORTH 
FRANCE and BELGIUM are 
known to us and the names and 
addresses of others are no doubt 
known to the local resistance 

Whether? and if so how successfully, 
the operation was earned out the 
apcis do not reveal. The books that 
nave been written about the SUE tel! 
of many hair-raising escapades, but 
not about this one. 

With the ending oF hostilities Zuck- 
erman returned to academic life as 
Sands Cox professor of anatomy at the 
University of Birmingham, a post he 
was to hold until 19oa. But although 
Birmingham provided him with a base, 
he continued lo spend much of his time 
on Whitehall committees, advising 
successive governments on a wide 

range of activities which, over the oiineirpuimt;*. v;* 
vears embraced virtually every aspect another except as suitable candidates 
of aHendfic policy making. for membership of this or that commit- 

Simply listing his affiliations takes *" 
up the better part of a column of who s 
Who. Among his initial concerns were 
scientific manpower, natural re- 
sources, toxic substances, environ- 
mental pollution and the organization 
and management of government re- 
search and deveopment. During the 
1960s he was once again involved in his 
role as chief scientific adviser to the 
Ministry of Defence and later as chief 
scientific adviser to the Goverment. 

From 1970 until 1974 he served on the 


The politics of 
science: Hows& j 
Temperley j 
explores the Soil) 
Zuckerman 
archive at UEA 


sion on Environmental Pollution’’, 
“Zoological Society” , etc) . To date the 
wartime material and the greater part 
of that dealing with science policy up to 
about 1960 has been catalogued and 
subject-indexed. The remainder has 
been sorted and listing is in progress. 

Unlike the personal papers of politi- 
cians and others close to the sources of 
power, the archive contains relatively 
few quotable nuggets. Neither he, nor 
his immediate associates, were given 
to gossip or hyperbole - or if they 
were, reserved it for other occasions. 
Thus wc are not told what they thought 
of their political masters or even of one 

.»«ni « cmtnhlf* candidates 

fori 
tee. 

What does emerge is that they saw 
themselves as being very much at the 
centre of things, applying analytical 
and quantitative methods to peacetime 


awarded the urder ot Merit in 
and created a life peer in 1971. 

The papers deriving from these 
latter parts of his public career are 
even more voluminous, and though 
they do not include any official docu- 
ments that relate to his posts as chief 
scientific adviser during the 1960s, 
they take up some 5® feet of library 
shelving and give a remarkable overall 
W the development of British 

JllniiA ika nnef-nra* IrdQM 


from the other. “Thanks for your 
letter,” writes Tizard in 1947. “What I 
should like is for you to give me a list of 
the best 20 or 30 men who were 
engaged in operational research dur- 
ing the war and arc now no longer in 
government employ." 

The increasing centralization of sci- 
entific planning during these years is 
evident from the personal correspond- 
ence he received. Particularly after his 
appointment as chairman of the com- 
mittee on the management and control 
of research and development and later 
as scientific supremo during the Wil- 
son years he was inundated with 
demands from every conceivable quar- 
ter. Biology was not receiving adc- 

/iikQfa eimnArt an/I imn/wturtl nPll 1 
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science during the post-war years, quate support and important new 

They are arranged according to topic . developments were not being followed 
(eg “Committee on Manpower Re- up. But the same, it transpired, was 
sources”, “UN Scientific Conference ■’ ’ ■ . - 

on Conservation” , “Royal Commis- 


dui me same, li transpired, was 
aiso the case with engineering, physics 
and chemistry. Too much money was 


going to government research fit* 
fishments ami not enough to Hid* 
versifies. Nevertheless there warn 
many overlapping projects. 
undertakings were unable to raw®,, 
funds required; those already 
way were being allowed to cooDO; 
even though developments elsew^i 
had cast doubt on their usefulness i 
many British scientists were m 
jobs abroad. . , , c . 

Making a coherent whole o«l« I 
many conflicting demands waspo*. 
not easy. What is clear is that, 
he regarded himself, Zuckenntf r 
perceived by the scientific eorajj-, 
at large as a power-broker. “V 
bring pressure to bear .thWjJ^'. 
many committees on which 
to advance or retard develop 
Nor, as a letter from Loro Ngf. 
cry reveals, were scientists® / 
ones who saw him in twjv _ 
although in that particular ■ 
request came too late lo affect j- 
of Mountbatlcn's resignation. U • 
role in which the Duke - 
and Boss Tweed of New ^ . . 
have found much (jfc 

What was quite drftej J *S s ; . 
needless to say .the ■' 

those involved) 1 

tual level at which rt ^ : 

the organizational w . 
above all, Ihe sheer « 
work required. By 
of the collection 
memoranda and draft ffP® jtfj 
usually heavily 
these reports have b«^ 
for anyone jjy'Jf 1 
they were^ 

resource. ItiscertaiWi^ 
scholars 


^csofiicn^^ 
of scientific P°* JC L ^-- 



Events 


Continuing exhibitions: 

To February 14. North Staffordshire 
poly technic. A Panoramic View by 
Michael Westmoreland: giant panoramic 

a To^SS 1 ^ 0lynn Vivian Ar ‘ 

Gallery, Swansea. Personal Choice: a 

alebraion of 20 th-ceniury photographs. 

To February 15. University at No«ing- 
ham, Bonington, Francis and WyM: an 
exhibition placing the NotiinghHm-born 
artist Richard Parkes Bonington in the 
context of his Anglo-French contempor- 

ar, To February 21. Hatton Gallery, Uni- 
versity of Newcastle. 


Artists in the 
Theatre : stage design by Kandinsky, 
Kokoshka, Cortcau. Ltfger. 

22. John Hansard Gal- 


stage 

lery. University of Southampton. Be- 


la Februar 


tween Dark and Dark'. Thomas Joshua 
Cooper photographic works 1970-85. 

To February 23. Scottish National 
Gallery of Modern Art, Edinburgh. 
American Images: front humanism to 
formalism, American photography 1945- 
H0. 

To February 23. Darkroom, Cam- 
bridge. Fen Archive 1850-1950: n re- 
trospective exhibition of photographs 
from the Cambridgeshire fens, featuring 
Ihe work of five photographers. 

To March 2. University _of East Anglin. 
Icon and Revolution: political and social 
themes in German art 1918-33. 

To March 8. Museum and Art Gallery. 
WnatafEam. Solomon: a family of pain- 
«en. The wotk ot three Victorian pain- 
tcis, Abraham, Rebecca and Simeon 
Solomon. 

To March 24. Collins Galler, Universi- 
ty of Strathclyde. The Decoration of ihe 

Suburban Villa 1880-1940. 

Concerts: 

February 17. Chapel, University of 
Keele. London Slnfonietta: works- by 
Takeminiu .Birtwistle, and Weill. Y 

SSJavapM 

a&J M£ e E , L tmenl of Muslc - 

univeraty or Manchester. Martin Best 

**-F**J tmd guiiarra 
m “SB 8 °‘ medieval France 

or Wrtw ar ^ls?ero e ? iam0Dd - University 
CluSmdwrSf Orchestra conducted by 
^ioTte?PmSf nan W - Uh Arvc Tellefsen 
W oJiS 1 " 6 mcIud « Brahms’s 

ty F JE. 21 ;. Assembly Hall, Unlvend- 
Wind |^W dc - University ChoJS. 
‘ni PmSii a M amber Orches- 

BaTro^le° VenUK 

Noltinaham"! ‘,^ rcnt ^ a| l> Unlverdly of 
Of Safi‘ U " ,vc r pty singers, “Songs 

mwic y8C "’ choraI J 


Planning some good nights out 


Images that recur in oinvcruitinn wall 
rayma Williiims. the iicwariiMii-dirci-- 
torat Essex UniviT.silv'siliesiirc, sire c,f 
crossing barriers mid Imililing luiilgcs. 
She regrets the frequent minimi suspi- 
ciiin between theatre pruk-v ii and 
academics and wants in lueak ili.wn 
the harriers between students and 
nuii-siudcnts and between profession- 
als und amateurs. Her brief at Essex is 
attractively open-ended: to develop 
theatre in the university and the sur- 
rounding area, and she sees :i parallel 
between her responsibilities and those 
of the university’s continuing-educa- 
tion and industrial-liaison officers. To 
Favnia the increasingly common alti- 
tude of universities reaching out to- 
wards their host communities is a 
healthy way of creating links not only 
between people, but also between the 
practical and cerebral elements of our 
lives. 

Faynia trained at RADA and went 
straight into weekly rep at Bridlington. 
But it was her two years with Stephen 
Joseph's Scarborough company that 
was probably the most important 
formative experience for her. Joseph’s 
bracing blend of the frontiersman 
mentality and joyous hedonism still 
colours her approach to theatre. She 
too will describe shows us “events”, 
repeal that whntever else the theatre is 
it must provide “u good night out”. For 
her too the theatre is in the business of 
creating intense and necessarily tem- 
porary communities - for both artist 
and audience. 

Then, finding the theatre not wholly 
satisfying, she gave herself a clear 


tlcL.ldc m winch I ( > hr id mil wlial life 
ami the wui Id |md in nlfri Wh.n lh.it 
1 luucd "in l" It wax mairiatv .mil 
iliililreii; the art. iintiijiics .uni travel 
biixincxxcx. and finally, fnllnwiny the 
death id her hii-.li.nir), ;i degree ill 
Kiis',i:ui from Liiiidmi and a DPliil 
from Oxford on Russian f/nriMriltlivist 
Theatre. 

She directed the liie.it re veisuni of 
the 0/ Trial at the Oxford I’ I a grouse, 
prefacing it with u carnival procession 
and incidentally iiiiraciing ihc threat of 

C riviilc prosecution. This period also 
rouriit the format inn of the Oxford 
Free Theatre, for which slu- mounted 
productions of Bloc and Solzhenitsyn . 
Fellowships in Theatre at Bradford 
and Lancaster followed, before she 
and Richard Crane f to whom she was 
now married! embarked on a scries of 
director-writer collaborations for their 
own company, Brighton Theatre, of 
which probably the best known and 
most award-laden is the adapt ation of 
The Brothers Karamazov. 

Superficially, the Bradford appoint- 
ment bears must relatiun to Fayniu’s 


com chui k m h. is any dangerous edge. 
And ;tny unknown quantity is consi- 
dered d.ui ger< iiis ” 

She sees the current fiiiiiiKi.il and 
artistic nervousness inside and outside 
ihe univeisities as puieiitially self- 
defeating. "I would he really happy if 
only the funding bodies would see that 
a university is Ihe ideal place for all 
aspects of theatre in he explored; for 
playwrights to be able to work with 
large casts; that a university theatre 
can he of such service in the academic 
departments. At Bradford, for inst- 
ance, sve worked with scientists uu a 
portable planetarium that brought kids 
on to the campus. It was » great advert 
for the department.” 

Within weeks of her arrival she had 
mounted n production of The Three 
Sisters, welding into a poised and 
disciplined ensemble a company made 
up of students, ex-professionals and 
local amateurs. What she describes us 
her “Europcnn” approach means that 
it is difficult Ui distinguish heiwcen 
direction and tic sign. The resultant 
, visual clarity is extraordinary. A stilt 
current post at Essex, but the hiagcsl phnHiuraph nf the Chekhov prciduc- 
differcncc is simply that limes have lion, fur instance, would carry a sur- 


changcd. she was at Bradford wheat lie 
value of experiment and the right to 
fail went unquestioned. General Will 
and Welfare Slate were nourishing 
locally; Albert Hunt was nl the Art 
College, and there was a strong tradi- 
tion of encouraging new writing . Now. 
as she puts it. “The retrenchment is so 
painful, it's almost visible; it’s like a 
blanket over everything that can’t be 
linked with material nsset or financial 


prising aim milt of information about 
the characters and their relationships 
to each other. 

Future plans include draniiitizutiuns 
of Tony Parker’s Soldier, Soldier for 
the Essex Festival and Oleseha’s I ‘>27 
novel Envy, the theatre component of 
the Eiscnstcin retrospective in l l i&7, 
and an examination of the cult uf 
romantic fiction, based on Elinor 
Glyn’s It. And, most ambitious, an 



Faynia Williams, artistic director 
at Essex University’s theatre. 

exchange with China (nl ready a step 
nearer with the imminent arrival of a 
Chinese Government dunce exhibi- 
tion). Meanwhile, she whs off to talk to 
Harwich sixth-formers about Russia. 

Jill Burrows 


A new approach to pictorial photography: Mike Weaver talks to Lynne Truss 

A theory of types 



Mike Weaver roundly declares himself 
to be “a believer in visual ety ‘ ” 








If you enn't imagine what that belief 
might involve, he has recently written 
a book and organized an exhibition on 
The P/i olographic Art to demonstrate 
how pictures carry suggestions or their 
origins much as words do. 

Weaver is u render in American 
studies nt Oxford nnd a fellow of 
Linacre Collage. Of late, however, he 
has probably Become better known ns 
an expert on photography, chairing the 
Arts Council photography panel for 
example, and organizing a major ex- 
hibition of the work of Julia Margaret 
Cameron. Over the past twenty years 
ho has looked at thousands of pictures 
- and he has started to see family 
likenesses between them. So when he 
was asked by the Scottish Arts Council 
to pul together a 100-picture show, he 
decided to group the works according 
to “types”, to demonstrate a thesis that 
* * i- like paintings and etch- 




.-.1' 


Detail from Alvin Langdon Coburn’s portrait of Clarence H. White 
(1905), a photograph which Weaver describes as “a Symbolist 
evocation of White as John the Baptist”. 


The late late video show 


ST J D / he Machine 
i?!!^KT U esday S 


then* ifeff ? 11 without preamble and 
wav of « V ^ een much since in the 
testrJrf P. ation °r continuity. The 
have pm S opening credits may 

harden^ ^ a1 ' but lhe more case_ 
refiiEA. Jnsommacs (who anyway 
Bofienp!? be,leve that unconvincingly 
tuning 89°d-night voice and stay 
Dartu < c ° nv mced they’re about to get a 

Beep) 8, JUSt 85 soon as we ' re aU 

oiik» iSS 1 ’ P Brh «P s fittingly, with the 
Nan, r not °nous (now rather tame) 
a a f 2L Junc Paik sitting at a piano. After 
nJEBiwtW) knuckle-flexing, a 
pisyed with the 

remfeS?’ Tft ~ from the ma ^ best 

SJ™ered for lopping off John 
for tv.! tie .~ more 0r lcss set the tone 
nnhii^i 6 u es ; Qiven that (he advance 
made video seem the 
th^in f if st tbe nouveiie vague and 
Wn-taeMh of the dernier eri. it all 
seemed pass4. . 


The lack of any kind of commentary, 
though doubtless in keeping with the 
McLuhanite mood of the enteiprise, 
very neatly avoided the kind of distinc- 
tions the whole area demands; be- 
tween recorded performance art; 
music promos; and autonomous video 
art per se. There was nothing to 
suggest the provenance and develop- 
ment of the medium, how it had 
developed and diverged from the 
avant-garde shorts of the likes of 
Anger and Brakhage, and how the 
technology had defined and demar- 
cated specific video techniques. 

What was left was an egg that even 
the most diffident curate would have 
baulked at. Paik's intro established a 
Spike Milliganish tone that tended to 
deflect attention away from the two or 
three very good things, notably Laurie 
Anderson's “O Superman” (which, it 
would have been useful to have been 
told, comes from the enormous and 
extraordinary United States T-JV, and 
Dan Reeve's Vietnam memory- 
exorcism Smothering Dreams. 

Channel 4 brpke ncw s ground last 


year by showing, over a week, Robert 
Ashley's video-opera for television (a 
fairly complex syncretism) Perfect 
Lives (Private Parts). Having taken 
that bold step, it seems odd that they 
should have gone back to this rag-bag 
approach. Lumped together under 
such a vague and slightly pretentious 
rubric, individual pieces lost any im- 
pact they might have had; Ant Farm 
and T. R. Uthco’s outrageous rerun 
(with a drag Jacqui Kennedy) of JFK's 
assassination was totally pre-empted 
by the preceding nonsense. Set along- 
side Smothering Dreams, it might well 
have offered some point of discussion 
about the cathartic uses to which video 
seems to be pul. 

Ghosts in the Machine might well 
have worked as either a flexible, 
shortish mid-evening slot for indi- 
vidual works or else as a full-blown 
documentary feature. What we get is 
neither ono nor the other. Some nice 
videos, shame about the series. 

Brian Morton 


ings - carry allusions to ihe Christian 
traditions in western art. 

Weaver is keen to show that great 
photography - especially of the picto- 
rial kina - is always produced by 
people steeped in cultural traditions, 
aware of what they are contributing to. 
So the approach lo photography that 
sees the founding father Fox Talbot as 
simply a scientific innovator (“a sort of 
Victorian Clive Sinclair”) is anathema 
to him. One of his alms in the book is to 
emphasize that Talbot was a highly 
cultured man who could, moreover, 
equally be remembered as a major 
exponent of Ihe very unscientific exer- 
cise that is at the heart of Weaver's 
own project; etymology. In fact Talbot 
wrote a 500-page book on the subject. 

“Pictorial* photography is about 
making pictures and it therefore rests, 
Weaver contends, firmly in the tradi- 
tions of graphic art. In the present 
century American practice has reigned 
supreme in this field, producing Stieg- 
litz, Steichen, Strand, Adams, 
Coburn. But while acknowledging that 
photography “confirms our worst 
suspicions - America rules the world”, 
Weaver contends that our 19th-cen- 
tury photographers “wiped the floor 
with the Yanks”, indeed taught them 
all they know. In a spirit of defiance he 
has ignored contemporary American 
photographs in this snow; lo represent 
recent work he has chosen only British 
pictures. In the past twenty years, he 
says, the pictorial line has had some- 
thing of a revival here. 


support British photography suc- 
cumbed to economic and social forces. 
“At the end of the I9rh century 
photography became - quite bluntly - 
vulgarized, because everybody started 
to acquire cameras. Also it became 
professionalized; people could make 
money out of it by doing very boring 
things like making views and portraits. 
The High Street photographer wasn't 
interested in artistic traditions, he 
hadn't the education. What interested 
him was the latest equipment. So 
before you know where you are it's 
become a trade. And with the spread 
of a crude literacy you ger the allusion 
that that is all photography is orcan he. 
If you like, there are 40 million 
photographers in Britain; as a result of 
that we underestimate it as an art 
form.” 

Have the artistic claims of photogra- 
phy been recognized by art historians? 
weaver says not. “They are afraid it . 
isn't art because of its very special ' 
relation to reality." The way a photo- 
graph “captures^ a scene or person 
gives it a quality, of course, that is 
reared by some primitive ueoples-and 
that is revered even by our own 
culture. Weaver says. "That’s whv we 
carry photographs in our wallets, he 
says, “they are icons. ” What he says in 
the book is that a photograph has-the 
unique property of being noth “identi- 
fier'' and '^ignificr”. 

Just because he uses the terms 
sometimes, that doesn't make Weaver 
a scmioilcian. In fact he dislikes those 
who theorize about photography as 
much as he does those who sec it as a 
history of lenses and processes. “I must 
be the first person to write on photo- 
graphy without mentioning Roland 
Barthes, Susan Sontag and Walter 
Beniamin. But I don't need them 
frankly. They are rather shallow in my 
opinion; they are aiming for a higher 
criticism and don’t have the imagina- 
tion to respond to pictures in a direct 
way. So tlicy are not interested in 
photography in the way I am. For one 
tiling, they don’t know enough pic- 
tures." 
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American photographers of a large 
collector’s market, and the patronage 
of museums like the Museum of Mod- 
em Art in New ypfk, jBejqfr qf sufh 


Weaver's book “ The Photo- 
Art ■ pictorial traditions in 
and America" Is published by 
the Herbert Press at £8.95. 

The exhibition tours Scotland until 
September; Madaurin Art Gallery, 
Ayr (February 15 to March I $); 
lery, Ayr (February 15 to March 15); 
Crawford Arts Cente, University of St 
Andrews (March 22 to April 20); 
Dundee Art Gallery ( May 3 to May 31); 
Aberdeen Art Gat lery (June 7 to June 
29); Hunterian Arl Gallery, University 
of Glasgow (August 16 to September 
13). Thereafter it will probably be seen 

y.Aw'ro. , .... 
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An exhibition of the yrnpltic work of David Horsey is on show at the University of Kent. 
His cartoons from the Seattle Post-intelligencer and elsewhere have already been 
published in two books. The Kent exhibition - including the new “Reagan Projection” 
increasingly used by cartographers and political scientists - will run until March 5. 


Grants 


AflKHDKKN 

Hr N. K. Umv. £4.1,59.1 hum Ajjil- 
ciiliuriil ii did F>i.hI Kc.fc.nJi C’iiiiimI 
(ionic ciiiiUti) c»r uvunrliilion Iviwicji 

f ilain ronit uml micriHii i>xifii!.rii<:|. I'ro- 
r«li»r J. Njslvi. £*45.IHNI fmni tier- 
lurtl vnn l cut F< iu min linn (i-tunic 
/luniljL 1 -. m>K’>; Dr A. It. West, A Id.'fSii 
from Uvlu Kvicuuh :tnd tJcvvh'jinu'iit 
Ltd (flicmisliy n'si-tirili I: Fr.ifcior J. 
IVlric. ilH.lW from ilnclirin^i-r Jiij?- 
tlhi'im LiJ. j'l.i.ut, Lci/crlf L.i!^. 
Merc l Shnnn.' mu! Dhoim-. Kcch'ii 
MimIiIi C.irc l.lci, Kiii. lie frniluits l.hl. 

S. in Jo.’ I'nnJnrK I.iiJ, Wini/ir. ij' 
l-Murid.iiiori (Ihenifieiid'o jihI climc.il 
phurmjiuliigvl; IT L. II (Latin, 
42-l.lxiO fruni Mooli h Protniorimi Re- 


search Trust (youth unemployment, 
stresses anil strategics); Prufcssor A. 
D. S. Uarr, 117,751) frum MoU (dyna- 
mics of simple mlnr systems lidving 
niolinn deneiideni dlsconllnuilici): Dr 
Cl. R. D. Cairo, £2-1.907 from nuiion.il 
Kidney (Ccse.ireh i-'nnd (iiim-eyl-Hi’Kic 
aiililHulies in [iri'gn.incy and renal 
iiiinsftiMons): IWcjsor U U. Willeils, 
£.1.1,75)1 rnuii NOUC (forward i reep of 

f ;r.iins in ucnlMr) ininsnort I. Dr I. R. 
InVMi. £S5.1»t (rum NEHC htixilO- 

f il.ist cull lire nf (ir-i.idleaivd trees); Dr 
). !■". J. Unii/ih.m, 127.57V iri'i n 
WliRC'l(»r olein mi noser in /i>h); Dr 1‘. 
M I) tfi;iy. £99.5] 7 irorn SDRC 
(■ilijeer li.iM-tf knowledge base Cm a 
iorniiilarinn •■speri syiierul. Professor 
K. !'i>slleliist.if(c. L»r NV T MeJuu. 
i'-l| ,4J»s frnm ,Ve>i(iisii Ik-iiu- und 
I leallA Depiirinieill ((>rndiieii<i|i and 


use of monnculona) antibodies iignimi 
Listeria munocyioaciies); Professor T. 
H. Pennington. £37.214 from Scottish 
Home and Health Department 
(staphylococcal typing tiivoiMniy und 
serology); Dr W. F. l ong. Dr F. H. 
Williamson und Dr W. D. Thompson, 
£29,570 from Scottish Home and 
llcuith Deparlineitl ( modulation of 
uiiglngenesis h\- slnieliirallv defined 
giycosJiuinogiycniHl; Professor J. Pet- 
rie, Dr 11. E. Barber and Dr K. j. 
Smith. £15. KM from Scottish Home 
and I lealth Department {rule of drugs 
in reiuil failure and rheiimiilolil nrihn- 
lisj; Mr R. Wvidl. 12.I.HW fiorn Senl- 
lish 1 lospii.ils liniioumeni Rcscnnli 
I rust i«|iiiiiijsjrig ihe eim'r«niriieiil for 
ireuiinciii ol [Miu-ni.s svnh seseie 
huriist: PiM. J. iVnrson.lIK^M Inmi 
l ol.il Oil Alarine pie | geology .uni 


Dr P. A. Grout, senior lecturer 
in economics at the University 
of Birmingham, has been 
appointed to a chair in econo- 
mics at the university of Bristol. 
The University of Manchester 
has announced unpointments to 
two chairs. Mr Paul Mosely, nt 
present reader in economics in 
the University of Bath, takes 
over the chair of overseas admi- 
nistration studies. 

At the same time. Professor 
J. A. Arnold has been 
appointed to the Pent Marwick. 
Professorship of Accounting. 
Heriot-Watt University has 
appointed Dr Barry W. Wil- 
liams, currently lecturer in the 
department or electrical en- 
gineering at Imperial College, 
to a chair in electrical en- 
gineering. 


mineralogy); Dr C. P. Mitchell, 
XK9.391 Ironi UKAEA (short rotation 
coppice trials); Professor J. K. Smith 
nnd Dr J. Penman, £70,0ufi from 
Wolfsnn Foundation (operating condi- 
tion ofclcclric.il lunch iiierv); Dr A. K. 
Scon. £15 .000 from Wyeth Phar- 
maceuticals (investigation of effect of 
niciopulol on loriizcp.im mid !<ru- 
mmcpiinij; Professor Ci. W. Uooitay, 
£19,984 from World 1 Icatllli Orgmiizii- 
tion (chitiit synthesis as target for 
chemotherapy). 

YORK 

Professor M. J. Chadwick, £58,870 
from ESKC (acid rain in Europe); Dr 
M. G. Kimishv. f 1 9.(14 1 from Multiple 
.tt-k-riisis Sucii-iy icMcrmil signals 
ivlnch induce oligodi’iulroi vies In 
synthesise myvlm). 


K " 


hL MKLi 

Honours for Sir Randolph Qulrck (left) and Chaim Henoj 


Honorary 

degrees 


l>ni varsity College. London, has con- 
ferred fellowships on: Professor A. Ci. 
Alosiindcr, professor of conservative 
dcniisiry .mu dc.tn of university Col- 
lege DeiK.il School; Professor I*. G. 
Hurkc. professor of ntathcmaiicnl phy- 
sics, Queen’s University, Belfast; Miss 
Margaret M- Dniwcr, Egyptnlogist 
mill I'iugrnphcr of Flinders Petrie; Mr 
F. C. Gee, purlnur und director of 
Crenier and Warner: Mr C. Herzog, 

R resident of Israel; Professor D. Dou- 
le, BiiukiivSnndcrson professor uf 
cuidiovascitlar physiology. University 
of Oxford; Mr Eduardo Paolozzi, 
sculptor; Professor S. Piggott, author- 
ity on prc-hislary of Western Europe; 
Mr A. J. Shepnerd, elinirniun und chief 
executive Wellcome Foundation; Pro- 
fessor M. G. Smith. Franklin M. 
Crosliy. |iriifevL.ir of ilu- hnni.iu en- 
viron iiient. Yule Uniu-rsitv, 


The title of honorary fcDota; 
college has been conferred oah; 
SOT t. A. Ash, rector, ImpeiidC^ 
of Science and Technology, Slit, 

I lines Williams, director of the Bi 
Postgraduate Medical Federate 

DURHAM 

IWc; Cel Sir John BlashfonJ-S- 
explorer: Sir Denis Roolte. duiici 
of British Gas Corporation lined'- 
nnd deputy chairman from 1972 
DI.Ill: Sir Alfred Jules Ayer rh! 
stiphc-r: Prufcs5orSir Randalph'OLt 
vice chancellor of Universiiy of Li 
dun since 1981. ’ 


scll-Sniith. principal of St Atfsi 
CoHeac from honoraircuft 

lime lecturer in politic! slier IW 
Dl.ltl: Professor Thonut Brans 
fessor of pulncnnantnrii Vantim^ 
London since I9fil. 

MSc: Ralph Diily.runK^aitsiv/fer 
conservation of theeoiiuw^^ 
Dlw.in of Kuyul CxsrAffin, (»><•.. p_ 
hu liter ly with Pe I r btfs-'d- | 

( timanj Ltd. ( 
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to new subscribers to the THES. Take out a year's 
subscription today and we will give you a copy of the 
hardback New Collins Concise English Dictionary 
(worth £8,50) containing over 96,000 references. 

Simply fill in the coupon and send it to the address 
shown with your cheque for £33.00 (made payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited). 
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Saturday February 15 

BBC! 

<M5 MdimMi ! Prowjjlng. Brick by brick. (T351: 1 ) 

7.10 lnuoriuctkm 10 Economic*. An InUoducilon lo 
economic*. (D210: 11 

7M Discovering Phyilcs. The men age of ttuHgbt. 
am and Pioducu. Reality U loo 

BBCZ m 

7.1 B UicMC 478-336 *c. Lend and Sc* (A292i 1) 
7A0 Ijnjujee Dcvetopmeni. Talking lo children. 

8.0B Vhc Changing Experience o( Women. Women 
■peeking: nan It. OJ23I: IB) 
am 5uil»Uc» In Soeteiy. Ruing ihc pauem. 
(htDSTM2: 2) 

MB ethnic Mlnorfilei and Community Relation. 
To Bedford from Bumo: 1, wld to England 
(E354: 5) 

am Art taliUy 1480-1580. Santa Marla del Popolo 
- a Rcnafisance Churcfa. (A352: I ) 

8A8 Orga nto ^Cke teta y. ^From pel/ oleum lo 

10.10 liurodualon to Pure Meilfcmailea. M*p». 
(M3W. 2) 

10.36 Mathematical Models and Mcihods. Direction 
nddi and fomilici of curves (MST204: 2j 
H JM Mnihemulc acroa the Curriculum. Who 
needs maths? IPMK2JJ: I) 

11 J6 Complex Analysis. The Epsllon-nelia Defini- 
tions- (MJJ2: 0) 

11.60 Centering Product Design. Take a scat 

!5 taribdlty and Statlnies. Chance (M245: I) 

1 2-W Modem Art and Modemiim. Courbet: L‘ Ate- 
lier du pcintre. (A3 15: I) 

13.03 Management taues in rosi Compuhory 
Edl ff!rt5«? 0 l* ,,,T 7 ; WIlUl eooiher yaa> 
really? (EJI4: I) 

13 A0 The Rise of Mndernlsm in Music. Vienna: 

woioWSr'*" 1 ' 

fl.38 Conten^ai^jiuKS^n Education. The uses 

Sunday February 16 

BBC1 

•46 Technology foundation course. Dome is wbal 
you make ik. (TIM: 3) 

7.10 Computing and Comnutcra. One way or 
anoinor. IM252: |) ' 

7J5 Modelling by Maihemailcs. Modelling and tbe 
modeUIng cyde. (TM282: 1) 
n » 2? a J 1 Q ?” pt '^ gpfaa.w «•- (S334: ]) 

BBC2 

7 ' 18 S*.*" Md Fui,ftiwi - f««' Bivcrsity. 


114J0 Uihaa Change and Condk.1 Imugcs uf olios. 

11.B0 Vhe I9ih Century Novel and It* Legacy. 

MpMfleld Park; Improvement. (A312:0 
13.1 B The Enrih'a Physical Resources. Copper. 
„ resources and reserves. (SDR: I) 

12.40 lli^c Pbjfilcs of Mailer. How low ran yi.u go’ 

13.08 Science for Technology. Moiinn nnd 
„„ Nev-lon’s Uws (T281 I) 

1 3 JO TM Earth: Slroclurc. Compuaitlon and Evnlu- 

raibo avitF 10 0rtln * ,hc E * ,,h lS237: ,J 

8J6 Biology, Brain and Behaviour. Introduction lo 

07.00 Scienra foundarion course. Look be tore you 
tcap-JSlOli 2) 

7.20 Tho Ertllghienment "On flrsi looking bun Mr 
lieldlM’s TonffcoM*" (A204: j) 

740 Technology Fouodsdori amiss. Dome Swoei 
Home. (TlOli 3) 


7M Dmto and Innovation. "EurekaarghJ" pan I . 


IS202: 2) 
Design and I] 

S joS: 1) 
c Enlight 
England ihr 
(aEW: I) 
World Pullii 
(D2J3: 1) 
Changing Bri 


ilcnmcol. Freedom and plenty 


Fn^Jar 1 d > througli foreign eyes 
w«ld Politics. Potsdam. |; T 
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Monday February 17 

Baca 

04S* Maths foundation course. Symbols and equa- 
tions. (MIDI; h 

2340* toiroducrfon to Economics. An inttoduction to 
economics. (D2I0: I) 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

046* Cemtemporary issues in Education. The uses 
_ of learning. (EXO: I) 

RADIO 4 (VHP) ' 

23.00 Arts foundation course. Why we should reason 
well. (A 101: 2) 

TheEnljjbtcnmem. Fielding and patronage. 

Tuesday February 18 

BBC2 

6.6S* S deuce foundation course. Motion: Ncwion's 
„„ U*.|SI0l:J) 

Z3.au Conlempcuary luues in Education. Richard 

RADIO 3 °(^F) ' “ nmvrtd l,rc ’ ,E20ft '» 

6JS Modem Art and Modernism. Flauieu and 
roundness: Charles Harrison. (AJI5: 21 


Events 

As part of Queen Mary College’s 
centenary celebrations, there will be 
a series of lectures on east London 
throughout February and March. 

These will include lectures on the 
history of the college Itself and re- 
lated subjects, “A Century of High 
J™. , on lh e Isle of Dogs”, 
. ^* , i l £ ch,ral Gems of Tower Ham- 
5 l L’. Do ? kla,ld8 Regeneration and 
East London’s Needs”. For a full 
programme of events, contact the 
assistant registrar on 01-980 4811, 

The Association for Information 
Technology will hold its next meeting 
-on the subject “Information Tech- 
nology and Education” - on Febru- 

RwS'T 1 * - CoUe B c » London. 
The Walter Neuralh Memorial Lee- 

tore In Birkbecfc : College, London, 

m th,s ye" 1 by John 
Rewald on the subject “Cezanne, The 


RADIO 4 (VHP) „ ta u r 

23410 «)p.-nh>ium. InformMfoapxVXDi'* ! 

23 JO* Wtaffi l «"«■ ^ . 

leap tSIfll- 31 «c. I 

Wednesday Februarj 

■» ***“*■! 

»«* Th^Eoilfthicnnicnt- 

^I^iough foreign v>«» 

MP OpuriRjeum. InrotmaUcm 

radio « l onSn 

2X30 Introduction lo Calculus. Oei!te*ri 
IMS283: l) 

23.60* Technology foundullun murve DuB^ 
Home. iTHH: 1) 

Thursday February 20 

HBC2 

BJU* Soclnl Sciences fouiulailnn count, 
meaning (DKG: .1) 

23.30 Weekend Oullook 
23.36 The Kerning Curriculum. Reidlug Dc*^ 
meat. JPAJ* I) 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

B.3S* Ans loundtilon course. WhywwihoddW 1 
well (AI01 : 2) 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23.30 Education for Adults. The Pkh' W 

(E3J5- 31 ; 

Friday February 21 \ 

BB02 j;' 

8.66* Comeiuponry Issues in EducarK* j&i 
Hogurt - * measured Ufc. (E2CO I) | 
7.20* Weekend Oullook r 

RADIO 3 (VHF) ' 

645 Maihs foundaiion course. FouwislkaR 1 ' 1 
(M 101: 1) 

* repealed programme ' 


Steins and their circle”. Thethlf^K 
venue are 6pm, March U 
verldge Hall, Malet Street, k* ; 

The Standing Conference [’ 
tJonal Development Seri*[ui I 
Polytechnics (.SCEDSIPJ - 


Staff tn Higher Education: ^ 
Models and Practices” on " 

and 6. Those iterated to > 

papers should contact Clive L ^ 
Educational Developoieiii i j 
Tcesside Polytechnic, * ^ j: 1 
Road, Middlesbrough, JJJI 

TS13BA or ring 0«4Z JHUl 14 " 

k 

A conference on “Huc^ ffidj L 
Computer System^ tot [• 

the Human Sciences an w. 

Technology ?5 l f^2i*, heto* 18 

Loughborough UnivertHf 1- 

AprD 13 ana IS* Msrtl^ * f 
Details from SgiST . I 
NoeUe Fletcher, 05UV . v 
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by P. A. J. Waddington 

TV News: whose bias? A casebook 
analysis of strikes, television and media 
studies 

by Martin Harrison 
Policy Journals. £22.60 and £1— 51J 
ISBN 0946967 04 0 and 05 9 
News, Newspapers and Television 
by Alastalr Hetherlngton 

Macmillan, £27.50 and £9 .5| 

ISBN 0333 3860 5 1 and 386U6 X 

Over the past ten years the publica- 
tions of the Glasgow Media Group 
have profoundly influenced both 
academic and public debate about 
television news. The group appeared 
successfully to challenge the comfort- 
able assumption that television news 
was unbiased and impartial, arguing 
instead that assumptions supportive of 
dominant interests were embedded 
within news reportage. In doing this 
the group were following the valuable 
sociological tradition of debunking 
orthodoxy. 

Unfortunately, despite the many 
critical reviews and analyses their 
publications received, their findings 
and conclusions have become the new 
orthodoxy. The enthusiasm with which 
the group's research has been received 
among academics owes much to the 
convenient support it offers to the 
notion of “cultural hegemony", cur- 
rently fashionable among Marxist in- 
ve\taciua\&. Capitalism was being sur- 
TcptVfauAy buttressed, it seemed, by 
the way newscasters and reporters 
presented the news. The group’s con- 
clusions were endorsed equally enthu- 
siastically by the trade unions and 
left-wing politicians who saw their own 
suspicions vindicated bv npnurcmly 
scientific research. 

This enthusiastic reception was nol 
universal, however. Among other 
Kaflemics and those working in tclcvi- 
ston, the group s research provoked 
intense controversy. To their credit, 
the Economic and Social Research 

Search Wh ' Ch f i ndcd ihc group's 
research responded to this con- 

Martin Harri- 
7? n ,? critical review of the Broun*' 

unable lo vfew the 
SSS e h?S?**, J ¥hich hnd not been 

Fwriod n * C ^^^news du^ng^hc 

What ? arc t” n g examination, 
tiny jg 1 s fro ™ th,s cri tical icni- 
2 . instating critique. The 

Iv^rfoH T d ' d 101 need laborious- 
cLcluri,i thro t ugh the transcripts to 
couched 6 hat - the group’ 3 findings are 
However u_ ll ?P re , c to e terminology, 
trate ha»,' , an J son 3 labours demons- 
now far the group's conclusions 

The novel 
ps class 
jnt erest 

2>h Mau B hara - B ™wn 

bnul!! L was an unruly primary school- 
fV'nthe early 1950s my friends and I 
JSftS Playground gang which we 

actlv?t;« Maa Mau - ^ ur main 8 an g 
E25* w ere to charge about scream- 
tne l°ps of our voices and assault 
F«i.i« ee, ?S , albelt in a fairly mild 
thp k’ ^.'toough I did not realize at 
ijro it would seem that I had 
rj^rnalizcd an ideological stereotype 
rom the media which, in a conscious 
t L~ manipulative fashion, presented 
^£_rebels in Kenya as atavistic, bar- 


•r» _i * * > . , . , 


OOKS 
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for the media watchdogs 



analysis of news coverage in the press 
and on television hoping to find the 
scholarship lacking In the Glasgow 
Media Group’s work will be dis- 
appointed. Hcihcringion is more than 
familiar with the news media. A dis- 
tinguished funner editor of The Guar- 
dian and latterly controller of BBC 


UN's studio control room 


rest upon empirical foundations about 
as Finn as n wet blancmange. For 
example, their central contention was 
thnt TV news tacitly supported a 
political consensus in Britain, but this 
'‘consensus" goes wholly undefined. 
As Harrison notes: 

A scattering of quotations and foggy 
references to 'some taken Tor 
granted consensus* and 'this hidden 




consensus' arc hardly sufficient. 

What is less obvious from the origin- 
al publications is Ihc extent lo which 
such imprecision obscures the evi- 
dence so ns ro convey a false impress- 
ion. For example, their contention that 
the identity of trade unions in dispute 
is "not normally given” obscures the 
fact Hint ITN Identified the trade union 
on 37 per cent of occasions. Likewise 
information regarding the official or 
unofficial status of n dispute, which 
was supposedly “rarely given”, was in 
fact communicated 35 per cent of the 
lime. Clearly, the group's notion of 
“rarity" is idiosyncratic. 

The group is no less cavalier about 
itsinterpretation of statistical evidence 
collected by others, such as the De- 
partment of Employment's statistics 
regarding industrial disputes. They 
treat these statistics ns a yardstick 
against which to measure the represen- 
tativeness of news time devoted to 
strikes in different industries. The 
group alleges that almost half of tbe 
“principal disputes" listed by the De- 
partment of Employment during the 
period of its study went without men- 
tion on the news. Yet, they fail to note 
that these statistics list disputes as 
"prominent stoppages of work" if 
5,000 working days are lost. The 
number of days lost is no direct 
measure of "significance to the eco- 
nomy", and Harrison's examination of 
those disputes omitted from news 


coverage convincingly shows that by 
most common sense standards they 
were not particularly important. It 
ill-behovcs the group to maintain that 
TV news is a social construct and then 
regard official statistics as a direct 
reflection of reality. 

The group’s use of these statistics 
also shows a carelessness which is 
reflected in inaccuracies elsewhere. 
They transform the Department of 
Employment's phrase “prominent 
stoppage of work” into “principal 
disputes" anil reduce their number 
from 101 to 20. This kind of inaccuracy 
has an even more direct jeering upon 
some of their most serim s allegations. 
For example, they claim that Tv news 
conveys an image of irrationality on 
the part of workers by its failure to 
explain the causes of disputes. Causes 
are given, the group maintains, only 
“rarely" Hnd it is even “uncommon’ 
for newscasters to distinguish disputes 
about "pay" from others. Harrison’s 
analysis, both quantitative and qualita- 
tive, shows both these contentions to 
be unfounded. Of 39 disputes covered 
during the period 22 were identified as 
being about pay aloae or in combina- 
tion with some other problem. 

Equally misleading is the selectivity 
with which the group treat their data. 
They complain that the employees* 
viewpoint was poorly, represented 
without acknowledging that manage- 
ment received much less "air time" 
than the trade unions. They protest at 
tbe excessive coverage given to dis- 

G tes in the car industry while ignoring 
th the history of appalling industrial 
relations in motor manufacturing and 
the near-bankruptcy and impending 
nationalization oi British Leyland cur- 
rent at the time. Likewise, their analy- 
sts of tbe Glasgow dustcart drivers 
dispute maintains that TV news un- 


ilaterally and wilfully Imposed a 
“health hazard" interpretation on the 
story. This ignored the fact that a 
dispute a few weeks previously had, in 
fact, created a health hazard and also 

^ d statements from spokesmen 
employer and the union both of 
which drew attention to the potential 
health hazard of renewed strike action. 

It is clear from Harrison's book that 
failures of this kind arc not just some 
oversight, but are an Integral part of 
the group's tendentious polemic which 
masquerades as science. They lake 
every opportunity to place the worst 
possible construction upon how the 
news is presented. For example, they 
complain that unions are depicted as 
making "demands” upon employers 
wherens management make "offers”. 
As Harrison notes, this conveniently 
ignores the fact tha t these are the terms 
used by the participants themselves. Jt 
also ignores the fact that management 
is more often described as "threaten- 
ing” Its workforce. Having Interpreted 
tbe newscasts in their own eccentric 
way, they then claim that this Is how 
the audience perceives the news with- 
out a scrap or evidence to support this 
contention. 

This is an angry book and Harrison 
is right to be angry. The group’s 
research may be calculated to damage 
the reputation of TV news, but it Is 
more likely to do lasting damage to the 
social sciences, especially sociology. 
Harrison concludes with a demand for 
greater schoJarsliip in media research 
in general. Certainly, more attention 
must be paid in future to ensure 
scholarly standards are maintained 
without having to wait for such conten- 
tious research to be scrutinized. 

Those who turn from Harrison's 
demolition of the Glasgow Media 
Group to Alastair HeUierington’s 


Scotland, he should have a privileged 
insight into ncwsgaiheniig His 
credentials ensured inat he obtained 
an enviable measure of access lo most 
of the national daily newspapers and 
all the TV news organizations. Howev- 
er, it is this very familiarity with 
journalism which militates against sys- 
tematic analysis, for he finds it im- 
possible to distance himself intellec- 
tually from the perspective of his 
former colleagues. Tnc result is a 
mirror-image of the Glasgow Media 
Group: he is as uncritical in his 
acceptance of journalistic news values 
us they sire hostile, in reply to the 
polemics of the group, Hcihcrington 
offers what amounts to a defensive 
apologia for Ihc media. 

As an advnciitc, the group is fur 
superior in presenting its case . Howev- 
er spurious their research is revealed to 
be on close inspection, it, at least, has 
the appearance of scientific rigour. 
Hcthcnngton, by contrast, gives the 
impression of superiiciaHiy and uncri- 
tical complacency . By casting his net so 
widely, he pays insufficient attention 
to any of the news organizations 
examined. Each of the chapter-length, 
impressionistic vignettes of how news- 
papers and TV news organizations 
prepared their reports are simply in- 
sufficient ly informative. This is not 
helped by Hetherlngton's repeated, 
ana largely unsupported, assertions 
that the treatment given to specific 
news items was “appropriate", "justifi- 
able” mt "reason ab\e”. 

Since the ‘•fieldwork’’ for this de- 
scription of news presentation was 
conducted at different times in diffe- 
rent organizations, there is little 
opportunity to compare how each of 
them handled the same news events. 
This deficiency would appear (O be 
remedied in the third or the book 
which Is devoted to a comparative 
analysis of how the news media co- 
vered the miners' strike. Unfortunate- 
ly, Hctherington's journalistic reflexes 
lead him to turn his attention away 
from the media and direct It instead to 
the events themselves. Seemingly, he 
believes that if his interpretation and 
judgment of those events correspond 


boric and mindless. 

This book is a study of the rela- 
tionship between fiction and ideology 
with reference to Mau Mau using the 
Aithusserian formulation whereby fic- 
tion Is a “rendering visible" of ideolo- 
gy. Thus by studying the novels relat- 
ing to Mau Mau one discovers the 
ideology which sustained and sustains 
those particular class interests which in 
the main were hostile to the move- 
ment. Or at least that Is what is 


that the process worked in reverse. 
That is, the author decided in advance 
what the ideological positions and class 
interests of the novelists were and then 
examined the novels, at times rather 
selectively, to support these formula- 
tions. Thus one works from conclu- 
sions to evidence rather than the other 
way round. The tone of the book is that 
of the prosecutor rather than the judge 
and the style is wholly didactic. Tn 
accusing the novelists or propagandiz- 
ing a negative view of Mau Mini the 
author is for much of the time prop- 
agandizing his own, much more posi- 
tive, view of. the movement. 


However, whatever the goals and 
methodology of the exercise, I would 
argue that although overstated the 
case made out to at times an interesting 
and insightful one. Novels concerning 
Mau Mau arc divided into four broad 

g oups. The first, which includes 
Ispetb Huxley, Ruark and Stoneham 
. is that of the white sett ler novelists who 
portrayed the movement as lacking 
any real political justification ana 
described it in terms of primitive 
barbarism (often with heavy sexual 
overtones). Killing by Mau Mau, 
usually with the panga, is horrific 
whereas killing by Europeans with the 
gun is clean. The use by Ruark of the 
word “blood" 54 times in two and it 
half pages describing a Mau Mau 
killing is symptomatic. And yet one 
has to remember that during the 
emergency 32 white settlers were kil- 
led by Mau Mau while 11,500 of the 
latter were killed by the security 
forces. The case that the novels repre- 
sent ideological myth is strongest in 
respect of this group of novelists but 
weaker for the other groups examined. 

The second group is that of the 
liberal writers of the “metropolis" 


which, perhaps rather oddly, includes 
the block Jamaican novelist V.S. Reid 
along with the likes of Fazakcrlcy and 
Cornish. These writers generally avoid 
the racism of the first jgroup nnd are 
much more sympathetic towards the 
peasant grievances which produced 
the rebellion. Here the main “critic- 
ism” appears to be that none adopts a 
Marxist or Fanonist perspective. The 
third group includes the post-Inde- 
pendence writers Nwangi, Mangua 
and Wachira who, wc are informed, 
are all suffering from "total cultural 
olientalion"; that to their work is not 
informed by the same neocolonialist 
analysis of contemporary Kenya that 
Mauehan- Drown adheres to. All wri- 
ters m both groups are criticized for 
using the "convention of individua- 
tion"; their books are inhabited by 
individual people and not by class 
groupings. Perhaps this is not saying 
any more than that they are novels ana 
not sociological theses. The only writer 
to escape condemnation and even then 
only in his later work is Ngugj wa 
Thiong’o whose perspective is, unsur- 
prisingly, close to the author’s. They 
are nil out of step except our Ngugi? 


to those of the journalists who re- 
ported them, the latter could not have 
been biased. There Is no systematic 
attempt, other than this, to support bis 
assertions that coverage was Impartial. 

It would have been better bad 
Hetherlngton eschewed any academic 
pretentions and written a straightfor- 
wardly partisan, journalistic account. 
At least, such an account would be 
unlikely to have been quite as dull as 
that which has emerged from his 
“research". 


Dr Waddington is lecturer In sociology 
m the University of Reading. 


A careful reading of the literature a 
society produces can lead to important 
insights into the nature and values of 
that society. However, the point of the 
exercise is partly negated if the insights 
are “known" in advance. In chapter 
two we nre given what amounts to the 
“historical truth" about Mau Mau 
despite a disclaimer in the first sent- 
ence which says the movement is open 
to “widely divergent interpretations". 
From then on the novels are cither in 
accord with this or, more commonly, 
Ideological distortions of it. 

Despite my criticisms I believe this is 
a book of some importance which 
should be read by anyone seriously 
interested in the Kenyan novel. No 
doubt this comment will be seen by the 


should be read by anyone seriously 
interested in the Kenyan novel. No 
doubt this comment will be seen by the 
author as tilting at the windmill of 
"balance” and as further proof of the 
bourgeois liberal humanist ideology 
underpinning this review. 

John A. Wiseman 

Dr Wiseman is lecturer In politics at the 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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BOOKS 

Poetry of 
gender 

The Poetics uf Sexual Myth: gender mid 
Ideology In the verse of Swift and Pape 
by Ellen Poliak 

Univursi ty of C'likugu Press. £15. 95 
ISIINi>22fi 67345 ft 

Ellen Poliak has written a highly 
intelligent and challenging hook, the 
first it) bring toils subject the resources 
of on adequately theorized rein in is in. 
She begins by charting the growth of 
the “myth" of passive and spiritualized 
womanhood in the IKtli century. Pol- 
iak argues thnt although increasing 
leisure appeared to give women a 
better deal, the period merely in- 
scribed forms of patriarchy more insi- 
dious than ever because they con- 
cealed a real loss of economic import- 
ance. While this argument against 
Lawrence Stone is not original, Poliak 
concentrates on the embodiment of 
this ideology in literary myth. 

Her thesis is that while Pope prom- 
ulgated the myth of passive woman- 
hood in a straightforward form. Swift 
enme dose to exploding it. because the 
equilibrium that naturalizes contradic- 
tions into a seamless ideology in Pope's 
verse is not present in S writ's. 

Meaning, in Swift's texts, is gener- 
ated nor - as ir is in Pope's - at the 
point of poised reconeili.irinn be- 
tween the contrary terms of a single 
epistemological or mythic struc- 
ture ... it is produced, ra flier, at 
the point where two or more heter- 
ogeneous systems of signification 
meet, engage, and in interacting 
become the mutual critics of the 
logic of one another's terms. 



"Lux Nulla Ubl Est”by Crispin de Ptisse, an illustration from Richard 
Ralph 's book about the “dancing-master” John Weaver (1673-1760). 
The Life and Works- of John ll'fitiwls published bv Dance Rooks Ltd at- 
£75.00. 


This sentence is typical of the aggres- 
sively cerebral way she writes, which 
though it will not please every reader, 
should not be dismissed as mere 

8 on- mo tigering. 

ne may accept Poliak’s account of 
Swift as a proto-modernist writer and 
Pope as n man of his time, while still 
finding her critical judgements on 
gender Issues perverse. Pone becomes 
me gender- villain of Poliak’s account, 
and Swift the gender-hero. To any 
reader who comes at the subject from 
the psycho-biographical angle - and 
such readers will be made to feel very 
inadequate by Poliak's withering con- 
tempt - this will seem bizarre, As 
contemporaries never failed to remind 
him, Pope was regarded as “scanda- • 
Ions" to masculinity In his own person; . 
It Is difficult to imagine that ids poetry 
expresses canonical forms of sexism. 
And Swift’s relationships with women 
were characterized by flight from the 
responsibility of feeling. It is surpris- 
ing, then, to learn that Cadenus and 
Vanessa Is "oue of the finest and most 
neglected love poems of the 18th 
century" . To many readers, this poem 


Cultural 
settlement 


Restoration and Revolution 
edited by William Myers 
Croom Helm , £ 19 .95 nnd £1 1 .95 
ISBN 0 7099 3502 1 and 3558 7 


is a somewhat embarrassing attempt 
by' Swift to pre-empt the growth of a 
January and May love affair with 


Bstlier Vnnhomrigh. Much depends 
on who the implied reader is taken to 
be. Poliak's assumption that the poem 
was intended for publication Is false; 
Vanessa herself is the intended reader. 
When the poem speaks of Cadenus's 
"want of passion" nnd of his capacity to 
repay love hy friendship only, I lake 
this, on balance of probability, to rule 
it out as a love poem. 

Perhaps more outrageous to some 
readers will be the verdict that “Bclin- 


Res fora lion and Revolution is one of 12 
planned volumes in the "World and 
word" series edited by Isobcl Arm- 
strong. The intention of the series is to 
familiarize students (chiefly students 
of English literature) with the historic- 
al context of literary texts from the 
middle ages to the 20th century by 
supplying them with a selection of 
primary material not otherwise easily 
available. Tbis aim is admirable, and 
especially In need of champions nowa- 
days, when the fashionable allure- 
ments of abstract critical theorizing 
entice all but the doughtiest souls from 
the stern path of solid historical fact. 
And it is much belter that students 
should be offered original documents 
(even in selection) than that they 
should docilely accept second-hand 
summaries of them from handbooks 
and guides. 

Wtllinm Myers prints extracts of 
some 13 pages each from 16 texts 
written between 1667 and 1691. To 
the names we might anticipate 
(Clarendon, Sprat, Marvell, Temple, 
Dry den, Halifax, Locke) are added 
others less predictable 
Beaumont, Henry Stubbe, 


at showing how rival positions affected 
modes of discourse, and that the 
“Glorious Revolution" effected not 
only a constitutional but also a cultural 
settlement which was henceforth de- 
finitive: It "changed fundamentally the 
way English people wrote and the way 
they read each other's writings”, mak- 
ing “all literature written before 1688 
so strange to us and all literature 
written thereafter the site on which a 
distinctively 'English' and familiar 
form of urbanity has contended with 
the no less ‘English’ and yet alien 
manners of dissent". This is a bold and 
persuasive thesis. 

Notes, bibliography and index are 
generally reliable, though It is mislead- 
ing to assert categorically that Baxter 
“was not an ordained pnest" (he was 


N. H. Keeble 


i i 



da is out on the scene of [Rape of the 
Lock] in extremes of pride, beauty, 
and virginity to be humiliated, muti- 
lated and raped". This is not the Rape 
that we all know and lovo. Thccnsc tor 
total appropriation by male desire, 
leading to effacement, of the female 
subject , Is more convincing for Martha 
Blount in Epistle to a Lady and 
Poliak's chapter on this is quite excel- 
lent. But when she finds it necessary to 
deny, of Eloisn to Abelard, that Pope 
feels ony empathy for the female 
predicament, one begins to wondcT 
what exactly would count as evidence 
against her view. 

This bracing book creates the condi- 
tions for intelligent discussion of gen- 
der politics in tnc era. If l were certain 
thnt (lie author would regard it as a 
compliment, 1 would use tne adjective 
"seminal", 

Brean S. Hammond 

Dr Hammond is lecturer In English at 
the University o/Uverpool. 


(Agnes 
Charles 

uiuuni, cawaru ^namoeriaync, Sllng- 
sbv Bethel and Richard Baxter). The 
editor makes clear his principle of 


nry 

Blount, Edward Chamberlaync, Sling- 
■ * Baxter). T 

, _ _ principle 

selection. Belicvmg, and quite rightly 
believing, that literary people rarely 
attend to political mat ten, and that 
this neglect especially inhibits an 
appreciation of the work of "the last 
period in English history when litera- 
ture, politics and dogma had . , . far 
more intimate relations with one 
another than they have had since", Dr 
Myers chooses his passages to illus- 
trate the struggle for the constitution, 
and, since they were inextricably 
hound up with it, the religious tensions 
of the period. 

A pointed and stimulating introduc- 
tion succeeds in the daunting tusk of 
unravelling the bewildering complex- 
ities of these heated and partisan 
debates. Absolutism, constituiional- 
ism. patnnrchalism, anti-Catholicism, 
anti-clerical is in, rationalism, scientific 


certainly ordained deacon and prob- 
ably proceeded to full orders); and, 
more egregious Iv, the title of Marvell's 
work Is The Rehearsal Transpros'd 
(not Transpos'd ), and refers not to the 
‘transposing’ of Bayes to Parker but to 
I.i. 80-92 of Buckingham's play The 
Rehearsal. 


thought and the elusiveness with which 
dissidents and radicals had pcrfdrce to 
express themselves are nllluddlv ex- 
micatod, Dr Mversisnart 1 ■ ■ 


Dr Keeble is lecturer in English at the 
University of Stirling. 

Ovidian 
dialogue 

MUtou and Ovid 
by Richard J. DuRocher 

Cornell University Press, $30.25 
ISBN 08014 18127 

Traditional and contemporary literary 
theories share an interest in the rela- 
tions between writers and their prede- 
cessors. Creative imitation and emula- 
tion of the classics was a central 
Renaissance endeavour; late 19th and 
early 20th-century scholars, with their 
Darwinian inheritance, were fascin- 
ated by literary evolution, ardent in 
their quest for one ins and sources; late 
20th-century critics such as Harold 
Bloom, with their Freudian inheri- 
tance have been addressing the 
pychology of influence . the supjosed- 
y ocdlpal nature of writeiV rela- 
tionships with their forefathers 
Milton has been at the centre of 
recen work on influence, because of 
both the powerful sway he held over 

P DCts and the extent to 
which he drew on earlier poets En- 

£*• S n im ent ? 1 , an cfcnt. Mau- 
reen flu illionn’c r. 


reen QuilUgan’s Milton's Spenser 
JIMsaaasuMMixnk £ mu* 


Reality 
and reason 

The Matrix of Modernism: Pound. 

Eliot and early 20th-century thought 
by Sanford Schwartz 
Princeton University Press, £18.00 
ISBN (169 1 0 66515 

The basic task of this book, in the 
author's words, is to “explore the 
affiliations between modernist poetics 
and contemporaneous developments 
in philosophy." Previously scholars 
have taken too atomistic an approach 
to the proponents of modernism. 
Schwartz argues that a holistic matrix 
of ideas and themes can be discovered 
in the philosophy nnd poetry which 
provides a new perspective on the 
modernist movement . This matrix pro- 
vides an overarching model which 
allows us to explain a diverse Tange of 
phenomena, snowing why “our poet- 
critics came to write and read the way 
they did." 

The philosophers referred to are 
Henri Bergson, William James, F. H. 
Bradley and Friedrich Nietzsche. The 
poet-critics discussed are Ezra Pound 
and T. S. Eliot, although T. E. Hulinc, 
Rcmy de Gourmont and I. A. 
Richards appear ns n supporting cast. 
Schwartz adds thnt there is no reason 
why his conclusions should not be 
extended to other poets uiul novelists 
of the period. An initial chapter discus- 
ses the philosophers and the linking 
themes iii their work. The second 
chapter examines the elements of the 
new poetics against the background of 
the philosophy. The final two chapters 
focus on Pound and Eliot respectively. 
The Eliot chapter concentrates more 
specifically on his early poetry. 

Schwartz sees two hrond affiliations 
between (he philosophers and pouts. 
First there is a sharp distinction drawn 
between the conscious surface of 
ordinary experience us against the 
unconscious depths of which we arc 
generally unaware . Ordinary con- 
scious rational activity often distorts 
and draws us away from reality. 
Secondly, if Intellectual activity mis- 
leads us, we need some other method 
to acquire insight into reality. In 
Bergson the “sharp distinction" is 
between “real duration" and intellec- 
tual activity. Schwartz sees close para- 
llels between this real duration qtid 
James’s “stream of consciousness”. 
Nietzsche’s “chaos of sensations" and . 
Bradley's “Immediate experience’’. ... 

AH these notions are Irreducible to 
rational formulation and involve an 
“Inversion of Platonism", namely that 
reality does not lie in an order of 
rational concepts, categories or ess- 
ences, but rather in immediate experi- 
ence. Concepts and rationality are 
more practical instruments used for 
sorting out our sensations. Such a 
point is clearly the case with Bergson, 
James and Nietzsche, although in my 
view not so clear with Bradley. Most of 
these thinkers were keen to expose an 
"anthropomorphic error" in philoso- 
phy, that is automatically identifying 
the practical activity of the intellect 
with reality itself. It should be empho- 

sound in its historical sense and chal- 
lenging in its application of recent 
literary theory. Milton and Ovid, 
which also makes effective use of 
Spenser, has the same qualities: 
Richard DuRocher is as good on 
Harold Bloom as he is on Renaissance 
theories of imitation. He grounds his 
argument in the intricacies of particu- 
lar allusions, but rarely subsides into 
the mere listing of verbal parallels, that 
practice which makes the lale 19th and 
early 20th-century approach so reduc- 
tive. 

•£^ er . ,ucid, y P* ac « n g his argument 
within the current critical debate about 
influence, DuRocher surveys the 
evolution of Milton's views and uses of 
Ovid showing how he read him at 
school, imitated him in various early 
Latin poems (one of which characteris- 
tically transforms an erotic Ovidian 
° f h, s mistress into a vision of 
the Bishop of Winchester’s entry into 
Heaven), then turned away from the 
amatory Ovid to engage in his English 
gjj™ w,,h the mythological and epic 

of thc book offers a 
wh?rf Jf*°y nt ° f lhe «ays in 


sized here that Schwartz does mv 
some critical attention to variation 
between the philosophers.. He also 
contends that these ideas arc central to 
thc understanding of Pound's and 
Eliot's work. 

But the problem remains - how is 
reality to he apprehended if our intel- 
lect is not to be trusted? Bergson 
argued that dreams, artistic experience 
and close intuitive attention allow us to 
recover such immediacy. For Nietz- 
sche we do not discover such immedia- 
cy, we create new values to order the 
chaos of sensations. Pound and Eliot 
looked for specific poetic techniques to 
mediate abstract conceptual expert- 
encc to immediate sensation. Pound's 
use of the "ideogram" and Eliot's idea 
of “new wholes” were designed for 
such mediation. For these poets ordin- 
ary language and thought inhibit out 
apprehension of reality. Poetry neces- 
sarily exists in a tensional relation 
between abstract form and thc flux of 
sensations. The ideal poem holds 
together both the concrete diversity of 
immediate experience and abstract 
rational form. Abrupt juxtaposition of 
seemingly unrelated particulars and 
metaphor that unites elements from 
different realms of experience are used 
to achieve this end. 

My only criticisms of this otherwise 
enlightening book arc minor. First, the 
iinti-conccptuul theme expressed by 
Pound et id is articulated in very 
conceptual terms. This is an intrinsic 
problem with any lion-rational cx- 
plnnntion of the world. How do you 
rationally nrticulute the non-rational? 
A similar problem occurs in George 
Sorcl’s explanation of myths in Reflec- 
tions on violence (a work translated 
incidcntly by T. E. Huhuc). Further I 
longed for u critique and occasionally* 
sharp rebuke to some of Pound's ideas. 
Schwartz is excessively gentle on 
Pound’s admiration for Mussoliriiri 
"donative” thinker. Also Pc wit 
ideogram nnd baggage of <fak*l 
references seem lobe he 


books 

Lift 

saver 

The Life of Ernst Chain: 

penicillin and beyond 

by Ronald W. Clark 

WeidenfeW& Nicolson.fi 4.95 
ISBN 0297 78700 4 


from haiku or the like." M*h « 
Pound’s verse seems to drive anew® 
stronger wedge between the rettfr 
and immediate experience. Finally'' 
have some reservations about the Bf 0 } 
chapter, partly because dwdacvsston 
of Hr ad lev’s and Hosscil * ***** 

Eliot’s thought docs not m * 

ably into the 

Bergson or Nietzsche. Sdjwg* » 
lies over thc rutioiwh*' ! w ould 

text of Bradley’s thought “J-, 
have addad some complications 

. . OvbtaU, this lit a book full in ' 
(creating , ideas many of . which have 
been unduly neglected fn previous 
work. 

Andrew Vincent 

Dr Vincent is lecturer in politics <n 
University College. Cardiff. 

Shakespeare 

Longman has published two new \ 
guides, the Longman Guide tt 
Shakespeare Quotations by Trevor k 
Griffiths and Trevor A. Joscdync 
(£10.95) and the Longman Guide to 
Shakespeare Characters: a who's \ vho 
of Shakespeare (£9.95). 

where Proserpine gathering flowers/ 
Her self a fairer flower ..." from tie 


Ernst B. Chain, who in 1945 received 
The Nobel prize with Alexander Flem- 
ing and Howard Florey for Ins work on 
penicillin, is perhaps the least known 
Uf these three scientists. In this biogra- 
phy Ronald Clark describes a man 
driven hv powerful emotions, never far 
from the surface, who had the good 
fortune to contribute to one ot tnc 
most important scientific discoveries 
of this century. 

Born in Berlin of Russian-German- 
Juwish parentage in 1906 and trained 
ns an organic chemist, although he 
seriously considered a career as a 
professional pianist, like many Jews he 
left Nazi Germany in 1933. urmni in 
Britain as he later claimed with £10 m 
his pocket. His mother and sister 
remained behind and their subsequent 
death in the holocaust caused him 
much regret and guilt later in life. With 
thc help of J. B. S. Haldane he 
obtained a position, initially at Uni- 
versity College London, with Charles 
Ha ri net on. his dissatisfaction, howev- 
er, with the apparently poor levels of 
equipment at UCL compared to Ber- 
lin, led to an early break, nnd lie 
moved to Frederick Gowland Hop- 
kin's laboratory in Cambridge. But 
“ dxtie ttw. equipment levels were no 
better. ' 

About this time Florey, the Austra- 
lian who had been appointed to the 
chair of pathology in the Sir William 
nimn School in Oxford, who was 
lonkiiip to bring chemistry to bear mi 
tacicnucidai phenomena, offered 
Chain a position, which was swiftly 
accepted. The subsequent events in 
the Dunn Scho 01 through to 1945 
anadenioustru- 
cNin h?v/te rapCUt ! c aclion of Pent- 

ipig 

}K Rockefeller 
K rX of K 8,50 highlights thc 

**rcptSSKxi-iSK[^ C rt eX| ? enmen,s w,th 

rclati even with 
immedinfHuiP. 1116 P^ktUin, showed 
JSEHSK^ potential for 

ment of «2S2 V ?lr ewn al lhi ! mo - 
first #£. Reared the 

would dEtfSv £ c P r °hk™ which 

Wurt CS^. 10 Gain’s de- 
now CoSj^nMu Sl " CCFlore y WaS 

pciiiciSn hert / th ® 1D1 P°rtancc of 
US. t*®7 ,,ncd to involve 

° ne . d ?y 



only to Proscrpi 
Pomona, Narcissus and (less com* 
cingly) Medea. The final chapter con- 
stitutes another outward move** . 
as Ovid’s presence in Paradise Low 
weighed against Virgil's, and MUw 
treatment of a number of metanw 
figures is compared to Spenser's in 15 
Faerie Queene. . 

Like most books on single 
cnees, Milton and Ovid somdjj: 
loses sight of thc fuel that the 
tradition is a multiple echo-chan)"’; 
Shakespeare, the key force 
Milton and Spenser, is barely 
tioned - Perdita could profitably^ 
been introduced to the section 0® 
and Proserpine. A fuller consiaef* 
of how readers in other ^ 

addressed the question of Mi ^.jj 

Ovid would also have been val ^7/ 0l] 
is regrettable that there is ]7JJ 

of, say, the anonymous essay 
on Milton's Imitations art 


in his Paradise Lost, but } 

quibbles - thc book is a moae 

of its subject. 
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irge quan- 

Was raakin'r i a ° y ^ ie end oE war it 
military rituatfon** 18111 !®* input t0 **“ 

SUc h l as r H P f I?i , . lems arose for 
0v brS a ; n ^ n J™ Vcn5 y ^h the MRC 
This was 4i^ S , h j°. patent penicillin. 
Edward MS» C i ed b y the secretary 

*aa unethirLi , by Qn the basis *h at « 
dr u«. AUw?!. 10 P atent a life-saving 
gesicd iKo,' „ vf’.when rumours sug- 
awardedfnln prize might & 
ing asusfX Chain, believ- 

looked i he would be over- 

Ward Ah™^ dt:d V 1 hi® colleague Ed- 
his Wn rt at,am whether to publicize 
advised*.. mor ^ . widely. Abraham 
Chain walnD?/ L h an ^ aubs *q uen «y 
with Fliw deU 8hi ed 10 9 hare the prize 
AfterS in8 and FIorc y* ■ 

. Ch T. had ^“"1' 


Hade “•«“*«! laboratory, nc 

Sevan wi ■“ Proposal to Aneurin 
^i n "’ Minister of Health. But rio- 
«UnR came of this, and following 


negotiations with U, t . 

F cm,L ,n . ls t-'wl hu ultiman-k 

decided t.» move 1,1 174k tu the iMimiti 
SHpurioru di Sanita in R«, lm ... There 
with the help .if us diruciur. Professor 
pumniicii Manilla, hu cMaNMre.J » 
urge rcseuiuh facility in tlie area of 
lcrmuntnlioii and biochcinistrv 

Chain’s activities in Rome spanned 
years and resulted, following a 
consultancy agreement with 
Bccchains, in die discovery at the 
Bcccliam laboratories in Britain of the 
" u ^us structure of penicillin. 6- 
APA. This turned out to be a major 
breakthrough, since it gave rise to thc 
new class of semi-synthetic penicillins. 
Here again, although Chain whs not 
directly responsible for this discovery, 
it was his initiation of an attempt to 
make modified penicillins by fer- 
mentation that resulted in the finding 
another example of his “sense of 
smell" in scientific matters. Thc diffi- 
culties inherent in Italian politics, 
however, later led to the prosecution 
and sentencing or Professor Marotta 
on charges of misappropriation of 
public funds and then to allegations 
ngainst Chuin himself over the discov- 
ery in Britain of 6-APA. 

These matters eventually died down 
with no good reflection on the Italians 
and by this time Chain had re-estab- 
lished himself at Imperial College in 
London as licnd of the new biochemis- 
try department. Here, very largely by 
his own fund-raising efforts, he estab- 
lished a large fermentation pilot plant 
with substantial research support from 
industry. He also continued to forge 
further links with industry through 
consultancies and nt the same time 
travelled widely to give lectures and 
advice to foundations and govern- 
ments throughout thc world. 

During this busy period, he argued 
powerfully against the MRC’s policies 


1 'I m.ivMvc Mipputt |iir iivilciiikir l ui»l- 
"gy on lli*- ^nmnils th.it u wmilil imi 
directly lead tu tlicr .iiu-uuc .igi'lils. 
Subsequent events I i:ive ‘■liuv.n, 
however, lhai iiinlccnl.ir bmlngv dues 
provide very piivveilul tools f,.r inveMi- 
galing living system-, and peihaps in 

with Cluin’s appmadi 

(seomdary meluMie studies) lines 
indeed open the doors to new disci ,vcr - 
ics of t he rape u lie value. Alsu in tins 
period, his religious beliefs became 
more evident m pul die siatemenls 
concerning Darwinism, the futility of 
speculations on the origin of life, and 
the need for fundamental ethical 
values which can only conic from 
religion. He also sensed earlier than 
most thc encroachment on academic 
freedom imposed by thc educational 
policies of governments. 

Chain's final efforts to influence the 
appointment of his successor at I in- 
perial College, reflecting both his 
misunderstanding of the “British way" 
and his natural attachment in a depart- 
ment he hud basically created with 
little help, came to nothing. He finally 
accepted the inevitable appoint meat 
of u molecular biologist. 

As Clark’s book illustrates. Chain 
was a very complex personality driven 
by powerful emotions, with strong 
instincts for impurlant problems, 
quick to take up arms and defend his 
views, and ultimately a courageous 
man, who did not shrink from stating 
and defending what were frequently 
unpalatable opinions on scientific and 
administrative matters. He is shown, 
warts and all, as a man whose existence 
has enriched our lives. 

J. G. Baldwin 

J. E. Baldwin is Wuvnjlete professor of 
organic chemistry at the Dyson Perrins 
Laboratory, University of Oxford. 
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Data Flow Computing 
hy John A. Sharp 
Ellis Harwood: Wiley, £14. 50 
ISBN 0853 1 2 724 7 

Given thc worldwide interest in fifth- 
generation computer systems, and the 
exciting current stale of research, 
there is considerable scope for publica- 
tion of both specialist and general 
books in this area. One particularly 
interest ing develop ment is an apparent 
convergence between the architecture 
of concurrent computer systems and 
formal methods for thc development 
of software. For example, experiments 
in implementation of mathematically- 
based “declarative” programming lan- 
guages nnd highly concurrent novel 
computer architectures have indicated 
that functional languages and dataflow 
computers have much in conn non. It is 
disappointing, then, that Sharp's 
book, which links these two topics, is 
both superficial and out of date. 

Thc Diiok is predominantly about 
thc factors that influence thc oesign of 
a computer system, the chosen archi- 
tecture of which must balance the con- 
flicting requirements of computer user 
and computer engineer. As technology 
traditionally dominates thc process, 
the user has to make thc best of what- 
ever can be constructed. But as thc 
architect is increasingly able to bend 
\1K 


creates more complexity for software 
design and is already havine an adverse 
effect on efforts to solve the software 
crisis. In this context, the importance 
of being able to link formal software 
design methods with concurrent sys- 
tem architecture is obvious. The appa- 
rent sympathy of dataflow computers 
for functional languages is therefore 
significant . 

A principal reason why this book 
fails to please is that it is neither 
introductory text nor research mono- 
graph. In the former, one would 
expect to sec brief expositions of a 
wide range uf topics, with references to 
more detailed literature. However, 
although the book to some extent 
follows this format, it proceeds to 
discuss specialist topics not germane to 
thc main theme, such ns input/output 
files and program design environments. 
Moreover, tne chapters are too brief - 
barely introducing each topic before 
muving on to the next. This butter- 
fly treatment also skips some im- 
portant subjects. For example, the 
feasibility of effective concurrent ex- 
ecution of functional programs will be 
determined by the way in which “re- 
duct ion" implementations of function- 
al languages are eventually reconciled 
with thc apparent conflict bciwecn 
data-driven and demand-driven modes 
of computation. Similarly, the feasibil- 
ity of engineering a usable dataflow 
compute r will depend 1 m k nowlcdgc of 
the “extensibility" of various 
architectures (that is, the extent to 
which their power can be increased by 
adding more hardware). Such topics 
need detailed presentation. 



technology to particular ends, thc user 
can influence thc design by careful 
specification of his needs. Indeed, 
many researchers believe that it will 
soon be necessary for technology to 
become completely subordinated to 
the needs of the user, because of two 
major problems in current computing 
practice. 

The first problem, known as the 
“software crisis", is that even profes- 
sionals are unable, to produce large 
programs that perform reliably under 
variable conditions. Software sup- 
pliers arc therefore developing “for- 
mal methods” for program design, in 
the hope that mathcmatically-nascd 
techniques will eliminate errors. As 
part of this effort, formal program- 
ming tools, including the “declarative" 
programming languages, have been 
developed. 

The second problem is caused by the 
rapidly decreasing size and cost of very 
large-scale integrated circuits. Most 
present-day computers comprise a 
State’’ that is changed by instructions 
which must be executed one-at-a-time. 
Such systems have an inherent bios 
townrds sequential operation, which 
limits fhetr speed unnecessarily. 
However, although engineers no lon- 


Another major reason for dis- 
appointment is that the material is 
significantly out of date. If the book 
had been presented four years ago, it 
would have been a reasonable survey 
of research, bur many of thc projects 
have since terminated or changed 
direction or personnel, and inter- 
esting new projects have commenced. 
Moreover, although the writing date is 
given as summer 1984, only one of the 
m references is dated later than 1982 
and only seven ate later than 1980. To 
take one example, it is strange that 
there is no reference to ihc Februaiy 
1982 special issue of thc Institute of 
Elect ricul ami Elt'circmics Engineers 
Computer on “Data flow systems". 
The absence of information on recent 
Japanese work is equally worrying: 
even the firth-generation computer 
systems project does not warrant a 
mention. 

Both novice and specialist in this 
field will find the first eight chapters 
of Distributed Co/nputing edited by 

F. B. Chambers, D. A. Duce and 

G. P. Jones (Academic Press, 1984) 
far more informative and up to date. 

J. R. Gurd 
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of physical reality, of mathematical 
reality, and the relation between the 
two. He also considers the question of 
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Mathematics and the Search 
for Knowledge 
by Morris KUne 

Oxford University Press, £21 .00 
ISBN 0 1 9503533 X 

Over the centuries, great changes have 
taken place in the human condition 
and in the structure of human society. 
It cannot be doubted that, to a very 
considerable degree, these are the 
direct results of numerous remarkable 
developments in technology. It is 
equally clear that these technological 
developments are themselves largely 
the fruits of some extraordinary ad- 
vances in scientific knowledge and 
understanding. The laws of Gallleo- 
Newton for mechanics, the Maxwell 
equations foe electromagnetism, the 
strange rules of quantum theory - all 
these have been essential ingredients 
in the rapid recent advance of technol- 
ogy. Commercial air travel would have 
been impossible without mechanics, as 
would television without Maxwell’s 
equations, or the laser without quan- 
tum theory. 

It Is, however, much less manifest 
whether scientific advances them- 
selves are basically the natural results 
of observation and experiment - as 
performed or explained oy great scien- 
tists with deep insights and profound ; 
sensitivity to the workings of nBture - 
or whether the advances are, in the 
main, mathematical developments.- 

Snch-dgtf tanmr.nft aaullbttmulfai 


depend on a few key experiments but 
where the mathematcal theory takes 
on a life of its own they would allow 
predictions to be made for situations 
bearing no evident resemblance to 
those of the original experiments. 

Jn his book, in which he argues 
strongly for the second view - that the 
major ingredient of fundamental sci- 
entific advances has indeed been the 
mathematics - Morris Kline delves 
deeply into the history of physics, 
mathematics and philosophy and pro- 
vides vivid and readable accounts of 
the major scientific and philosophical 
theories. Beginning with the Greeks, 
one of whose crowning achievements 
was the remarkably detailed Ptolemaic 
system for describing thc motions of 
the planets, Kline shows how the 
mathematics of that system was both 
ingenious and elaborate - and dearly 
essential for the significant successes 
and predictive power that the system 
possessed. Similarly, the prime motive 
that later guided Copernicus to his 
revolutionary heliocentric description 
was again mathematical - this time the 

S uest for mathematical simplicity. 

epler’s inspiration that the planetary 
orbits were ellipses was clearly a 
mathematical one, whereas Galileo 
modelled his seminal dynamical theory 
on the mathematical precision of 
Archimedes rather than on painstak- 
ing experimentation. 

Although Newton was an accom- 
plished experimenter, his supreme 
achievement was Principal, a mathe- 
matical work of unrivalled innovative 
power. The elegant equations of Max- 
well depended partly on the results of 
centuries of experimentation, but the 
key final ingredients and the very form 
of the equations themselves were 


cove re rs 01 quantum theory were 
driven to develop their wonderful and 
weird scheme by the results of experi- 
ment, but this scheme Itself was a 
profoundly mathematical one, involv- 
ing new ingredients of distinctive 
mathematical sophistication. The ex- 
perimental facts underlying relativity 
theory were incisive but sparse; and its 
revolutionary effect on our philo- 
sophical viewpoint depended on its 
beautifully clear-cut mathematical 
structure. 

To convey the importance of 
mathematics in the development of 
science, it is necessary to explain some 
mathematics, a factor that popular 
writers tend to shy away from, for it is 
much easier simply to present ex- 
perimental findings. Consequently, 
the role of mathematics in scientific 
advances may well have been under- 
emphasized. Kline's book, however, is 
aimed at redressing that balance; in- 
deed, it goes a little further than I 
should have gone in its assertions as to 
the importance of the role of 
mathematics. It is, however, very 
clearly and simply written: ideas that 
are difficult to get across nt a non- 
technical level are nicely explained, 
often with reference to some simple 
analogy. Thc book is particularly good 
at conveying the ideas and philo- 
sophical standpoints of ancient times, 
but not quite so strong on the more 
modern theories. In particular, there is 
a curious error in the descriptions 
concerning the times of reception of 
light signals in the discussion of the 
relativity of simultaneity - reflecting 
an equally curious earlier error in thc 
description of Roemcr's measurement 
of the speed of light. 

Kline nlso addresses profound 1 
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why mathematics works so astoun- 
dinsly well in its description of renlity 
ana presents many fascinating quota- 
tions from the great philosophers and 
scientists of the past. While the philo- 
sophers held many differing views, it 
seems dear (hat the scientists (or 
natural philosophers) were more or 
less of one mind in tne way that they 
regarded their mathematics. Mathe- 
matical truths are like physical (ruths 
in that they are there lobe discovered, 
not invented; they are "works of God" 
or at least have existence in a timeless 
"Platonic reality” and are not merely 
inventions of mortal mankind. Yet in 
his final chapters Kline asserts his 
contrary opinion that mathematics “is 
a purely human creation”, although his 
reasons for holding that view are 
unfortunately not explained. For my- 
self, I prefer to side with the great 
natural philosophers of the past. At 
least their view offers some hint of 
explanation for the extraordinarily 
close relationship between mathema- 
tics and the structure of physical 
reality, whereas the contrary view 
seems to offer none. 

Be (hat as it may, I recommend this 
book as a readable, informative nnd 
thought-provoking account, which 
gives a taste of the profound role that 
mathematics has played in the de- 
velopment of our scientific picture of 
thc physical world. 

Roger Penrose 

Roger Penrose is Rotise Ball professor 
of mathematics in the University of 
tfflrd. 
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NEW PHILOSOPHY TITLES FROM 
CHICAGO 

Time and Narrative: Volume 2 

PAUL KH'OtUK 

ilr.Ki-.r.ili'J l»y K.illiluvn MfL.uiijMin I.’.iviil l , i , ll.nn , ri 
In Vuluino I m' tin's iliri^'-Miliinn* v.orl f lonth filulns* i|4ivr l\iul 
Nirocur fK.<iiunt.^ ihi* r*‘l.ili'<ns Itolvu'i-n Him* .mil n.iri.iiist* in 
i.;,)| vv/inriM Now in Volume* 2 hi* .ipplu-s. this .tppmni li In lutiuii .tud 
lliforii's of fil«*r.itiMif. 

■Jinn* .iik/ .V.iff.Uitf display*. one. i.' more Kitm-utS. .tUlitv to synthe- 
size insights ik-riveri Ironi in.ntv different sources in .tn origin.! I .mil 
cImIIi‘ik;iiih w.iy. fi'nns Htghor [.(ha Mian >i/p/AvW‘/iL review of 
Volume I. 

iim. * i5 <;Mi jir>f>p o.^b-ri3J.t-*i 

The Sexual Politics of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

JOLL SCHWARTZ 

Jpi*l Si'liw.irl/ jiiomtHs I lie first syslemalic [regiment of RoiKseau's 
unc/ersl.i lid ingot the political iriiporl.ini u 1 4 women. scxu.ilily .11 id tin? 
family. 

£l>.25 Taper 206 pp M-226- 7422*1-5 

The Imperative of Responsibility 

fn Search of an Ethics for the Technological Age 

HANS JONAS 

Hans Iona* here rethinks the foundations of ethics in the light of the 
awesome transformations wrought by modern technology - such ns 
the threat of nuclear war and genetic engineering. 

£8.50 Paper 256pp 0-226-40597-4 

Hume's Philosophy of Common Life 

DONALD W. LIVINGSTON 

Livingston unites Hume's philosophical writings with his important 
hut largely forgotten historical works, which are essential to a full 
understanding of Hume's philosophical enterprise. 

£11. 95 Taper 3fl2pp 0-2 26-407 J 5-6 
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NEW TITLES FROM OPEN COURT 

W.W. Bartley: WITTGENSTEIN 
0-87548-441-7 1985 2I8pp £9.95/813.40 paper 

L.E. Hahn/ P. A. Schllpp (Eds.): THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
W.V. QUINE 

(From the Library of Living Philosophers) 

0- 8126-9010-9 1986 630pp £38. 50/S 53. 90 cloth 

01- 8126-9012-5 1986 630pp £19.50/826.90 paper 

D. Hume: OF MIRACLES 
0-912050-72-1 1985 63pp £4.95/86.70 paper 

B. Russell: THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOGICAL ATOMISM 
(Introduction by David Pears, Editor) 

0-87548-443-3 1985 192pp £7 .95/$ 10.70 paper 

All orders should be sent to: Open Court Publishing Company* 

319 City Road, London EC1V ILL 10751, 
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A man of 
principles 

John Stuart Mill's On l.lhi-rly 
hy John C. Rees 

C'lnreniluii Press: Oxford University 

(•haK.fli.5U 

IS DNU 19. l '247(i(>4 

Mill 

hy Wiiiluin Thomas 

Oxford University Press, £8.95 nnd 

£2.25 

ISBN (l 142X752115 and 287521 3 

T here enn be few philosophers whose 
works are us widely read, as universal- 
ly admired und as holly debated as are 
(lie works of John Stuart Mill. Mill’s 
Utilitarianism is u standard text for 
undergraduate students of philosophy, 
and his essay On Liberty is a standard 
text for undergraduate students of 
polities. 

Those reading philosophy and poli- 
tics in combination arc thus twice 
blessed. They arc also, however, twice 
cursed, for the principle of utility, that 
“actions arc right in proportion as they 
tend to promote linpniness” fits un- 
easily with the “simple principle" of 
On Liberty , the principle that wc are 
not justified in interfering with an 
individual's notions if they are not 
harming others. The problem is that 
where the first principle implicitly 
licenses paternalism in cases where 
paternalistic action will lead to nn 
increase in happiness, the hitter princi- 
ple explicitly forbids paternalism and 
considers it to he simply unjustifiable 
busybmJying. The discrepancy be- 
tween the doctrines of Utilitarianism 
and of On Liberty have prompted 
some commentators to speak of ‘Two 
Mills" and to construe Mill’s personal 
circumstances - his early "mental cri- 
sis”, his break with the Benthamites, 
and his relationship with a married 
woman, Harriet Taylor - as influenc- 
ing him to reject almost entirely his 
Utilitarian origins. 

John C. Rees’s book is a scholarly 
sludy of Mill’s On Liberty. Rees 
considers the problem of “two Mills" 
against a background of detailed his- 
torical ana textual analysis. He pre- 
sents powerful arguments both against 
those who see Mill's work as a seamless 
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Reflexivity: The post-modern 
predicament Hilary Lawson 

Reflexivity threatens the entire tradition of Vtestern 

thought It is a pr oblem that cannot be ignored, argues 

Hilary Lawson. By cntically examining the works of 
5 Nietzsche. Heidegger and Demda and exploring the 

\ hidden current of reflexivity running through t> ietr 
writings, this book should encourage a more 
sympathetic awareness of the problems raised by 
reflexivity. 

Pub. 1985 £5.50 paper 09 160861 9 

Consciousness and 
/ Unconscious David Archard 

Th,s IS ,he first genuinely introductory te d to explain 
the concept of The unconscious' as ongmally defined 

Freud and as subsequently developed, defended 

and criticized in the ^ writings of Lacan. Laplanche. 
Lecbire and the Italian Marxist, Sebastano Timpanaro. 

Pub. 1984 £5.50 paper 
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web and against those who detect in 
On Liberty a total rejection of earlier 
influences'. The truth, according to 
Rees, is that there is only one Mill, 
struggling (sometimes unsuccessfully) 
to reconcile the major tenets of his 
early Utilitarian teaching with a pro- 
found belief in liberty as u good in itself 
and as a necessary component of 
happiness. As history or political 
thought the work is exemplary. Rees is 
always sympathetic to his subject, yet 
never blind to the problems inherent in 
his texts. Indeed, he emphasizes the 
necessity of moving from textunl 
analysis to philosophical inquiry, and 
in chapter five turns his attention to the 
coherence of Mill's harm principle. 

Mill’s “simple principle", the princi- 
ple of On Liberty, assumes a distinc- 
tion between actions which do and 
actions which do not affect others, hut 
it is argued hv Mill’s critics that all 
actions nave social consequences and 
that there is no class of wholly "self- 
regarding" actions. Against such cri- 
tics Rccs insists that Mill’s real inten- 
tion was to differentiate between ac- 
tions which do and actions which do 
not affect others’ interests. Here, a 
genuine difference can be discerned, 
for even if it is true that all my actions 


Jowelt has had the temerity to try 
turning the whole corpus into English 
singlehanded. But Allen is making the 
attempt; here is his first volume. 

To be useful as a lasting resource, a 
new English Plato must pass two tests. 
It must Be philologically as accurate as 
possible, and it must be readable: that 
is, it must be reasonably idiomatic, and 
avoid blatant stylistic eccentricity. The 
barbarous artificial Platonese of some 
allegedly "literal” modern versions, or 
of those offering a Plato filtered 
through some fashionable “-ism", may 
be tolerated for special purposes, but a 
complete Plato so presented would be 
a thing of horror. 

Allen’s translations are accurate and 

lit th 9 pas ? the ,ests admir- 
ably. My only criticism is that their 
^ a ® [} on * lacks some of Plato’s spark- 
le. Allen s Socrates talks to his friends 
rather as if to learned colleagues over 
the port, and scolds his opponents like 
JJSS ; ^proving pupils who prefer 
football to philosophy. But the fault 
may be forgiven: it is far better than 
embarrassing attempts at folksy collo- 
qmabsm. The translations should wear 

rin?l«D? 0 . k . begin ? with an inlroduc- 
tion to Piato s work, concentrating on 
the order and date of the dialogues. 
Allen s accoum of the state of fh B ar[ 

on this matter is clear and well judged. 
He then Introduces each dialogue with 
m Si? 13 C5say ’ designed, he tells 
the re u OVe facies from 

nroi^ K, 8 pa,h ‘ ? ul « his modest 
project blossoms into soinethina 

Thc refl der may b! 

fea?urcs d n by - thC a ^ sencc of some 
teaturcs prominent m modern com- 


havc social consequences, it does not 
follow that they all affect thc interests 
of other people. This re-reading of 
Mill, here reprinted from n well- 
known journal article, constitutes 
Rees's major contribution to the scho- 
larly literature and again highlights his 
sympathetic yet critical approach to his 
task. 

Sadly, John Rees died before com- 
pleting his hook and the text has been 
compiled by Geraint Williams, using 
published and unpublished manu- 
scripts. Despite that fact, the hook 
reads fluently and as a book, not as a 
random collection of articles. The new 
material is characteristically stimulat- 
ing and thc reprinted work constitutes 
a poignant reminder of what the world 
W political theory has lost. 

William Thomas shares Rees’s con- 
cern with the problem of "two Mills", 
but his book is aimed at a rather 
different audience, Where Rees's 
book is a substantial Dnd scholarly 
analysis of one text and is aimed at the 


Being a 
Socratic 


The Dialogues of Plato . . 
volume <jue: Ruthyphro, Apology, 
Crlto, Menoj Gorgitu. Mentxenui 
translated with analysis by R. E. Allen 
Yale University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 030003226 9 

Great philosophers and great literary 
artists can do things with words that 
the words never knew they could do. 
Plato is a sublime example of both, and 
few prose writers are harder to trans- 
late. That may be why nobody since 
Jowelt has had thc temerity to try 
turning the whole corpus into English 
singlehanded. But Allen is making the 
attempt; here is his first volume. 


informed reader, Thomas’s book ; 
short survey of the whole uH' 
philosophy and is aimed at the bet- 
ning student or interested lay 
Moreover, where Rccs writes 5 '" 
'political theorist and philoxX 
Thomas writes us n historian. Utsi- 
standnhly, then, Thomas's hool t . 
tains little of the subtlety or pi I 
sophical sophistication which i ,* i 
hallmark of Rees's work. HonX 
thcrc is much stimnlutingmaterialt-- 
bulh for the beginning student and' 
thc Mill scholar. 

Thomas's claim to novelty hesin 1 - 
thesis that Mill never deserted 
principles lie learned from his fcj 
and that Mill's Inter works wer ( ; 
expansion, not a rejection of his ini*' 
tanc-e. Here there is cmphaticalljr 
one Mill. Where the doctrines q;.] 
to change, this is analogously 
change from caterpillar to butf 
and Thomas appeals to Mill’s { 
statement of his intellectual do:,’ 
ment in the Autobiography to j . 1 
the claim that Mill's early edoc 
was never forgotten, much less?,, 
doned. The thesis is a bold,, 
thought-provoking one. hut itai 
not room in a book of (his sort loci 
out a full ease for it. For exam*,:! 
puzzling to find Thomas claimiagbr 
tlint Mill never departed from the ^ 
teaching of his father and that Hxmr 
Taylor caused him to “recast liliftc? 
conception of socialjuslice." Pc/ty 
these two clnims can be madecomp:- 
hie, but Thomas needs more space 1 
which to do it. Moreover, hiscon64r : 
assertion dint Harriet's influence k 
so all-pervasive is highly debatable.!) 
is convincingly argued in chapter tv 
of Rees’s book. i 

Nevertheless, as an inirodim j 
piece on Mill, thc book has great ■ 
merit. It contains a wealth of useful ' 
information about Mill’s life sodeen- ' 
temporaries, and Thomas hstrm on 
thc social and political bitorn/ete 
period, which is so ofteatfwrcdyrf 
which is so crucial to a fAwtowA- 
ing of Mill’s thought. 

Susan Mendus 

Susan Mendus is lecturer hi phihs^ 

at the University of F° r *‘ 

mentnrics. Alton a ^ ei ^ n ? 0 C p|^ ^ 
logical analysis, a .*. d 
inulation and cnticisn 

arguments: nor does he ^ 

amudicatc scholarly controve 
■ not for their own sake. 

Instead, he examines devotedho 
. In depth what .being a SoajR t 
vo Ives. His discussions are lucid, p 


aophically perceptive, and infused®^ 
a sense or the seriousness of the® 35 
at stake - something seldom apf^ 
in writings that concentrate a) “ 
formal dismemberment of argufltf, 
Philosophy is a matter of argute; 
but it is also within its brief to 
the anatomy of beliefs and tfe^l 
sequences of commitment lot* 0 ! 
The analysis of Socratic argons*^ 
fascinating intellectual exercise, , 
cannot often claim more ^ 
"academic" significance. Allot'*® 
culalion of what it would be toB»J 
Socrates says we should yields rtf' 
deserving the attention of or 

E reparecfto think about the coiwi^ 
is life. , ! 

The dialogues collected 
early and earty-ish: Euthyphro,AP : 
gy, Crito, Meno, Gorgids,Me^ i 
nicely chosen for tne iniwpT | 
related themes. With one 1 
Allen’s introductions will 
deepen our understand!#. . 
accounts of Socratic rhetoric* , t 
Apology, of the duty of 
law in the Crito , and of ^ 
sophical purpose of *5? 
Menexenus have outstanding* [ 
Only his Gorgias disappoint* ^ j- 
recognizes its pivotal statin-^ , 
discussion becomes thin 
in its later phases, a /ter 
reflections on the opening _ » $ 
tions. The explanation L it . 
odd refusal to take sen^* J 
powerful and complex 
Collides both to Socratw^^ ; 
liefs and to his philosopher-^ -. 
Allen’s offhand dUmissai 
(though he reckons tm ■ to 
sopher than Nietzsche] l sc 
torts his perspective on . • 

work that the dialogw® uiuro 0 ^. ! 

But I must not end on ■ f 

The volume p 

and widely used: llook'L !. 

siasticaliy to its successora^ , 
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In and out 
of politics 

The Collected Papersof Bertrand 

vdume twelve: Contemplation and 
Action 1902-U 

edited by Richard A. Rempel, Andrew 
Brink and Margaret Moran 
Allen & Unwin, £48.00 

ISBN 0 04 920078 X 

The title of this, the latest volume of 
Russell's papers to appear from 
McMnster University, gives an accu- 
rate foretaste of the contents. Con- 
templaiion and Action, 1902-1914" is 
indeed what they are about; as always, 
they show Russell tom between the 
demands of the liberal political world 
into which he had been born and a 
revulsion against every aspect of 
everyday life which drove him to take 
refuse in a romantic, self-absorbed 
mysticism. . . 

The extraordinary split between 
these two sides of Russell's nature is 
displayed here almost more vividly 
than in anything else he wrote. On the 
one hand, we have the unpublished 
Prisons which he wrote in 191 1 . for thc 
benefit of Lady Oltoline Morrell and 
Mrs Whitehead, full of a somewhat 
sentimental yearning for a mystical 
communion with the Good; on the 
other, we have the brisk, sensible, 
acute and witty essays on the merits of 
free trade ana the demerits of protcc- 


tiunisni whiLh wurc Russdl , m niuril,ii. 
tmn to the \W Cciiiinivcisy „ w , 
so-called tariff RiAnm. H.,w ihe 
same man cmild have written bmh is a*, 
mysterious as ever. 

The Bertrand Russell Archive has. 
as before, yielded some i merest inu 
unpublished material. In particular, 
there is a journal from l l «>2— S which 
casts a decidedly grim light .« n Rus- 
sell s private life and on his frame of 
mind hi the time. And ns usual 
Russell's account of his life and ideas 

R raduccs a nretty ambivalent effect. In 
lay 1903 ne reflects on his relations 
with Alys: “I have certainly effected a 
great moral improvement in her; and 
that depends upon keeping her hopes 
alive but unfulfilled. This requires 
vacillation - occasional great friendli- 
ness, occasional censure. And this 1 
do. But heaven knows it is difficult; 
and it absorbs my best energies in an 
inconceivable degree." It’s hardly sur- 
prising to find him complaining that 
Mary Murray “thinks I am inhuman" - 
it's rather the impression anyone might 
form. But a year later he admits, "This 
journal gives an unduly bad view of 
Alys", and acknowledges her courage 
and energy and kindness. Thc com- 
bination of deeply unbelievable re- 
ligiosity and extended narcissism is 
exceedingly depressing. 

But he was, after all, miserable 
about thc failure of his marriage, about 
the obduracy of thc logical problems 
he was wrestling with, and about thc 
political climate of thc last years of 
Balfour's government. And none of us 
is at our best when writing fur the 
confessional; as Hobbes had observed 
two centuries before, most of us de- 
pend on thc public world to keep us 
sane - and Russell was sane enough to 
keep most of his mystical reflections to 
himself, und to repent in later life of 
the florid sentimentality of Mysticism 
and Logic. Thc editors’ introduction is 
a model of (net and discreetly con- 
veyed information, and while being 


Philosophy Books from Oxford 


mure lender in Kuv.cH iImdsuiiii- nf us 
might be. n 'll si » pulls us kick t«i the 
public wm Id those years. 

Russell was - and' in most ways 
fin nine 4 •• .< reforming I i her a I nf ;in 
AMjuiifii.ni .mil l.luvil Georgian stripe. 
(h;ii is, he was inn ,i socialist, did not 
think dial the Labour movement 
should take a politically independent 
line - lie Loiidcmncd the German 
surial democrats for going down that 
path in Ihe first hunk he ever wrote; 
what he wanted w.is a we l far is l, femin- 
ist government which would maintain 
free trade, ami would attack thc forces 
of monopoly. What this meant v,a«. 
that Russell was a great enthusiast for 
thc taxation of increases in thc value of 
land - thc unearned increment pick- 
eted by landlords seemed to him the 
paradigm case of social parasitism . and 
all his fife he was inclined to think that 
Henry George’s attack on monopoly, 
and particularly thc monopoly of the 
landlord, was superior to must of 
Marx’s economic criticism. Russell's 
views on this tire largely unknown, 
because the one occasion on which he 
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Derek Parflt 
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foi^dRu ssell wiihhls wife Alys 

Free 2 


agents 

hy Robert Young 
Croom Helm, £17 95 
ISBN 07099 29145 ' 

wSfc !» in New York Jn the 

men on, y woman to join 40 
' Sl /«k across feroad- 

toneiiS*® Md me that she had 
other hanrf ff h f r , aut onomy. On tbe 
located n„, rt ^ an e * Rennet recently 
livc{ y naturon-°H ray (“control”) in a 
nn d artlfi^ latic , accou nt of human 
(Elbow a , c ^ on and cognition 

worth tfle , v . arle,ie s of free will 

made it iZl? 8 }' w ^ ile Immanuel Kant 
uig whinh „ ral t0 8 cr itique of reason- 
notbe thewifni 65 I 1101 ^“^hsm can- 
fhat there kn? This i ust shows 

•he Hohf 1 m . uc h agreement about 

autonomy beam,gs for discussing 

takcs Ws hearings 
cion n«^L es »* over autonomy, coer- 
hted m2JI] a,,sra ’ censorship and re- 
Saxon conducted in Anglo- 

durine mi l ^ Philosophy and ethics 
provi§«! jjww 1 (for which he 

^ncerneri blb Uography). He is 

autQnomv’* n °f ther i With the “°ccurent 
tionni Particular acts (conven- 

rhe rnetnnL 15 . 58 -^ ^conventional) nor with 
action b8SCS autonomous 

om v °":5S!u Wth ‘dispositional auton- 

Idehl or w^!» t °r5 0lDy " a8 a character 
tional bhiaJ® ‘ ^ “U^rues disposi- 
1181 autonomy broadly as the capac- 


An Essay on Free Will 

Peter vail Inwagen 




ity to lead a self-directed life "ordered 
according to a plan or conception 
which expresses one’s own will”. Dis- 
positional autonomy, he contends 
(others might disagree), is not simply a 
matter of rationality, or of self-fulfil- 
ment or of moral integrity, although 
linked with all three. 

Young’s central (and, he claims, 
controversial) contention is that this 
disposition cannot be fostered merely 
by policies of non-intervention, but 
also often needs positive interference. 
Hence tbe subtitle.. He maintains that 
autonomous character formation may 
not so much preclude as demand some 
forms of paternalism and some forms 
of interference with market freedoms: 
“we must sometimes sacrifice occurent 
autonomy for the sake of dispositional 
autonomy". , 

This plausible conclusion is reached 
by way of a series of clearly presented 
local engagements with selected 
aspects of. others’ views. Throughput 
Young edges away front laTge philo- 
sophical claims and disputes. He 
avoids not only anything that might be 
thought "flirtation with dubious 
metaphysics”, but a gamut of meta- 
physical and theoretical issues. Nor 
does he discuss substantial bodies of 
pertinent theoretical or empirical liter- 
ature (for example, dependency 
theory, studies or moral education, 
studies of motivation). There is a lot to 
be said for a strategy of bracketing 
disputes that need not be resolved for 
the purposes of a particular discussion; 
but Young relies on It too much. His 
approach is to offer piecemeal sum- 
mary, endorsement and rebuttal of 
particular facets of other views. When 
tbe waters look like getting deep he 
often assures us that there is no need to 
swim in them. 


had to spell them out in any detail was 
when he was (unsuccessfully) seeking 
thc liberal candidacy fur Bedford in 
19 10. On free trade, his views were the 


Defends the thesis that free will is incompatible with determinism The authoi disputes the 
view that determinism is necessary for liee will, and a roues that tree will is necessary for 
moral responsibility. Finding no good reason for accepting determinism, hut believing 
moral responsibility to he indubitable, he concludes that determinism should ho rejected 

0 19 324924 1 , paperback, Clarendon Press £8 95 

Aristotle's De Partibus Animallum I and 
De Generatione Animalium I 
Edited by D. M. Balme 

'David Balme's book conlnjms with both the general cha racier and the high quality of its 
predecessors in the Clarendon Aristotle Series.' John H. Benson. Philosophy 
This edition has been unavailable for many ycais And is now re -issued 

0 19 872U59 9. pnpoibnck. Clarendon Press C12 50 
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classical, orthodox views which Inter 
generations learned from Alfred Mar- 
shall; but Russell’s cx|jusitinn of them 
in articles in The Edinburgh am) The 
Contemporary reviews was ’ wonderful- 
ly clear and energetic and widely 
welcomed by the free trade camp. 

On thc question of voles for women, 
lie was more nearly out on his own . He 
stood as thc suffragist candidate for 
Wimbledon in 1907 - the local Liberals 
had decided not to fight thc safest Tory 
seat in the country, but Russell ran as 
thc candidate of the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, in the 
expectation that he would pick un such 
Liberal votes us were going. On his 
own behalf, in fact , he campaigned for 
free trade and the taxation of land 
values - but put votes for women at the 
head of the list. On prudential 
grounds, he opposed the extremism of 
the suffragettes, and tried to persuade 
suffragists to join forces with the 
People's Suffrage Federation which 
was campaigning for votes at 21 for all 
adults alike. 

Thc •‘extremist" Russell who was as 
ready as the next woman to go to jiiil 
for Iris principles didn't emerge until 
the outbreak of national madness in 
1914. Thar side of Russell will emerge 
when wc get to volume 13; in tne 
meantime, this volume, lavishly foot- 
noted, elegantly produced, and a plea- 
sure to read, is a real treat for anyone 
Interested in Russell or 'in that strange 
and remote country - Edwardian Eng- 
land. 

Alan Ryan 

Alan Ryan is a fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

. A lot of the topics he avoids by this 
strategy are ones that are likely to need 
resolution in any convincing account of 
the nature, possibility andimportant- 
ance of dispositional autonomy. The 
debates on which' Young’s discussion 
floats have only a surface unity: they 
are recognizably contributions to liber- 
al thought. Below the surface they 
teem with disparate conceptions of 
freedom and determinism; of the rela- 
tions of willing, reasoning and desir- 
ing; of human nature and the good; of 
the rival merits of theories of rights and 
of consequential reasoning; of indi- 
vidualist and socialized conceptions of 
the self. 

Without exploring these depths, and 
perhaps a good aeal of empirical 
matenal as well, it seems unlikely that 
we can reach any convincing account 
of tbe sorts of dispositional autonomy 
of which we are capable, how we can 
attain them and why we might want 
them, or of when and why occurcnt 
autonomy must be restricted for the 
sake of dispositional autonomy. Cer- 
tainly the people who will find Young’s 
conclusions controversial - liberta- 
rians and certain other individualists - 
will dispute the conceptions of action, 
self, socialization and interests on 
which he tacitly relies. They are also 
likely to insist that they do not deny thc 
importance of positive interference for 
dispositional autonomy, but only re- 
ject its imposition by public authorities 
rather than by disciplines of home and 
school. A successful engagement with 


these opponents cannot bracket the 
larger issues. 

Onora O’Neill 

Dr O’Neill is reader in philosophy at 
the University of Essex. 


Politics in its Place 

A Study of Six Ideologies 

Gordon Graham 

Alms to show that philosophy piovhics a f milful way in winch the fundamantal political 
idoas of tho twoiiiiotli century can be oxamlned and assessed Drawing upon the willing of 
political theorists, past and present, U10 author examines in turn the doemnos of liberalism, 
socialism, nationalism. Fascism, anaichisni. and conservatism 

0 19 824795 8, Imtdback, Clarendon Piess £17.50 
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Plato's Phaedo 

David Bostock 

I Examines the theories and aiguments pul forward by Piato in his Phaedo. where he 
| attempts to show that the sou) is immortal. The arguments raise a number of important 
philosophical problems. The book introduces and discusses these problems as thoy arise 
liom Plato's text. 

0 19 824919 5, Clarendon Press £22.50 

0 19 82491 8 7, paperback £12 50 

Rediscoveries 

Some Neglected Modem European Political Thinkers 

I Edited by John A. Hall 

This collection ol essays is a study ol some European political thinkeis ol the second hall of 
the nineteenth centuiy. whose Wens retain a distinct originality, but whose names am 
nowadays seldom mentioned in the uopulai history of political thought The rediscovered' 
figures are Carlyle, Ooblneau, Burckhardt, Masqueray, Kropotkin, Pegu?, Sarel, OstrogarskJ. 
Kautaky, Halevy, and Ferraro. 

0 19 824794 X. Clarendon Press £17 EC 

0 19 824793 1. paperback £6.95 

Rationalism, Empiricism, and Idealism 

British Academy Lectures on the History of Philosophy 

Edited by Anthony Kenny 

A selection of recent British Academy lectures in philosophy. Anthony Kenny provides an 
introduction. The contributors are Michael Ayers, J. A Passmore, Ian Hacking, Hide 
Iflhiguro. 0. E. M. Anscombe, David Pears, A. M. Quinton, and Richard Wollheim. 

0 19 B24669 2, hardback, Clarendon Press £19.50 

0 19 824670 6, paperback £9.96 

Belief 

Form, Content, and Function 

Radii J. Bogdan 

This volume of original papers provides a sample of recent philosophical thought on belief. 
The contributors focus on three major dimensions of belief: the form of its mental 
realization, its cognitive and behavioural functions, and the semantic and Informational 
aspects of its content. 

0 1 0 624756 3, Clarendon Press £20.00 

010 824746 1, paperback £8.95 


Morality: Religious and Secular 

Basil Mitchell 




Seeks to analyse the moral confusion of today and to relate rival conceptions of morality to 
divergent views about tha nature and predicament of man. 

0 16 824928 4. paperback £6.95 


Motivated Inatlonallty 

David Pears 

Steers a course between the scepticism of philosophers, who find conscious defiance of 
reason too paradoxical, and the tolerant empiricism of psychologists. 

'David Pears has given us an outstandingly lucid and intelligent account of tha highest 
importance. It is tne first comprehensive and unified treatment of the paradoxes of 
Irrational thought and Irrational action.' Times Literary Supplement 

0 19 824909 8, paperback, Clarendon Press C 

Philosophical Papers 

Volume H 

David Lewis 

This is the second volume of the collected papers of David Lewis, one of the most 
influential and Imaginative of contemporary American Philosophers. 
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The Essential Rein hold Niebuhr 
edited by Robert McAfee Brown 
Theologian. elhicist, ;ttul political analyst, Reinholii Niebuhr 
was a lowering figure of iwcnlieth-ccniury religious thought. In 
this important bonk. the Ik si of Niebuhr's essays have been 
brought logLi her tor the first time. £Jf>.95 MARCH 

The Idea of Hie Good in Platonic-Aristotelian 
Philosophy 

Hans-Georg Gadamer 

translated and with an introduction and annotation 
byP. Christopher Smith 

One of the century’s most important philosophers here focuses 
on Plato’s Protngortts, Phttcdn, Republic, ami PI i itch us on 
Aristotle’s three moral treatises to show the essential continuity 
of Platonic and Aristotelian reflection on the nature of the good. 
XIH.tlf) MAY 

Piaget's Theory of Knowledge 

Genetic Epistemology and Scientific Reason 

Richard F. Kitchener 

In tin’s book, philosopher-psychologist Richard F. Kitchener 
1 draws from Piaget’s untranslated works to provide the first 
comprehensive study in English of Piaget's genetic 
epistemology. £18.00 JUNE 

Tlie Mediating Self 

Mead, Sartre, and Self- Determination 

Mitchell A houlafia 

In this pnthbrenking new book, Mitchell Aboulnfia considers the 
development of the sense of self by critically analysing the 
philosophies of George Herbert Mead and Jean- Paul Sartre. 

£W - 95 MAY 

The Puritan Conscience and Modern Sexuality 
Edmund Leites 

In a fascinating essay in philosophical lifetaiy, Edmund Leites 
examines the sexual attitudes of seventeenth- and eightcentli- 
eentury Englnnd and demonstrates how they have affected our 
own beliefs. £17.50 LATE APRIL 

Pornography 

Marxism, Feminism, and the Future of Sexuality 

Alan Soble 

Arguing that pornography is not nearly as harmful or degrading 
as many feminists have claimed it to be, Alan Soble here 
provides the first in-depth defence of pornography from a 
Marxist perspective, £20.00 JUNE 

Kant’s Transcendental Idealism 
An Interpretation and Defense 
Henry E. Allison 

"A mi|or contribution to the study of Kant's theoretical • 
philosophy.” - Patricia Kitcher, Journal of the History of 
Philosophy Now in paper, £12 .95 MARCH 

Beyond Subjective Morality 
Ethical Reasoning and Political Philosophy 
James S. Fishkin 

“Excellent" - Alacla Juanero Rouquc, Journal qf Social 
Philosophy Now in paper, £9.95 FEBRUARY 
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The Structure of Empirical Knowledge 

laurencebonjour 

How must our knowledge be systematically organized in order to 
justify our beliefs? There are two options: the solid security of the 
ancient Foundation allst pyramid ortherisky adventure of the new 
cohorentiat raft. BonJour'a book seta out the most comprehensive 
antifonndationalist argument yet developed. 

£18.95 Hardback 3l2pp 0-674-843B0-0 

Nietzsche: Ufe as Literature 

ALEXANDER NEHAM AS 

More than eighty years after his death , Nietzscheb writings and his 
career remain disquieting, disturbing, obscure. Alexander Nehamas 
here i provides the best possible guide for the perplexed. 

£14.95 Hardback 240pp 0-674-62435-1 

Ordinary Vices 

JUDITH N.SHKLAR 

Of Judith Shklar’s examination of tha "ordinary vices" such as 
teu B |, nd “^bary , the Times Higher Education Supplement 

said: This book is a delight to read.' 

Belknap £6.75 Paperback 280pp 0-674-64176-0 
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Ayer 

by John Foster 

Rnuiledgc Si Kogan Paul, £21.00 
ISBN 0 7102 0602 X 

Apart from A ntliuny Quinton's survey 
of A. J. Ayer's views on perception in 
‘the Nature of Things, there has until 
now k-en no genera! summary of 
Ayer's philosophy. John Foster' has 
now provided such an account which 
will he valuable in grasping and 
teaching the development of recent 
analytic philosophy. For Ayer has 
imule u long and distinguished con- 
tribution tu that development. He is 
still popularly regarded us (he embodi- 
ment of logical positivism, with its 
verification ism nnd its revolutionary 
rejection of metaphysics, even though 
he has modified nr disavowed some of 
the views of his Language, Truth, and 
Logic. 

Foster's approach combines ndmira- 
tion for Ayer's philosophical techni- 
que with criticism, and often rejection, 
of Ayer's ideas. He divides his nceount 
into three pnrts, dealing first with 
Language, Truth, am! Logie, second 
with issues of scepticism and know- 
ledge. and finally with (lie problems of 
induction, causality, mind, and free 
will. Though the first section repre- 
sents a determinate chronological 
phase in Ayer’s development the 
account generally examines the tonics, 
and the complex arguments annul 
ihcm. rather than that development. 
The bool meets, in its attention 10 
derailed argument, the highest stan- 
dards of the “Arguments nf the Philo- 
sonhers” series to which it belongs. 

The discussion of logical positivism 
concentrates on the verification crite- 
rion for meaning, but includes also 
jeductiontim ana Ayer's early account 
of moral judgement. Foster notes, and 
discords, some oF the feeble but still 
popular objections to the verification 
criterion, and attends to the formal 
objections to Ayer’s account which 
stommed mainly from Church's proof 
Though he omits some notable contri- 
butors to the debate, such as Nidditch 
and Makinson, he gives a thorough 
ana valuable guide to these technical 
difficulties. He argues that the princi- 
ple is ambiguous, but should be re- 
jected whether it is construed as an 
'evidence-principle'' or as a "content- 
principle''. 

In part two Foster discusses Ayer’s 
analysis of “A knows that p” in terms 
of d s being true, and A's be 
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of p s being true, and A's being sure, 
and having the right to be sure, that p. 
As in the discussion of verification he 
gives a useful survey of the problems in 
this analysis, culminating in an account 
of the well-known Gcttier-type exam- 
ples. In general what he demonstrates 
ts the extreme unclarity of the central 
phrases in the explication, and yet 
sometimes a questionable account of 
them is endorsed. For example, in n 
case where A knows of strong scientific 
evidence for p but believes p on quite 
other grounds, viz religious authority, 
Foster says that A "has the right to be 
surc „ Jut k "not justified in being 
sure that p. It might be said, huwever, 
that such a person has available evi* 
dence which would give him the right 
to be sure, but disregards it and so does 
not have the right. 

In the formal discussion of know- 
ledge Foster worries away at the 
sceptic s quest for infallibility without 
ever getting quite clear why we should 
s , uch n stringent requirement, 
but it also usefully prefaces a discus- 
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ticat argument which con be applied to 
^nh Va - e ?' m t0pics *“«*» the 

P"?! Physical objects, other minds 
and induction. He concentrates in nari 
two on perception and physical objects 
! n *he account of Avers phenomenal- 
ism, and on the problems of induction 
and natural necessity in part three He 

S'SJ* tour responses to see ptic- 

SL** A > cr considers, namely 
naive realism, reductionism, a scien- 
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A. J. Ayer 


be confused by some unelarity in the 
accounts of Ayer's phenomenalism in 
purls one mid two. In part two “nnaly- 
tic plienomcnnlism" is defined in terms 
stronger than mere equivalence he- 
1 wcvii sense -daliiin si.itemeiits and 
physical object statements, and Ayer is 
said to accept (his version in Language, 
Truth, ami Logie. 13m jn the earlier 
djscussion he speaks of Ayer’s "ling- 
uistic phenomenalism” in terms of 
equivalence. 

In the final section Foster tackles 
Ayer s Humean accounts of induction 
CHUsality mid personal identity. More 
briefly he discusses the free will prob- 
lem, though here (lie similarity be- 
tween Ayer and Hume is not stressed. 
In this section Foster commits himself 
more explicity than before to apti- 
Ayer views on natural necessity and 
idealism, though his own position . is 
open to criticism: It remains unclear,' 
for example, how the claim'that some 
proposition- expresses "a natural ne- 
cessity has a genuine explanatory 
force; and why he seems to assume that 
objections to liis view must rest on the 
previously discredited verification 
principle. 

These final topics reinforce Ayer’s 
affinity with Hume. In one way, 
however, this indicates a gap in Fos- 
ter’s treatment. For both Ayer and 
Foster are traditional philosophers in 
believing that the identified traditional 
problems about knowledge, induction 
etc are genuine and cal! for a straight- 
forward solution. Disagreement be- 
tween them arises only from the fact 
that while Ayer endorses Humean 
views Foster prefers Berkeley or Dos- 
cartcs. The success of the discussion 
testifies to the value of a strategy in 
which an opponent, rather than a 
disciple, examines a philosopher’s 
work. But because both philosophers 
are m this way traditionalists, the book 
lacks any reference to the more revolu- 
tionary thinkers in recent philosophy 
who would also criticize or reject 
Ayer s views. In this respect, despite 
the revolutionary sentiments of AVer’s 

Kor S T’- p,lllOMphers likc Austin or 
Wittgenstein, not mentioned in the 
book, appear far more revolutionary, 

FnJrt l 2 i ,, 0 na, i than ei,her A yer or 

lack oF P an hHpS i hlS accounts f or the 
lack of any reference to Austin's 

siaas: 

baSfSJ ^ p ! revea ! is 'he narrow 

subtl«J andl n er S b0 ° k shows also ,he 
SSIffv ant l precision of much of the 
thinking undertaken within that ban d. 
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Philosophy, Its History and 
Historiography 
edited by A. J. Holland 
D.Reidel. £37.50 
ISBN 90 277 1945 4 


In the last decade nr so there has been 
something of a revolution in the his- 
tory of philosophy, characterized 
above ail by a determination to restore 
i« izenuiiicly historical dimension to the 
subject. Too often in the past, “nnaly- 
iic" philosophers have been content 
simply to fist) out some argument from 
the works of one of the great masters, 
plonk it on the dissecting slab, and 
proceed loftily and complacently to 
analyse its “logical structure” as if from 
some timeless, ahistnrical perspective. 
A major theme of this collection 
(based on material delivered nt the 
Royal Institute of Philosophy's 1983 
conference on "Philosophy and its 
History”) is that the proper under- 
standing of a philosophical text re- 
quires a detailed grasp of the intellec- 
tual climate in which its author lived 
and worked. 

Central to the new approach is what 
may be called an “ interaction ist” out- 
look - an insistence that earlier sys- 


tems of thought did lipL . i:ik . 

tightly separated enmp.irtmenis we 
now e ,i, i suenec", 'Uurolngv' 
philosophy . hut were the product tl | 

,nlcr f ,la ? ,,f "ften 
mcdiaiLtk hv ;i mulmude nf siKihil 
cultural and political factors. This is 
one of Ihe conclusions to emerge in 
Dos mom I Clarke’s interesting -.urvev 
t,r Cartesian thought in late 17th'- 
century France; amlthe same theme is 
also at work in G. MacDonald Ross's 
Occultism and Philosophy", which 
argues that the 17th-century cliniutc 
was such as to preclude our drawing a 
clear demarcation line between ptii- 
losophy and science nn the one hand 
and occultist ideas on. the other. Many 
of Ross’s examples arc deliberately 
provocative ~ he presents Descartes's 
Cogito as an example of “occult mys- 
ticism” - and it is a pity, from the point 
of view of the volume’s balance, that 
his fellow-symposiast Simon Shaffer, 
finds nothing to challenge here. 

Another recurring topic in these 
essays is the danger nf falling prey In 
caricatures and misleading generaliza- 
tions which nil too easily become 
entrenched when the history uf phi- 
losophy is taught in terms of over- 
simplified “schools of thought". 
Richard Francks, in his paper on “The 
Case of Spinoza" suggests that one 
common stereotype of"rationnlist phi- 
losophy" as involving a wholly 
uprionstic conception of knowledge 
can lead to serious misunderstandings 
when applied to Spinoza; and Stuart 
Brown, in a useful study of "Leibniz’s 
break with Cartesian rationalism” res- 
cues Leibniz from similar distortions. 

The volume is divided into three 
sections of which the largest is devoted 
to the 17th century. This section, in 
addition to the papers already noted. 
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Frames 
J ot mind 

Postures of the Mind: essays on mind 
and morals 
hf Annette Baler 
Methuen .£16. 95 and £6. 95 
ISDN 0 416 39630 8 and 39630 5 

Annette Baier’s collection of essays is 
S * n i cre r 8t \?8 manifestation of the 
SBS ? t t ® cnstein on a Philo- 

sssbss; 
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philosophy of mlnfP r }? Cipa -? with the 
m Baiert SLSn 11 raan " ests ltself 
explain the^S,5“ to attem P tB 10 

Individual th»°^ a i.- in . lenns of th e 
private ihp t pl£ U ! > ^ c . n terms of the 
simple fc”K lex in terms of the 
revesipH inese themes are perhaps 
in ^ papS 
Represemii^!^ Knowledge and 
that write™ n? ‘ ® aier there argues 
have^ "22* Jf e P ant0 and Goldman 
SXsEE - the order of 

mSoS^J 1 . 8 . 'I 1 their writings on 
iihed nffi i^with a very impover- 
/I, °Wncon? a basic ac fl°n, such as 
they trS s ^gers, in terms of which 
as writino „ P, to ric her notions such 
que, set lira ne s name » signing a che- 
Baier s fool . an account . and so on. 
if We on th e contrary that 

action nt oii° ■ us . e the notion of a basic 
already rip£* j 11 ,s actions which are 
sh °ula turn " SOdal texture that we 

I® the eminence grise 
spirit of S iP Qrt of the *t is the 
second me , that pervades the 
larselv J 0 ®* of the essays there are 
JBkfS ? Xc 8cflcal kind. One, for 
hy “tlfft e ^ e3t f 5 « ore5 w hat Hume means 
conddJW P° ,nt of view"; another 

SuSfiJP promi,ies ^ ve rige to 

Hum! a“ by comparing the views of 
eW^ n ?° mb0 811(1 Cavell. Other 
towards !I e l op a raore oriticai stance 
W phv Rni? >, J tera P 0 f' ar y moral philoso- 
tii':.’ the K*-n.® r i* systefnatically hostile to 
mit a theory 
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can V b?Sin < ? nc ?? n ' backed which 
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providing us with an alternative under- 
standing of morality, an understanding 
one of whose chief merits, in her eyes, 
is its heavy reliance on empirical facts, 
about human nature and the working 
of human institutions. 

Bnier is a suggestive rather than a 
persuasive writer. In keeping with her 
general thesis that the role of reason in 
human life has been exaggerated, 
there is relatively little in the way of 
detailed argumentation for finely dis- 
criminated theses. The consequence is 
that although she is able to produce 
sonic interesting ideas, she is unable to 
mount coherent defences of them. 
Throughout the first part of the book, 
for example, (here is h repeated failure 
to distinguish between causal and 
togicnl dependence, where this stems 
not from any Quincan scruples about 
the distinction between the contribu- 
tions of fact and meaning, but simply 
from a failure even to address the 
question of whether there is an impor- 
tant distinction here. Thus, we find 
advanced without any defence the 
view that science is essentially a social 
activity, that persons arc essentially 
beings with ‘^successive periods of 
infancy, childhood and youth" and are 
essentially “heirs to other persons who 
formed and cared for them”, and that 
the ability to change one's mind "rests 
upon membership in a community”. 
No doubt what lies behind these and 
many other similar claims is some 
version (or versions) of Wittgenstein's 
anti-private language argument. But 
since Baler never tries to provide a 
detailed and explicit line of argument 
from plausible premises to these very 
strong conclusions about persons and 
their activities, the judgement on her 
claims must be at best "not proven". 

Baier is also sometimes significantly 
inaccurate in her characterization of 
various philosophical positions. It is, 
for example, a clear misunderstanding 
of Strawson's M and P predicates to 
equate them with corporeal and 
psychological predicates. Again, she 
speaks as if current orthodoxy in the 
philosophy of mind holds that single 
beliefs can be profitably studied in 
isolation as separate mental items. In 



is not even mentioned in the book), 
has been for the last fifteen years at 
least that mental states can most 
profitably be studied only in clusters. 

The achievement of the book there- 
fore is uneven. As a collection of 
occasional insights and illuminations, 
stylishly written, it can be com- 
mended. But the hard spadework of 
detailed argumentation is here left 
unperformed. 

Nicholas Everitt : 

Nicholas Everitt is lecturer In philoso- 
phy at the University of East Anglia. 
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Ikiltii'M ul liitw iK'sc.irk'ss coiuc|i- 
ii**n .»f iiKitiiT diver )!cii 1 r 1 in 1 ih.it »if the 

sj-liolaMics. ;iiii| ;i Mguimis c'llllil'ii- 
limi'liy Filuin Ml Cum in the run- 
tinning ik-h.itv iivei wIil-iIht l.uckc 
was ;t consistent supporter ■■[ the 
"Mcdi.iniciil I'hllirainny" espoused h> 
Gassendi. Boyle and others. A sepa- 
rate section tin the l.Sili century in- 
diulcs work «»n Hume and Kant fhy 
Nicholas Capaldi mid lickart Forster, 
respectively) and an essay by P. H. 
Wnud 1 in | In im as Keid ;is seen 
through the eyes of his eulogist Duguld 
Stewart. The section opens wiin n 
richly detailed piece by M. A. Stewart 
on H nine's Uialogiies 0 mu-ruing 
Natural Keligiuti which dues much lii 
sliuw how our understanding of that 
often confusing text may he enhanced 
by proper attention to its historical 
context. 

The historiographical issues refer- 
red to in the title are explicitly addres- 
sed in ihe opening section (if the 
volume, where Jonathan Rtfc begins 
by arguing, originally and persuasive- 
ly . that our concept ion nf what phi- 
losophy is, as 11 discipline, is strongly 
influenced by a succession or “integral 
histories" whereby the philosophies of 
the past lire defined as inherently 
unsound. If it is indeed characteristic 
of the subject that wc know as philoso- 
phy ihiit each new movement should 
herald its arrival by systematically 
caricaturing and denigrating the work 
nf its predecessors, then it is no wonder 
that the history uf philosophy has to 
fight to free itself from distorting 
stereotypes. There is much food for 
thought here; and appropriately 
enough, the remaining essays in this 
section (by M. R. Ayers, Mary Hesse 
and Philip Pettit) are devoted to 
assessing one particularly influential 
"integral history” - that presented by 
Richard Rorty in his book Philosophy 
and the Mirror of Nature (where the 
bulk of post-Cartesian philosophy is 
condemned as being engaged on a 
misguided quest to establish supposed- 
ly absolute and universal foundations 
for knowledge). 

This is a rewarding volume which 
bears witness to the healthy state in 
which the history of philosophy at 
present finds itself. 


The Foundation* of Psychoanalysis 
A Hiilo'.ophkjl ( .ritique 
ADOLI GRUNBAUM 

'Adolf f/riinl«um . . . turned bis .nk-niiun it* psychoanalytic theory in 
the Lite Sc vm l iev, .ind evidently intends 10 work in (lii-. and ic-l.ucJ 
fields fur smile time come. The present bonk, densely but clearly 
.md forcefully .Uj'Ued, suits his main u inclusions so Jar. Cirunhauin’s 
work is .1 signifkant <.oiuril>utioii to the philosophy of psychoanalysis 
and deserves the .uiemiuii of anyone seriously interested in the relation 
of psyiliomilvsis and science. His reading ot l'reud am! the retired 
literature is intelligent and thorough, and he cun sum ly aims for riguur 
and objectivity in argument.' Literary Rez-icu> 

E8.50 Paperback 324 pp 0-520-05017-7 

Plato on Punishment 

MARY MARGARET MACKENZIE 

'A rich and subtle discussion nf difficulties in punishment, drawing on 
philosophical and literary discussion as well .is Platonic interpretation 
. . . indispensable.’ Philosophy 

'An intellectually challenging and incisively argued booh.' Oxford 
Studies in Ancient Philosophy 
£8.50 Paperback 288pp 0-520-05624-8 
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John Cottingham 


Dr Cottingham is lecturer in philoso- 
phy at the University of Reading. 

John R. Searlc's Expression and 
Meaning: studies in the theory of speech 
acts was first published in 1979. It is 
now available for the first time in 
paperback, published by Cambridge 
University Press al £7.95. 
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THE COMMUNITY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Michael Melbourne, University nf Bristol 
£8.90 & £12.90 

TOWARD AN ONTOLOGY OF NUMBER 
MIND AND SIGN 

Charles B Daniels, Janies B Freeman, Gerald IV Charhvood 
University of Victoria, BC, Canada 
£8.90 & £12.90 

Now available 

DISPOSITIONS 

Elizabeth Prior, Munash University 
£8.50 & £12.50 

THE INTELLIGIBILITY OF NATURE 

George TV Schtesinger, University of North Carolina 
£8.50 & £12.50 

Series editors: Andrew Brennan & Alan Millar, University of Stirling 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Now in paperback 

Expression and Meaning 

Studies in the Theory of Speech Acts 

JOHNR.SEARLE 

‘PThe essays] are written with typical Searlean 
vigour, clarity, and originality ... I issue a straight 
directive; “Read it!"' Language in Society 

208 pp. 0 521 31393 7 Paperback £7.95 net 

Now in paperback 

Realism and Reason 

Philosophical Papers, Volume 3 

HILARY PUTNAM 

The volume as a whole shows Putnam at the top of 
his form. . .Thebookisanalyticphilosophyatits 
best.’ Richard Rorty, The London Review of 

Books 

330 pp. 0 521 31394 5 Paperback £8.95 net 

The Thread of Life 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 

‘Wollheim has produced one of those rare works 
thatcxtendthelimitsof philosophical analysis . . .at 
the source of his analysis lies a powerful moral 
vision, a moving sense of human fulfillment’. 

Charles Taylor, The New York Review of Books 

288 pp. 0 521 26346 8 Hard covers £20.00 net 
Paperback forthcoming (March) 0 5 21 310563 

Paperback £9.95 net 
Not for sale in North and South America, Canada, ■ 

■ and US dependencies 



Now in paperback 

Experience and its Modes 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 

This classic work, first published in 1933, is being 
brought out in paperback in recognition of its 
enduring s tatus. ‘ . . . brilliant contribution to 
philosophical literature 1 . R. G. Collingwood, The 

Cambridge Review 
267 pp. 0 521 31179 9 Paperback £8.50 net 


Now its paperback 

Sour Grapes 

Studies in the Subversion of Rationality 
JONELSTER 

‘Els ter is an extremely impressive writer ... He 
writes attractively and inventively.’ Mary K. 

Fanner, The Economic Journal 
192 pp. 0 521 31368 6 Paperback £7.95 net 



Relativism and the Social 
Sciences 
ERNEST GELLNER 

‘Gellner writes with a razor. His first essay on 
positivism and Hegelianism ... is simply brilliant.’ 
The Times Higher Education Supplement 
216 pp. 0 511 26530 4 £22.50 net 

Cambridge University Press 

The Edinburgh Budding, Shaftesbury Road. Cambridge CB2 2RU, England 
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On the 
Plurality of 
Worlds 

DAVID LEWIS 

One of Aim.'Nt'ii s iikm 
influential pljil^jr.phGrs I il-i c 
offers a ptovoc.it tv*- ind highly 
iCiiilahie defence of ino<lril 
le.ilisrn the tlie.sis tlmt on is Is 
but one iif a plurality of worlds 
and dial its inhabitant*; are 
only a frvv out »j| .ill the 
inhabitants of all worlds. 

.183 pages, hnnllMck £25.00 
(0 B31 13993 11 
paperback £8.95 
{0 631 1399*1 XI 


Metaphysics 

The Elements 

BRUCE AUNE 

‘Anno has a remarkable yifi 
for explaining abstract and 
complex mar ana I m a dear 
and forceful way.’ 

Robert J. Fogelin 
A comprehensive introductory 
survey of the key concepts and 
problems in traditional and 
modern nmta physics. Hie book 
Is coherent, thorough and very 
carefully structured. 

256 pages, hardback £18.50 
10 631 14762 4) 
paperback £6.85 
(0 631 M7G32) 


An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of 
the SociaJ Sciences 

A MTOmr FLEW 

'An excellent introduction to 
all the standard 
torments — social causation, 
cultural variability, ‘'interna]" 
and " external" appraisals of 
action, the fact-valua contrast 
and social determinism.' 


New Society 
228 pages, hardback £17.50 
(0 631 14189 8) 


paperback £5.50 
10 631 14191 X)- 


Understanding 
Social Science 

A Philosophical 
Introduction to the 
Social Sciences 

ROGER TRIGG 

Clear and wide ranging, this 
introductory textbook 
questions the scientific basis ■ n., 
. of the social scienoes and 
shows that philosophical 
presuppositions ere a 
. necessary starting point for 


any study of society. 

232 pages, hardback £18.50 
CO 631 13305 8) 

J iaperback £5.85 
0 631 141618) 


Invitation to 
Philosophy 

MARTIN HOLLIS 

‘An excellent general book on 
philosophy ... a wonderful 
Introduction to ttie subject for 
both the general reader and 
the beginning student, and 
will be read with profit and 
pleasure by those more 
seasoned in the discipline . . . 
written with great verve. ' 
nmss Literary Supplement 
190 pages, hardback £14L50 
(0 631 1422E 8) 
paperback £4.95 
10631 14226 6} 
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Duller 

by Tirenci* Pi'ii? I hum 
Rout ledge Key:m Paid. UN. 75 
| ISIJN0 7IU2 «5*Wh 

JiiHL'ph butler. successively Uislmp uf 
Hristol and of Durham, is' apparently 
little read nr discussed today. Vet hy 
the end of (he 1‘hh century lie replaced 
Pu ley ;is the chief English apologist fur 

I Christianity, lii.s Antilogy of Religion 
{173*0 wjs a siaiidurd text hunk in must 
i her diiyic.nl colleges and his Fifteen 
J Sermons cnusidereil the best ini rndue- 
riun in moral philosophy in our iiuivcr- 
I sitics. A great Prime Minister. W. E. 
Gladstone, edited his works and he 
influenced must of the leading divines 
uf the century, such as Newman and 
F. D. Maurice. 

Measured in terms of output Butler 
is uf course n minor philosopher. Such 
was It is influence however that editions 
of his works arid commentaries on 
them siren met! from the press in (he 
hist century. Discussions of his work 
have now almost nil hut dried up. 
Austin Dm nan -Jones’s excellent dis- 
cussion of /it tiler 's Monti Philosophy 
appeared in 1952 and Anders Jeffncr 
discussed butler's philosophy of reli- 
gion in his Butler tint/ ihtme on 
Religion ( IPfifi). Thereafter n handful 
of ii nicies have appeared in the spe- 
ciuiist journals. Given (he meagre 
.■Klein ion dirccied towards butler's 
wi>rk in recent years. Professor 


psychology 


Penel liu m is in he warmly eoiigratu- 
l.iti'il cm his excellent volume in the 
"Arguments of the Philosophers” 
sinks, the first full length discussion of 
both lint ler's ethics and hisphiloMiphy 
of religion tn appear for many years. 
Moreover his careful and on the whole 
sound unravelling of liutler's phiio- 
Mipliieal arguments, and his critical 
appraisal of them, will do much In 
resurrect interest in the quality of 
Butler's philosophical contribution. 

The author's approach is to concen- 
trate at tent inn on Butler's philosophi- 
cal arguments. Understandably, for 
that would have meant a much longer 
volume, he has deliberately excluded 
the historical dimension, that is, trac- 
ing the historical antecedents of Btit- 
jer's views, and locating them in the 
intellectual climate of the 1 8th cen- 
tury. Perhaps his discussion suffers 
somewhat from the exclusion of this 
latter consideration. Since most recent 
discussions of Butler focus on his 
moral philosophy, Peudhum rightly 
devotes more space to rehabilitating 
his philosophy of religion, which he 
considers second only to Hume’s, a 
claim which exaggerates Butler's con- 
tribution. 

In mornl philosophy Butler pro- 
duced no systematic treatise, only 
occasional sermons, apart from the 
short Dissertation on Virtue. In these 
he deployed impressive arguments in 
defence of the proposition, echoing 
Stoic thought, that virtue isnalurul nnd 
vice unnatural. To this end he pro- 
duced his well known anolysis of 
human nature with its constituent 
elements of appetites, affections, nnd 
passions, together with the rational 
principles of self-love, benevolence, 
nnd conscience, whose dictates Butler 
cquuted with the voice of God. Argu- 
ably what is most valuable in Butler is 
his moral psychology - his analysis of 
partii-ulnr passions such as pride 'and 
resentment - but Penelhum deliber- 
ately avoids discussion of his moral 
psychology in order to concentrate on 
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Ethics 

byC.D. Broad 
edited by C.Lewy 
Mortinus Nijhoff, £4 1.75 
ISBN 90 247 3088 0 

Broad's lectures on ethics come as a 
reminder of another era. the world of 
I Moore and Ross and Prichard. These 
lectures, delivered at Cambridge in 
1952-53, are the final version of a 
course which he had been giving since 
1933-34. He pays some attennon to 
the non-cognilivist theories which 
were becoming dominant by the early 
fifties, but he docs so largely from an 

I earlier perspective and in an earlier 
vocabulary. 

One gathers from those who 
attended these lectures that they were 
not exactly exciting occasions. Broad 
read them directly from the manu- 
script-, indeed, I am told that he did 
nothing other than read them, begin- 
ning, as he unwound his scarf, at 
precisely the point in the manuscript 
which he had reached n( the end of the 
previous lecture. What we have here is 
i lie text of that manuscript. 

By far the best part is the Iona 
■Introductory section on “moral 
psychology ■ It is in fact a complete 
philosophical psychology. Broad was 
the classificatory philosopher par ex- 
cellence, and we are given an immense- 
ly painstaking and exhaustive categor- 
ization of the different kinds of emo- 
tions, motives, desires and so on. It is 
so exhaustive as to be tedious, but it 
docs have the great merit of demon- 
stradna the inadequacy of any over- 
simplified or reductionist psychology. 
A good example is his classic discus- 
sion of psychological egoism. This has 
been previously published as o sepa- 
rate paper but, as Lewy rightly says in 
his preface, Its “full value is best 
displayed in [its] original context”. By 
foi owing from the beginning Broad's 
full enumeration of classes of desires 
wo can appreciate that no simpler 
sc ™ rnE would carry conviction. 

The pity is that the psychology is put 
lo such a limited use in the strictly 
ethical sections of the lectures. It 
includes some splendidly perceptive 

Sn C t«“!5 nS -° f sucl ?, to plcs as the con- 
ccpts of person" and “self", the 
nature of human communities, the 
various kinds oF false emotion, the 
J relative value of different kinds of 


These lectures remind us, then That 
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Richard Norman is professor of nht 
losophy at the Unt^sityoffoht 
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picture hikI them relmion in !i;ipni- 
ness, and mistaken motives and toe 
possibilities of self-dceept ion. T here is 
rich material here for ethical theory, 
but little of it is used, and the reason is 
not hard to seek. Broad thinks that 
moral motivation is entirely sid gener- 
is. He says of It that In its various 
forms, as conscience, guilt, remorse, 
etc. it "feels very peculiar’ 1 . This ex- 
perience is submitted to no critical 
scrutiny, the possibility that these 
funny feelings might be analysable in 
terms of non-moral phenomena is not 
seriously considered, and Broad’s 
ethical theory is thereby precluded 
from building on the greater pan of his 
moral psychology. 

The specifically ethical chapters are 
therefore sdmewhat arid. The chapter 
on right and wrong is largely taken up 
with the distinctions between subjec- 
tive obligation, formal obligation and 
material obligation, Involving all those 
anguished questions, familiar from 
Ross, about returning borrowed books 
(does Y have a legitimate grievance 
against X if X makes every effort to 
return the book but it goes astray in the 
post?). The chapter eventually works 
round to a typically thorough discus- 
sion of utilitarianism, the case for 
which is said lo be "extremely plausi- 
ble . Broad characterizes utilitarian- 
ism as n form of ethical neutralism: our 
Fundamental duty is neither egoistic 
nor altruistic, but simply a duty to 
maximize the amount of good in' the 
universe. He contrasts this with “the 
Ideal of common sense", which he 
describes as “self-referential altru- 
ism : the idea that we have obligations 
arising directly out of our special 
relations of family and community, of 

k fr ^j dstlip , and gratitude. This 
does build on the moral psychology, 
but Broad is again precluded from 
treating these considerations as deci- 
sive and the rase for and against 
utihttmamsm is left unresolved. 

The chapter on good and evil deals 

hi ® W1 ‘" th ? q V estK >n, bequeathed 
by Moore whether goodness is a 
simpie and unanalysable non-natural 
property. Broad eventually abandons 
Moore s vocabulary, and is then able 

2 f;° d “ re “perfectly sensible account 
of the meaning of "good". j» j s on i v „ 

p «5 fe had to take that route Jit. 

^ These lectures remind us, then, that 


Bishop Butler 

the familiar topics of the relation 
between benevolence and self-love on 
the one hand and the passions on the 
other, and between self-love and con- 
science. This he docs extremely well 
and dearly. Nineteenth-century com- 
mentaries saw Butler as a forerunner 
of Kant's moral philosophy. This, as 
Penelhum rightly emphasizes, is a 
travesty of Butler but Penelhum does 
not quite show why Butler is not a 
proto- Kantian but belongs, if any- 
where, to the inn inst ream Aristotelian 
ethical tradition, together with injec- 
tions of Platonic and Stoic elements. 

By contrast with his moral philoso- 
phy. the Analogy is a systematic trea- 
tise in the philosophy of religion, 
designed deliberately ns a piece of 
apologetic, aimed at the Deists and 
meant to justify philosophically Christ- 
ianity's appeal to God's special revela- 
tion to men, as well ns his general 
revelation in nature which the Deists 
accepted. The general thesis is very 
simple. Assuming God’s existence, (ii 
[uni ii of agreement between t 'hristiaiis 
and Deists) as we can uiguc from om 
knowledge of nature in this world to 
probable conclusions about God's de- 
sign in nature, so we can argue, hv 
analogy, from probable conclusions 
about God’s intentions in this world lo 
probable conclusions about his inten- 
tions in the next, und such probable 
conclusions arc entirely in line with the 
claims of Christian revelation. This 
leads Butler to handle, under general 
revelation, such topics as sclf-idcntity, 
immortality of the self or soul, Gods 
moral government of the world, and 
under special revelation, the claim; of 
the scriptures, particularly relating to 
miracles. ; / . ■" 

As Hume, and Kant have de- 


MtfffEkK 

molished the philosophical basis of & 
arguments underpinning general * 
velation, Penelhum has no difficulty: 
exposing the weaknesses In ButbrT 
arguments, especially by compare 
with Hume, and in the light of modai 
discussions, for example on self-idez- 
tity. In his defence of special rewfe. 
tion, of miracles in panicuhr 
Penelhum thinks Butler’s conrribuiioa - 
is impressive, providing n welcomt 
antidote to the neo-Deists amoor 
modern thelogians (does he have it 1 
mind the radical liberal CarabriJit 1 
School?) Penelh urn's claim here m 
and ought to be stoutly resisted. But- 
ler's rhetoric fooled the 19th century . 
into thinking he laid provided a soim) 
defence of special revelation, but 
though he aimed lo repulse the Deists, 
his presuppositions were thoroughly 
deist io. "Christianity’’, wrote Boner, 
“is the repnhliciition and external 
instil in ion of natural nnd tsstntai 
religion . . . natural religHHffrfc 
principal part of Christian/?'. 

What is “natural" refigKft 
which can be established by apptdw 
experience mid reason roncermniow 
relation to God, particularly God's 
moral commands for us, Natural i* 
gion has no place for the fojftJgy 5 
corrupt human asturesnd/us need ror 
divine grace nnd salvation . J A 

Butler, the great ajwMS? 

way to liberal rational rdjgio 
logical culmination ends in foe staut 
ufthe modern “Myth of Curd Incat 
natc" school. 

T. AT Roberts 

7*. A. Roberts Is prtifa&sor of pMoW - 
phy at the University of Aherystwfk 
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Scholarships for M, Phil/PhD. 

Degrees in Management 


» In recognition of the growing importance of 
research in the management field .The Cranfield 
School of Management - one of Europe's major 
university business schools - is offering scholarships 
to enable a limited number of good honours 

™^ sfr ^ anyd “ c ^ etoundertakea 

leaciin 9 to either an MPhil 

?SiS£ra3^2!^T hesch0,arsh, P s ' sfmifar 

whn ars ^P 5 ' are a vailable to those 

who meetthe ESRC UK residency requirement 


To obtain details of possible areas of research 
and arrangements for the programmes, people 
with a good honours degree and those expecting 
to obtain such a degree in 1986, should contact: 
Professor Bernard Baity, Director of Research, 
Cranfield School of Management. 

Cranfield Institute of Technology, 

Cranfield, Bedford MK43 GAL 
Telephone: 0234 751122 or 
send In the coupon. 
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r To: ProJcssof Bernard Barry. Director of Research, Cranfield School of Management 
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i nt U1TY UNIVERSITY 
| ect ,. rnr .^WRyMENT OF MUSIC 

Appllcaelon 0r ” M “ S,C lnJormat «On TBChnoloflY 

,f >formBt(on Tn^hn«i VltBd * or the P™ 1 of Lecturer In Music 
tenab,B from 0ctobBr 19B6 - 

the Music n ‘T lda ! 9 wl11 bs expected to contribute to 
Technolonu Diploma In Music Information 

music tachnniJLi c l Hona ) ,n Music and It's post-graduate 
a PPllcations °u fly research courses. Experience In digital 
gualificsiionR ®f aen . t| al, together with degree level 
Lompuiflr pnnin E ! ectnc al and Electronic Engineering or 
music. n 9 ln8 ering and a knowledge of thB principals of 

^°Si! fT1en f w111 be for an initial period of three years on 
London Aii BCa e ’ ^®«817 to £16,222 per annum inclusive 
(underreview). 

frorn Tjw A^rsand further information may be obtained 
Registrar's Office, The City University, 
01 -2630® Square, London EC1V 0HB. Telephone; 
r , n . Ext 3037. 

lnfldflta ‘ K * a -rrh nnn (704181 


Belfast 

The Queen's University 

. r r . . Chair of Accounting 

Economlo* Invited for the Chair of Accounting In the Faollty of 
ouch other dai 8oolal Soleneen, tenable from 1 October 1988 Dr 
ours BSc (An B8 may bB arranged. Courses include a single hon- 
Aoo ouniinn P^ oun f rn0 ) and H one-year postgraduate Diploma of 
Ireland. 0 r6CO0r|lae “ the Inatltute of Chartered Accountants In 

® cc ouni|mi ,t QUld , Pre^rebty have a professional qualHloatlon in 
finance Th. „ university or research experience in accounting end 
«^ coe ? Bful “ndldate will be encouraged lo develop 
fessortoi mii™^ Dna ' ,,nto end Interests. Salary within the pro- 
Furth 000 WWl COntr1buWr Y pension rights under FSSu or USS. 
The CMeJlS 0 ?!*? obtained from the Peraonnel Officer. 

Ckwlrisd.?.* ,o n ^**V. "f Belfavt BT7 INN, Northern Ireland. 

^ Bt8: 18 April 1988. (Pleaae quote Ref. 88/THES). [70410) 
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university comae, oalwat 
IRELAND 

PROFESSORSHIP 

OF 

PHILOSOPHY 

READVERTISEMENT 

Applications are invited for the 
above full- time statutory post 
Salary Scale IR£22,213 x (7) - 
IRE27.641. Closing data for 
receipt of applicationB 3rd April, 
1986. 

Further information may be 
obtained from thB Registrar, 
University Collage, Galway, 
Ireland. 


Brunei University 
LECTURER IN LAW 

Applications are Invited Tor 
a Laclurahlp In Law (for a 
years In the first Instance*. 

Salary In the Lecturer scale 
£7,830 - £15.328 per annum 
(under review), plus Cl .997 
per annum London Allo- 
wance, with UBS benefits. 



University of Wales 

ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR 

(Head of Department) 
Salary: Professorial Range 
from £18,070 
(under review) 

Requests (quoting Ref. 
027) for details to Staffing 
Office, U WIST, P0 Box 68, 
Cardiff CH 3XA. 

Closing Date: 21 March 
1986 


University of 
Bristol 

The University proposes to 
make an appointment to a 

CHAIR IN DRAMA 

from 1st January, 1S87 or 
auch later data as may be 
mutually agreed. Suitably 
quai tried applicants are In- 
vited to eilbmtt appllaetlons by 
15th March, 1985. 


nihe 

limerick'* : 
technological 
university 



NIHE . Liniorick, developed as Ireland's first A 

tectinoieglml university. is kx Mod an e parkland 
campus nt Ihocernro of lhoGOl-aua riverside Pt&uey 
Technological Perk NIHE wasesIftNislnd with World 
EJanV Fie once io meal the need (or graduaia nnd 

poaigia4uni*a«pmiKCf&aux)bythQdQ'alopmcntln 

sceloand Bophisticallonoflho Irish economy. 

NIKE Is composed of 3cons111ueri colleges, 
EnglneeringendSclonce. Business, Hunwmllea. 
Programmes of study a/e offered lo Becholor, Masters 
and Docioraialoveisendihereareovar 3,000 students 
cunenlly enrollad. Additional prograrrmeaol education 
and research are nevr being established In the r»w 
second phase ol development, which waalmencsd by 
the European invesimem Bank. 

INSURANCE STUDIES 

LECTURER 

NIHE Is Introducing anBW specialist degree option in 
InBuranceStudleeThaperson appointed vrln play a 
algnillcanl part in developing the new programme. 

Applications am Invited tor thaabove post from 
professional graduates with Insurance qualifications A 
sped all si Interest In one or more branchesof Insurance 
Studies and retatederees will be an advantage. 

The person appointed win be expected to teach 
modules Indagree Biendard In specified Insurance 
sublets and to conliidtjlo to tho development ol this 
area ot studies 

GERMAN STUDIES 

LECTURER/ 

ASSISTANTLECTURER 

TTw person appointed wifi bo required to loach al 
various tents, primarily leal udents of IheEuropean 
Shidieadegree programme. ComntHmsnt loan 
Intend tadplTnary and contextual appioachlo German 
studies and fluency Inlhelangusgeaie essential, as Is 
experience In modem language teaching methods. 
Applicants should have appropriate postgraduate 

qualHlcatfonaaswsllasaspociBilstlnlerestln at least 
one of the roNowlna areas of Modem Gentian Studies: 
twentieth-century Dtarstura: history and society: 
thought: politics. 

SALAfly SCALES: 

Loclurer fRE15.1B2-IREI9.9Wpa. 

Assistant Lecturer lR£ft448-fR£l4.6iep.a. 

Applies Bon nuterLilavritabfo from the 
Peraonnel Department, The National hnfitutslor 
HlglwrEduoalfcin, PI tsny Technological ParX, 
Ltnwrick, Irabnd.rtwuld be completed and ntumad by 
Friday 7th Merrih 1988. 




BIRKBECK COLLEGE 

(I'nivcrsily nrLondun) 

Post of 

MASTER 
OF THE COLLEGE 

Tin* I httrishii) of the College, w I licit is open to men nnd 
women it like, fails vncmil nt (hi 1 cud of tin 1 session 
M181V87 ii|ion the retirement oPPiofissor W.G. Overend. 
IVrsons intiTestcd in Ihe post nn* invited lit wrile in 
fonFulencf lo l^jfessor M ie Intel Wise. Clinirnmii of llte 
Governors «f IJirklieek College, e/o Secretary and Clerk 
tn Ihe Gmvrnurs. liirklieek College. Mnlel Sheet. 
Ijondon. WC1E 71 IX whereupon they will be sent 
furlher particulars. 

Since ihe appointment mnj* lie made by invitation and 
i Mil be restricted solely to applicunLs replying to this 
advertisement, the Chairman would also welenme the 
comnnmicntion lo him in confidence of the names of any 
|x*rsons 1 1 lought suitable for the post . 
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Universities continued 


AUSTRALIA., 


Appljcatlma vs Invited (of (ha following 
poi li (oi which applieaboni class on IM 
dual i/iewn SALARIES [untaai othw- 

wlll Half d | a ra a* follows. P/oftssor 
6A57.03J. Sir tor Psisarch Fallow 
8A3B.042 - 8A46.376. flat such Fallow 
SA27^3] - 8A35.777. Potldoctoral 
Fallow 8A23.473 - SA28.BB9 Senior 
lecturn 9A3S.E4I - SA47.688. Rirthsr 
del ■ 111 and application procedure may 
ba ohtslnsd horn Tha Aaioelatlon of 
Comma irwoalih Unbs, shies. (Aoptal 
3B Gordon Square. London WCIH OPF 
unless applioadona aia invited dlrcci lo 
Tha University Equality of opportunity la 
Urtvataitv policy. 

The Australian National 
University 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW/SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
DEPARTMENTOF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

( RaaaaicA School of Social Salaries 
Bel: aa:22.1.|. 

Tho Dopenmam is concwiodpnnisillv 
wiih anal, lie ii and iin»,ilitdi wa economic 
(miiuv surf is Jav^md lo fucua in ihrae 
nwln j>(isa-Aui|rihin economic lilatory. 
Inloraaii'onal conipdiahve Huilim. and 
tWiiniical iseunaol econeniivi snuffer or 
IlnXail 10 Au in j lun Diuiiomic 
dsisraiimoni. particular!) Rrlrjin. Japan. 
Linadn and Ne>v Zealand 
AppJlc jnls (Ituulil ba m-jiB'iducciI In 
recojrcli .iml supply copies ul reiurch 
output A iloiallad c v. ii requited 
Applicants should Cito l(ia name* al ifuee 

•afoiooi 

Appolnimeni will bo lo / up lolhiee 
vasij in ihs hrn miunce. runoawehto loa 
reilmum pi (iys yours 
Furrhsr information ii C .m Pro lessor N 0. 
Suilln. Dopanmem ol economic History. 

ASSS. AMU. GPO Hoed. Canberra ACT 
‘BO! Ausirafin (CaC (0021 J Wl J8 or 
(062)493220) 

Appoinnrcni. unless mnc-rwiso naiad, 
will be. Senior Aeitaicli FoilLn'i'fleiaiiJh 
Fallow normally up in rfi'td yuan wiiii iho 
f OSI Ibilny ol e> Illusion lo mosmuiri .’f 
Iwo yuan.- FiiMo.-.tor.il Fallow iwv.ruit, 
Iworasii wild II iu posiitnlir, of 
exisrsu-jn 10 muJniuni o' ihiee loan 

^ April UB6. 


. 1 ) r.*nl'*iia Iln Thorp h ,1 lisnn 

ioi ,, 0 iKiwtlii in in* iiisc.pi.ru uir.|lw<> 

Auiirfi. in irir.tniUii 

I hn Chili >| Mien lu p.ir.nr i wryking 
-i «ii lieirf ij . in l.'ur rjiy I ha Fi- ulry his 
t romniipnaiil In |i.| ll mf, rf A .llia’ijn 
sir wiutli ihs "'•* pinic.ici v.yuij r..» 

-< I. . pin...)* | C | mhr.hei pl|r.i 
for ds.‘li)pniu,-.| 

The uoimiii , tones nf j pn<(i|i-.| o,» to 
piiyulii lead*. ship ar.d i.ipj,, gr , a:ii.c 

rn'o in ur.Jprg, „|i,jrs jr..i p.-. ii.]iid..ais 
leeching ir,.| issaaicn a:r...ii*i 

Tha wouM lia r.illmg IO 

■-oni'il ‘11 prapuial tor a fusil lomi 
uppjT.rmoiii Appdinimnnl jo Ptolfllul it 
no, ms Ilf roielinny sj4 
31 Much mfl 


CHAIR OF 
ECONOMICS 

IN 5TITUTE 0 F ADVANCED STUDIES 
Raf aa 30.1.1 

AppliCIItonian) inviicrf lor fppolriimcr'i 
(..'Jlawirio (ha ■■l.iemunl of Piolcsior Fisd 
U Q. Gnien on 31 Dactmboi I9SS. 

The University itsLi for this lasaertli 
Chur e rirgiinguiihed scholar with 
demons i wed achieve m eni and an 
iMcrnaiionsI rapiittiidn m (he discipline 
of economics andils applications The 

C ervon appointed muii provide icidenuc 
isdarship. engsgo in teaching end 
euparviiionol gudusie iiiidenii ami. at 
heed oi depi nmen t pruvida genoral 
supervision ol (ha t'onire for Economic 
Policy Research and undoruLe olher 
arpmpriaTe idmiriitiraiive rluliea w.ihio 
Ihe Gnwarmy. 

Appoinimonr as Profenof isra raining 
a je Appoimmem ee Held of Department 
u fiM a Imniedparrod. usually B in 7 years 
Initial fy with the poiai billly of rencrwal 
SeleAP noi lass ihar 160.601 p.i 
(Ausirallin cunohcy) 
iO April 1986 


TIMOTHY COGHLAN 
CHAIR OF ECONOMIC 


WILLIAM DOBELL 
CHAIR OF ART 
HISTORY 

Foouttyd Am 
Raf: FA: 17.10.1 

Tha William Doball Chair of An Mlaioiy la 
a new Chau aaiabliahed by ih« Univanily 
through tha ganaioally ol tho Sir WUIIant 
Oofaall An Foundatlun. Tho appointed will 
hava ccmaidaiabie tcopa lo initial* and 
direct Ihe development ol in history In 
lha Umvemlty and to contribute (o tha 
devalopmant of lha Ulaclpilno In Auaualia. 
Tharo la a fjwouiabi a contact for auch 
divalopmanr. thara as* connate and 
Intarmtad othar dapartmama In tha 
Faculty or Ana. tha Humanliiaa Research 
Cairns la naaitsy. ilsara ara good other 


HISTORY 

Iflltitufe of Advanced Studios 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 
Rob as: 30. 1.2, 

Applies lists mo irivltaii ter a|ipo)nimeni 
folfawing Iho loluamunt of Professor N u 
Pullln ji ifie ond of 1986. 

Ttio work of iho Oepertmeoi ol 
Economic Huron has boon in ifuae 
rariloil Holds ol study, reieetoh m 

Auilrjlian uoonoiltiv history; mreinsiionel 

comperlaona: osploriHon ol maior lisuos 
m coumnas mill UL'onunnles similar lo . 
Australian or ItoVinu dose ocaiiomlt lies 
with Australia fpaitlrul.qily. Injrn [I m* [u 
Jima. flmain. Jnoan USA. Ciuede. Now 
Zeelariif an.) counirn-s in Sauih Aiu<uivm|. 
Tn» Sclicol o«j>ecto this fn.-m r r 
ci mini u*. Tho Dep.irmiuute idseorcfi has 
Jcaii with diowili. structural and 

iniiiiiiitonilfhenoi] aiirf lies loslerf »q a 
Qiraniiiiiiva and ermltnrrl appioech 
Applications w.ll be welcome (rum 

E arsons inter ailed in any of lha three 
elds of atudv indicatad above 
Appoinimarn aa Profaaaar n to ralluna 
age. Apnomimom aa Haad ol Dapamnam 
la for ■ lanitad panod. usually B lo 7 yaaia 
initially, with lha ocuibilty ol ranawal. 

Salary: not Imi than *90,607 pa. 
(Auamllan cunanoyl. 

30 April 1988 


CHAIR OF ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

FACULTY OP ECONOMICS AND 

COMMERCE 

RafFS: 28.1.1. 

Tha professor will ba axpaciad la provide 
laadanhlp In raaaarch and In lha teaching 
ol Economic H lately Applicants from any 
ansa Of Economic History ara vneotagsd 
and ara asked io IncScats any subsidiary 


FOR ALL POSTS. 

Or sms ara provided towards travel and 
■oni.jval Aaalslanea towards hauling la 

C hten (a an appointee from ouulrfe Can- 
sir a ENglbfo eppolrnati will ba 
raauliad to Join tha Superannuation 
Echama far Australian Unhreiflllai 
Matorrutv laava lo aveileblo. Tha Unraer- 
my re larva i tha right not lo mike an 
appolmmant or to mako an appalntmanl 
by bivluiian at any time 


rnieieiii in other areal vovared by lha 
Faculty 

Appointment is Picfev,w ibk> tent mg 
age (65 veirsj. 

25 April 1936 


The University of Sydney 

CHAIR OF 

VETERINARY 

ANATOMY 

Refer ones no. 4/07 
ApplK ttrona era invited for the Chair 
which will bacome vacant si ihe and al 
1966 following the raiuemant of 
fVjleieoi R M. Bullarflelti Inlen.ling 
sppbcanu should nhisfn e dale I led 
aiaisrnenl ol mlormaiipn concerning tha 
Chur from ihe Ragisiror. University of. 
Sydney NSW 2006 Ausinalla 
Tha university rasarvea the riohi not to 
proceed with any appointment for 
nninc lal or other toaaona 
4ih Apill I9BB. 


The University of Western 
Australia Perth 
SENIOR LECTURER 
(TENURED) 
DEPARTMENTOF 
SOCIAL WORK AND 
SOCIAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

Applications era invited hom parsons 
with a hlghar degree, preferably at 
doaioral favel. In aocial work and/or a 
behavioural sclonce discipline. 
Prcrfoiblanal and research eiparlance in 
the field of social weifiiu is eiasniiii 
Spov-ia Hu knowladga. research 
back ground or wc>rk e.poiioncB In ono or 
mom ol the following will be an a ided 
ailvanrago-- Ausirollen aocial policy 
crimmumiy work, mmoiliy groupi moniil 
haellh. orrniu end ecu rite ■ ION i Prevroue 
Univerelly lo.iclung and adnnnislraiivo 
ovpanancD is doslrallu Funciluni annn 
from ruse t.mg a ml roseurch invl.iilu 
aimlniaiialivaroeporifibiliiint lor ilto 
hrghor dagiea rnogrammo ond dopullimj 
for iho Hoed of Depenmonl 
ll u desirable lhai the appointee 
eisume duties by 1 May I9B6 si ihe 
fateai For further informillon. please 
contact lha Haad of Oapiitmam. 

Profnior DL Jayieunva on 
toaj 3BO-2M9. 

HenoTUt (or Tumi red and Fixed Term 

S fitment* Irvduda, auparannuatlon. 

laava. longaanilce laave.faraito 
Perth lot appointee and lully depondam 
family, removal allowance and homing 
loan echama. 

Conditions of appalntmanl wHl be 
■pacified In any offer of appointment 
which may taa made aa a result of thla 
advertisement 

Applies Ilona. In duplicate, itatlng fuU 
personal partkulaia, quallflceUoni and 
aapertanoo and the names and addieaias 
of thie* rotor #»s, should taaah the 
Slatting Officer. Uflhraialw of WAalim 
AuatrallB. Nedlands. Wbitam Auatralla. 
8009 by 
14 Mamh 1986. 


Institute of Informatics 

PROFESSORS (3 Posts) 

The Institute of Informatics has recently been established os a new faculty of the 
University of Ulster, it provides an exciting new focal point for teaching and 
research in computing and mathematics throughout the University. Applications 
are Invited for the following posts: 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
COMPUTING SCIENCE Ref : c86/23 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS Ref:C86/24 

Applicants should have on established reputation for research and should be 

• Pn C «.ff e nn3 S 9 f lereS ^u, h 25 'eaching of a department of approximately 
20 stall, and In oslerlng mulu-dlscipllnaiy activity Involving computing or V 

nforrnaUon systems across i ell faculUes of the University. One post Jbe based at 
the Jo rd anatown campus: the other may be at Coleraine, Jord5nsSn 0r totgTe 

Applications will also be accepted from those who wish to be considered for the 
post of Professor oniy. In addition, applications are sought for a 

PROFESSORSHIP IN COMPUTING 
at Jordanstown Ref: C 86/25 

from candidates with an established research record in any area of the discipline 
:^ hln the aflreed professorlal ran 9 e ' ^rrent minimum £18,070 ' 

Further details are available from the Staffing Officer, University of Ulster at 
Coleraine, Cramore Road, Coleraine, Co, Londonderry BT52 1 8 A fTaienimn 
£33*“ 4 1 4 »• ^J25) to whom applications. mSSSkuSSSL 
and the names and addresses of two referees, should be sent not i«i«. 3“ 

March 1 986. These posts are open to both male and female applicants' 4 

I University of Ulster 


limerick's 

technologic.nl 

university 



f NIHE, Umerick, developed aa Ireland's first 
lechnologlcal university, is localed on apaikland 
campus at tha centreol I ho 500- acre riverside Pfaaaay 
Technological Pa/k. NIHE was eslBWHhedwUhWbdd 
Bank Financo 10 meel the rood for graduate and 
pcntgraduale oaparlise created by the devalopmcn I In 
scale BfldaQpWstlcaUanrjl tho Irish economy. 

NIHE is composed of 3 constituent colleges: 

Engineering and Science, Business, Humanities. 
Programmes of study are offered to Bachelor, Masters 
andDoctorate levels end there a re over 3,000 students 
currently enrolled Additional programmes ol education 
and research are now being established In the new 
second phase of development, which was financed by 
ihe European inveslmant Bank. 

AGRIBUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 

SENIOR LECTURER 
AND LECTURER 

The new option In Agribusiness within the Bachelor of 
Business Studies degree programme commences in 
1988. Opportunities now exist for new faculty who will 
lay tho foundation for NiHE'a natural resource 
programme 

The person appointed as Senior Lecturer will bo 
tMpomtble for developing lha Agribusiness 
programme and, in addiffon to normal teaching and 
rosearen work, will coordinate a faculty team Liaison 
with agribusiness practitioners, nationally and 
intarnatlonally, will be part ol Iho lunclion, aa will the 
establishment of joint leachlng/rosearch Initiatives with 
olher universities within the European Community. 

The person appointed at Lecturer loval (initially on a 
contract basis) will contribute to the development olthe 
new programme, and participate In theaaaodated 
research and liaison activity. Secondment arrangements 
will be considered. 


achievement, relevant business experience within tho 
agribusiness sector, and lo be well qualified 

8ALARY SCALES: 

Senior Lecturer IRL10.669-IRC22.OO5 p a 
Lecturer IR£15,152-IRC1B,B52p.a. 

Application material, available from the 
Personnel Department, 

The National Institute for Higher Education, 
Pfossey Technological PaA.LImerfcfc, Ireland, 
ahould be completed and returned by 
; > r >1 v i Friday 7lh March 1886. 

u! .*= 1 


r.-r^r • • 








^University^ 

of trading 

Appointments 


PROFESSORSHIP OF 
FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 

Applications are Invited for the Professorship o! Finance 
and Accounting in the Department of Economics. The 
appointment will be made from a date to be agreed with the 
successful candidate. 

The University is seeking to appoint a Professor who has 
teaching and research abilities in accounting, and who, for 
preference, is professionally qualified. Other things being 
equal, candidates with Interests in modern financial theory 
or financial accounting and management will be preferred. 

Further Information may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, Room 212, Whlteknlghts House, P.0. Box 217, The 
University, Whlteknlghts, Reading, RG8 2AH. The clos- 
ing date for applications Is 21 March 1906. 


Unlveralty of Salford 

ENafNEEffiNG ° F ELECTR0N,C AND ELECTRICAL 

LECTURESHIP: CONTROL 
SYSTEfllS/l NSTRU M ENTATION 

Applications are sought from well puallflad candldsies wiih 

and , a resea,ch ,n,Breat Stoit 

Edina min/nSi™ 8 ^ 10 /" 8 de8| 0 n : computer aided design 
including nrian/machlne graphics procedures' dlaital alnnni rwru 

! nfl , alther electromagnetic, uftrasonlc or ootirBi 

-jaaaaaiaaiBsa: 

bs?el ,an9a ™° - E,4 ' K5 a year (under revlewl, USS 

University d, Sal- 

Dieted HnnKrotInno u_ 8Xt 215) 10 Whom COm- 


Univerertyof Londofl ! 

internal 

auditor 

required with appropriate : 
professional qualifications... 
experience of audit proce^v 
and financial and computer 
based accounting system i 
University or public sectoi r 
experience an advantage , 
Salary in range £1 3,579 1 ; 
£1 9,922 inc London 
Allowance. USS pension ‘ 
scheme. 

Further particulars Bnd 
application forms from 
Administrative Secretary, 
Imperial Colltj 
'I London SW7> 
l (01 -589 6tl|. 
f 3302). CIoihi; 1 
date 6 March • 
1986. 


O i " Cnliiislvin 
. ' !vhOHbcoil, C.J 


umveneirv cOllioi h l „,^ 

IRELAND 

JEFFERSON SMURfll 
PROFESSORSHIP OF 1 
BUSINESS LAW 

Applications are invited for 
the above Profeasorahlp 
which is now being filled on i 
Cull-tame basis. Hitherto, ihi 
Professorship, which ia 
endovyed by the Jefferson 
Smurfit Group, has been filled 
on a yearly basis by ihfl 
appointment of a visitmg 
Professor. I 

Salary Scale: lRf2 1213x(7}j 
IRE27.641 ( 

Closing date fmiwinMft \ 
applications, lOthApiLtMfi. 1 

Further informallon may I 

obtained from fhe RegifW 
Unlveralty College. Galwat. 
Ireland. , ■ . . Q 93 * 


Col.iibToiia . / 
I.OHsu^CllL ( 


Applications are invited Iv 
the above post which mart* 
filled at either Lectureship* 1 
Junior Lectureship level 

Salary scales: Lectureship • 
| IR£1 5,484 x (7) - IR£2tM| 

Junior Lectureship 
I IR£10,713x (9) -IRE14.W, 

Closing date for receipt of l| 
applications, 10th April, j 
1986. | 

Further information may h* I 
obtained from the Roflifl* f 
University College, Gahvfr' } 


Vffjl Coin die iu r:d l ' f: " ! 

Unr.eiMiy Cui'tS- ° ' 


Department of Oiiph^.' 

Asslitant Last ur»r/Jj \ 
Lecturer in BaafiV* \ 

Applications ara ! 
full-time permanent Prij 
Assistant Lecturer oi 
Lecturer In the Dsp^ 
Geography. 

The salary scales are: 

College Lecturer Iff]' Q, 
IR£15,191 Barlftf' 4 ' 36 
IR£1 8,364 p.a. 

Assistant Lecturer 

-IR£1 2,269 p-B- 

ssasassj- 

obtained from tw 
undersigned. 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Electronic Engineer 
Physicist 

As a result of an SERC Teaching Company Scheme the 
Department has a vacancy for a senior research assistant 
to work within the Control end Instrumentation Group. This 
is regarded as a senior research appointment suitable for a 
weHqualifled and experienced person who wishes to con- 
tinue a career in the general field of modern signal proces- 
Ina and advanced instrumentation. The successful 
candidate will work primarily within an academic environ- 
ment bul there will be many opportunities for cooperative 
projects with industry. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree in electrical 
or eleclronfc engineering or In a scientific subject and be 
familiar with modern signal processing techniques. 
Experience In one or more of the following areas will be 
advantageous: microprocessor based systems, general 
transducer design with some knowledge of ultrasonic and 
electromagnetic devices, analogue and digital signal pro- 
cessing. electronic instrumentation systems, optical and 
solid state transducers. There will be an opportunity to 
Initiate projects and contribute to existing research within 
Ihe Control Group's Fluid Instrumentation, Robotics or 
Wollson Instrumentation laboratories. The candidate will 
be expected to undertake some light laboratory and tutorial 
duties at undergraduate and postgraduate level and will be 
encouraged as appropriate to contribute to the Depart- 
ment's Masters Course on Electronic and Control 
Engineering. 

The post will be funded initially for a period of two and a half 
years; commencing salary within the range £13,120 to 
£14,135 pa (under review). 

Application forms obtainable from the Registrar, 
University of Salford, M5 4WT, Tel 061-736 5843 ext 
215, to whom completed applications should be 
returned by 1 April 1986, quoting reference E/292. Fur- 
. \\vor information can be obtained from Professor J 0 
1 Gray (wATAVinUA. 



— j mm ■ 

r N r ? NAL IN8TITUTE F0R HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN ■ 

[ ^ppiicaHona are Imriled for (he post of: 

"«?arc h position in 
®„®“* U h TBR AIDED LEARNING! 

0,1 establishing aeomSSES^' ln,Ua J ( | y' the project will concentrate 
°Plng computer-aidRd i- a ? fl8ed l9arn lng ayetem and devel- 
oducaUon. dBd ,earn,n 8 materials In mathematics 

In the School of Instructional 
winning the flom2E S2S r 111 b ® sponsible for seHIng-up and 
Ad Dll can i h d learn| no project. 

cornDuiar .in mathematical skills and experience In 


ADDtlMrti h Qa leamln fl project, 
computer aldwt/m!^!*- V S mathematical skills and experience In 
degree In l ? ar nl r *o. Teaching experience and a 

Th! 1^ , . “ are d 08lrable but not essential. 

.-1-^ 8^e- 18 * COn,raCl P°»l« o n. 

'*1lVTh£i 4l6 i6. 

^,T.? and further details are available Irom the 
Dublin 8 cioninn rf-, 5 1 ,n8t,, ute for Higher Education, Glaenevln, 
7 March 1886. 


I UMIST 

I Department of Computation 

I ESPRIT PROJECT8 

I tor a numhar of Baaaarch Acafttanti to work on ona olttw 

[ and davalopment projaou funded by the European Commlselon. 

Aina ra-. Adv »no«d Microelectronics 
'Wabfo UA 'Advanced Integrated-Circuit Dealgn Alda) 

S!j. T ^ , nra?^JSf?.! T, H lvte lP^«ct In the CAD erne and Imrotvee I CL. Slemene AO 
flesl ® n kWata i “ondwtore. The elm of the project la lo develop a new flenerailon ol 
The muw ** 8,1 htollt 0 wrt aaaWanl learn lor a VLSI deNgner. 

JS. «wboontiactor to ICL ta to derive VLSI aroWteeturw vri** 

In one ■Sratem behtvtour in an effldenl manner. Expwtonoa S 

VLSI ■ na 

rMwwi COM/12. Dr M D Edward*. 

di ion,- Software Technology 
RUBRIC (Rule Based Representation of 
n lb!i8a mtormation-ayetama Constructs) 

Mar3n5S2i5SSiS , )S a?N« to Ihe Software Teohnotow aiea kwoMrw UMIST. 
The aim ^ (Ho land), Men Fooue (UIQ. BIM (Malum) end E8B (Eire), 

k urt ri eie Inf 10 lm ®*il9ate a rule Meed approach to tha deeoripdon ol 
doBoripuon^wUon eyetems and how to automatically lyrnheefee code from these 

' Marwheeter, IMO 1QD. UK. _ 




FUND RAISING FOR THE ^ 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

The University Is looking lor a DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT at 
ihe head ol Ms Appeals Office to continue and expand its success- 
ful fund-raising programmes among Industry and commerce, 
trusts and foundations, alumni and other individual donors. 

The appointment is likely lo ba made for three years in Ihe first 
Instance within a salary range of c.EI 5,000 - £16.500, though 
special arrangements - including the possibility of an appointment 
under secondment - may ba considered. 

H you feel you have the experience, energy and commitment tor 
_ challenging senior post at one ol the leading universities in 
Britain, contact the Personnel Office, University ol Edinburgh. 63 
South Bridge. Edinburgh EHt tLS, (Tel. 031 556 2930), In con- 
fidence, for further details of the post. Please quote reference no 
4040. 

The closing date for applications will be 7th March 19BB. 


UNIVERSITY OF UI-STKK 

Faculty of Business and Management 

LECTURESHIP IN FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 

AT COLERAINE Ref: C86/15 

To coni Mhufc lo tlie touching or the Department r»l Accounting and Finance, to 

pattinpMc in caurw development and administration, and to conduct relevant 

rescaich. 'I he posi will he tenable (tom I September iTtttv 

Applicant* ktvould hold a good honoun degree in a Business or Accounting 

discipline anil should preferably be membera nf a recognised pior«>ional 

uecuuniumy body Industrie, teaching or reveaich experience would be an 

advantage. 

Salary will be determined by ace, ouulitiealiuns and experience within the ranee 
£W». £15.522 per annum. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

GRADE n POST AT JORDANSTOWN) Ref: J86/16 

To be responsible for ihe nravixlon of an administrative service to ihe recently 
eslnbluhcd Insdiuic of Iniomtaitci. Including financial oxnticl, supervision ol 
icereinTlul ond clerical staff, student admiwoiis.cautvc adminniratlon. commit lee 
servicing, time (able preparation and allucaiiun of accoiiimudaiiun. 

Applic.inti vltuuld K- cniitu.xlrs or should hold nn appropriate piofevdoiul 
i|milini-.tii<>ii. .uul vh' .ii Id have lia>l ivlevaiti aUnunkii alive cxperieiu e . pre fctubly 
in .■ I'nlveisiiy envirtminciM. 

Salary will be determined by age, qualifications and experience within (he 
Admfnliirativc Staff Grade II scale: £12,142 - £1.1,522 per annum, 
thriller details are arallable Ibarn tbe Stalling OIDcer, LWnratIV of Ulster al 
Coleraine, Crwoore Road, Coferalnr, Co IjMdondrrry BTS2 ISA ((deplume 
Coleraine 4(41, »xl 225) ((tor lha port trilh rrftrenni prefix C) and the LWwrrtly of 
Ulster nl Jordanstown, Shore Rood, NewlunnobLej, Co Anirlm BTJ7 9QB 
(tetenhone Whitoabbey 65)31, ext 2243) (Ibr (far port tilth reDnenra prefix J) lo whom 
applications. Including a full curriculum Wfae and Ihe names and addressee of (wo 
irftrcM, should be rent not Inter lhap 28 Rbruary 1986. These porta ore open lo both 
male nod female opplfeania. ”*■» 

MSI 

Trink^dfw!i.' Dopaitmcnl of Statistics 

tln^Followfno vneondoa: ror Assistant Lecturer/ 
B Toch no fony College Lecturer 

professor/ In Statistics 

SENIOR LECTURER Applications ara Invited for a full- 

Interest and s xpsrfencs ln tJ mB p 0rmanfln t pOSt AS Assistant . 
rinU and/or Q uSltir Control UCtUfflr Of COilMO LflClUier lt> tit6 

desirable. DflpBrtmBnt Of Statistics. 

LECTURER/ The salary scales ara: 

ASSISTANT Collejja Lootirrer 

LECTURER IR£1^740 . - IR£16.1fl1 Bar 

Special Intereot in Bn- IRC14,3BB — IRE18.3B4 p.8. 
& r X/^h.nS r .n5^ 

■earch nnrfaoma manaoomant IRE11.0B9 - IR£12,2B9 p.fl. 

backflround desirable. 

Department of Electrical end jnfcltlM TonitS and fllllher 

computer EngineerinB dfllalis of Dio oost may be obtained 

(a) Senior Lecturer/ ffOITI IflS UnOBrBlflnflu. 

computer £ ttXm If* Hate for rec^ptofcom- 

fb) Ben lor Lecturer/Lecturer plfltfld appIfCaifOH8 IS Friday, 21 

In Power System*. Compu- r. ^ fdog 

tera. Mnchlnea. (c> Lecturer/ Marcfl, 1800 

Assistant Lecturer .in up Vallahnr 

Sectronlca/lnatrument alien. ™ <r ‘ 

Computers. MlcroproceMors. SflCrelary _ 

Telecommunlcatlono. id) (71444) 

Leo tur er/Aoo leta n t Lecturer In - -J 

Elec tronlce/in a tr u monte u on . 

TelBConimunleatlona, Wave 
Prapnaatlan, Microwave 

Le*c lure r/ A salats nt Q Lee ? li r a r in University of 

S2S! Exeter 

i-WflWSjiS ACCOMMODATION 


TTS54i TM X „ ’* 1.808 : 

J 66 ,156 (Bar) X J 1 -?. 08 " 
■77 004: A»W* nt Lecturer: 
ft *43,480 X *1 . 90S - 

*49,896. F.a.S.U. Unrur- 

nleliod acconimodaiton ir 

available at 10 % or fumlahed 
at 19V»% or Houalnp olio- 
wance or 80 % of penaronable 
■alary. Up to five full economy 
nuigge, on appointment and 
on normal termination. Study 
and travel grant. 

Detailed application giving 
qualirioatlona end experlonce 
and naming three referee^ to 
The Raolatrer, U.Wjf.. St. 
Auguatlne, Trinidad. W.I. De- 
toils of posts tent to all 
applicants but also available 
rrora the Asaoclatlon of Com- 
monvvealtli _ ■ Universities 
(Apple), 36 Q or don Square 

ipr 


University of 
Exeter 

Domestic Service* 
Department 

ACCOMMODATION 

OFFICER 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified and 
ax per la need persons for the 
above post which will become 
vacant In April. 

This Interesting post In- 
volves primarily the organisa- 
tion and allocation of accom- 
modation for students. 

Salary will be on the arale 
£7,530 - £12. 150 p.a. (Under 
review), with plocament 
according to age. qualifica- 
tions and ex perl a nee. 

Further particulars avail- 
able from tha 'Personnel 
Office, Unlveralty at Exeter. 
Bxater 8X4 40 J, lo whom 
applications (6 copies) giving 
the names of three rafereee, 
should be sent by 5 March 
1986, quoting reference no. 
3456.190390) 111 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 

Applications «sr o invitod from graduate* with oxperiante in 
acuiiarnic librnrios for two posts. 

Deputy Librarian 

Vacant upon the appointment of Mrs M. C/igtany as Librarian 
of Imperial Col logo London. Responsibility unde/ tho 
Librarian for tho day-to-day managemont of a Library of over 
one million volumes. 

Grade IV minimum professorial salary £18.800 (under review) 
plus London Weighting £1,297 p.a. 

Sub-Librarian 

A new post, to be involved with tho Librarian ad Deputy 
librarian in tho senior management of tho Library, with spe- 
cific responsibilities including the production of statistical 
information, the selection of equipment, the maintenance of 
buildings and the compilation of staffing rotas and 
instructions. 

Salary on Grade 111 £14,700 - £18,415 (under review) plus 
London Weighting £1,297 p.a. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Librarian, 
Unlveralty Coll age London, Gowar Street, London WC1E6BT, 
to whom letters of application should be sent by Friday 7 
March. 



University of London 

Senior Assistant Accountants 

The College is currently undertaking a comprehensive 
development of ita management inlot m alien system*, end 
extending computerised systems. Applications are Invited 
from professionally qualified parsons to join a progressive 
team managing a turnover of £70m per annum for the 
following two posts In the Finance Section: 

(1) in the Management Accounting Group with special 
responsibilities (or Income management 

(2) in the Financial Accounting Group with special respon- 
sibilities for accounts, internal and external statistical returns 
and ledger control. 

Salary in the range £13.579 - £16,998 inc London 
Allowance. USS pension schema. 

Further particulars and application forms from Administrative 
Secretary, Imperial College, London SW7 2 AZ (01 -589 5111 
ext 3302). Closing dale 6 March 1986. nosMt 


UNIVERSITY 

. OF 

ygHSy BIRMINGHAM 

Faculty of Science 

Chair of Biochemistry 

Applications are invited for the Chair of 
Biochemistry, which is vacant following the 
retirement of Professor S. V Parry. 

Salary In the professional range, plus 
superannuation, 

Further particulars available from the Vice 
Chancellor, University of Birmingham, PO Box 
363, Birmingham B15 2TT, to whom applications 
shquld be submitted (fifteen copies: one from 
overseas candidates) by 14th March 1986. 

An Equal Opportunities Employer, tmsi 


LECTURER 

IN 

MARKETING 


Appiical ions are invited for 
1 the above post. 

The person appointed will 
join a rapidly growing team 
teaching the Business 
Studies degree programme. 
Applicants with special isms 
In any area of marketing will 
be considered but preference 
will be shown towards those 
with specific interest or 
experience in Consumer 
Marketing. 

Salary according to age and 
experience. USS. 

Chsing date for ahplicQlinHs 
24 th Ftbruaiy 1986. 

Further particulars from 
The Registrar, The 


University of Buckingham, 
Buckingham MK18 IEG, 
or by contacting Professor 
Robert Daniel tor an initial 
discussion, telephone 
0280-6 L4O80. 

^JJniversityof 
- Puckin j diam 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications ara Invited (or 
a position, aa above, In the 
Department of Accountancy 
tram persons with a higher 
university degree capable of 
teaching courses and conduct- 
ing research In Management 
Accounting. Business Fi- 
nance, Tn« sllan or Financial 
Accounting, in addition, ap- 
plications aro welcomed from 

B sreona nunliriecl In any or the 
apartment's major teaching 
areas, bath lecturing and prac- 
tical business experience are 
daslmble qualifications. 

The recently increased sal- 
ary scales run from 
N2S57.000 to *47.000 per 
annum far Senior Lecturers 
and rrom NZS2B.OOO to 
*55.000 or annum for Lectur- 
ers. The University's modern 
campus is on the outeklrte of 
Christchurch, known as Ilia 
' Garden City'. The climate Is 
mild, with ski. mountain and 
water aporla nearby. 

Further perticnlars and 
Conditions or Appointment 
may ba obtained from Uio 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts), 
5fi Gordon Square. London 
WCIH OFF. 

_ Applications close with tha 
nagletrar, Unlveralty of Can- 
terbury. Private Beg, Christ- 
church. New Zeeland, on HT 
March 1086. 100554) ' HI 




Universities continued 


University of 
Oxford 

UNIVKHSITV 
LECTURESHIP/ 
CURATOR 
IN ENTOMOLOGY 
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UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN APPLIED 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Tin- Uniwrslrv in •>innf> 1 in 
uiipuiut .1 ( Nilvci *11 v I in i ill'*- ■- 
III A |>|ll ll-ll Sill III I Slll.lll-n | l-lllll 
M o.i.iiif-r 1‘irtfi i«>i- riw 
In Him flril I iinI.u.i ■- mi 
(he sin l» i7.hm> - £16. 36*1 
■ii i nnllii'i hi ■■<,,. ThM |ii<rsMii 
>i|i|iuiii1i-i|. win, miiMt In* j.jo- 
f<-**f.-iiiiill> rfiiiil 1 1 lull, will In- 
fixpi-.le.l in l.vki< pnrl In 
IrnrhJiiii till* I'rllli I|)Ii-k mid 
linn tin- uf iKii ial work inn I io 
Cuki* K|ll-llill rc*|lullnil-Jllly fi.r 
ml nr n I inn mi, I t ml iiIiid fur tlio 
|ii'oliiiiir*ii m-j-vlri-. 

AiMiiri ntliins ifnnr 'opted. 
,||| l *i||m ini hi IJiiihc- ubru.itl) 
HlmciM Lie- soul In (M.- DIr<<< iui- 

IJ , ;h j ii ,ii Si .i in | mui 

A'Jiti(ril!*imi(v>i ^ i ■ it Kps . Hm— 

1 Hvmiw-. Wo I limit nil 

>UUni r . Ovfoj-tl 0X1 2CII. 
ArMrtlcull. * i is Mi.iiiM bi» i-o- 

UQ3*7 q'i^ ~ ^ 1 1 ' I SHfi 

University of 
NofHnghRm 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
LECTURESHIP 

Tlif* L'liltcrsfls- Ol AnMIiiii. 
I « ,l v l" * 01111111.11011 is i ill (In- 

flKillili L. Ii ■■ in Inn i",v 

VvKllo*l<itt|.|l.,|nl |.,.,i,„...,. 

In MPiilKi Lfln. ullr.il. ril- I-.- 1 

I* U» in Ulalt tins flop l|| 

nralth ihIiii .iilon In Uuoc 
broad aieus. vl/ In inJtlul mnl 
advmired | fti&:>ls.T-t i-aliillitr, 

and in noihiiwurtl bem-lng in- 
service work with tom- Hern. 
Applicants should have rerent 
schools In tho 
ilelds of healtli nrtucaUarV 
■oclul atluc aUem/pa reonnl re- . 
iDitons Knowledge or current 
dcvnlopmnnts In the HEC Ini- 
tial Tralninu Education l*ro- 
)ei t would be a distinct ad van- 
tafle. as would o quo I meat Ion 
In health edmotlon. Cnnsldnr- 
Qble Ifituortaitco Is atiachad to 
the rnnlonal llutson role with 
District IIEOs ui id with oilier 
professionals and to the pro vi- 
alon ol u n-aunnli/conrwj Money 
banc. Applicant* should thus 
bo kiiawlodueahle ol the work 
ol HEQ». of the Health Educa- 
tion Council in flnnvrBl. and of 

R radiums end pructlre in 
Dalth education curricula and 
evaluation. Tim npppolntment 
Is for throe yearn. 

Spiory within the range 

£7.320 • 0 4,935 (under re- 
view). 

Application forms and 
further particulars available 
from Stall Appointments 
Officer, University or Not- 
tlnflham. University Park, 
Noltlnaham NC7 2HD return- 
able no Inter than 2B February 
19H6. Ref No. 1024. 

,,190300) . HI 

University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Hoc lolagy 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
a 7wSJ p 52 , ?*S ,er *i' vl,,b °tor 

^ o poriod of onn %*tfar 
Sopfombar 1 086. Cantfl- 
f n , «. n ' ust ho 'vllllnfl to teach 

Socloiooii-al Thanahtor bath. 

I 555S *?*,& «6» op Point" 

1 KSta. h0 ,oW Br “C of the 


«c’.i 

c'y 


r P" l *^ulors and an- 
plication torma from rtTn 
becrutary «nio UnIVoralrv 
Walk. Aberdwn ab4 

Jlf 1 WlIU whom upplIcaUnns 
7 8 KUtr !h* i n Vudned by 

T V/ 

University of 
Reading : 

CAREERS ADVISER 


n,.|.»i.aiiuiia nro invited 
from uraduntes. porlarahljr 
With a fcalnntlflc bnckfii-ound. 
for Iho above past in the 


i ' ■ | 

: ' i 


-w. uuu«u nun in ine 

caroers Advisory Survlca. 
Trsinliio SKpariencn In 
Lpunselllna/vcicatlouiil nu |- 
tlenro tnoather with an in- 
terest in anu nxpnrtnnce rif 
ramnuuita In curonra 
nuldarirn/uctiiilii 1st ration 
would be nn ussut. 

S'* 1 "™ °n the Seal a £7.030 
}° ^12.780 p.B. plus ds&y 
LISDPS bone fits. 

Application forms (9 
copies) end further particulars 
ar ? *vn] | B b lo from the Parson - 
noi orflcnr, Un [varsity of 
Roadlnui Whitaknlahta, P.O, 

Oo* 917, Rciidlnn ftC6 2AII, 
Tel: <07i4l B 73 1 23. Ext. 2so! 
fluaoa nuotu Rori.p.aQ. cips- 

1^6“,“, •" 10 S “"» ‘“Cfi 


Apnrhi.rfuiM IHII-.I. ui i minimi. 
IdlllHimin Skills IIJIll ftl-lllw ■ al'k 
*spi,rli-ii. n will |„. Maori • i‘(l. 

Tim l <-> iiii-nslili, will In- 
fill c-r t f l-iilll II illllr In Ik- ii(ll ik-iI. 
SiiJui v ,iir |.i«ri uri-r's Mil- 
lin' Mali-, i in- > l>* L 7 . Hi; ii . 
L'IS.fidO i limit- 1 - k-vikw) |i|iis 
L l.lli'7 r*i'i .iiifi i ■ 1 1 1 L.miiiIi„i 

Alli'M nil. m will y 

iiu-niln<i'shli\ t>( tin- I'uUi-i sl- 
ip's ill tirllL-liir. 

Appili lit I. ii, lor Ills hii.I 

f in-1 li»*i" |Nii-i|i-uii,rs (■litniiiiitil,- 
I'rnm tlm Sa.-rrlury. srlwjid r»I 
L>riiinlal null All'll tin Sliiillaa. 

Malt't Htruoi. l.oiidon WOE 

7HI*. to wlKilll ii|ii<IIl(i(Ioiis 
should !,□ submlttL-il l,y 1 >1 
MnrvU l‘JB6 . £90336 1 III 


University of 
Oxford 

TUTOR 
IN ACCIDENT 
GREEK LANGUAGE 
(PARTTIME) 

The I hilvi-rsity si-nl- a ,i 
rivii-i-llmi- t ■ Hsu- 

Uiliicn III Ill,,, V nn<i*i 

fur iiiiil-.rni ml i-miicI1iui 

fur lloiihtii- M.nlornlli-iia in 

L.ilin l.ili-i til ■■■-«, pH,, 

Till- I'lTHl.ll ll|>Jl|>llll-ll will 
■*v n-»iiili i-il h, i.-M.n iwi. 

ilroniis lur mi iivt-i-.iii,- ,» i, t,|. 

i.-ss iivni in,- w*-i*l: hit- 

Ilf-1 ill,* hi Mlrrpii.liii.is mill 
IIIMrv ] •■nils. 

Tin- aiipuhitnu-tit will lit. fur 
twu years, w ith the p*ii.»ib|]lty 
of rv-uppol, nine nt Tor u furth- 
er maximum anil ftnul period 
VLoi rn * ven, “' I Orta bur 

£4 B (D6o"p“a * ll » ,onrt 

For further partlculnra 
oleaaa write to R.C.T. Psr- 
kpr. l'/o Tlio Clasnica Orflco. 

+ 1 Wallin" ton Square . Oxford 
0X4 1 in tor Tel! 10865) 

33132. Ext. 322). 

The closing date for np- 
pllwtloii, la 10 March 1986^, 


Heriot-Watt University 

Department of Computer 
Science 

LECTURER 

Applications ure Invited for 
the above post vvhlnh Is avail- 

able ror appointment as aeon 

us possible . 

w_.T h ® nopertment of fora a 
deuree course in Computer 
Science, a faint dearea hi 
e-i t ..‘i unttmc j * ntJ Computer 
H!? I®. , * n M.fic. In 

Knowladoc Based Systems. 

. „,;»&■ XSWV.Tr'I.E 

m6nb“ CO Manege® 


£,S°oW Sca, * ! £7-380 - 
.J,i 8aa P Br unnum (under 
review). 

Please write for furthor 
particulars and on application 
form to the Staff Officer. 
Harlot-Watt University. 

Chambers Street, Edinburgh 
EH1 lllX. quoting Reference 
No. 7/86ATH . (90378) H I 


University of 
Warwick 

Department of Enflineorlno 

LUCAS 

PROFESSORSHIP 

OF ELECTRONICS 

Appllcatlone are Invited for 
e new Chnlr In Electronics 
within the Department of En- 
altieorlno. This post, and 
several nddltlanal lot- 
turaahlps in Electronics, huva 
bean created na pert ol the 
malar expansion within tho 
University- resulting Tram the 
Ouvarnment'e Engineering 


- ** Eaiimnaorkiin 

anti Tnchnnlogy Pi oarommo. 
Iho eiLCCasBruI applicant will 
have a dlstinnidshed research 
record and will be expected to 
,,Krt ,n the 
stimulation of rnnearrli end 
the ilRvelonmoiit of teaching 
pruoraminaa, both within En- 
alneorlnn and In collnborathm 
with other relevant (loner" 
manta. 

^The . appnlnimont will he 
offai ad on the Prafesaorlal 
Ky n 4 B , ** ,p * nl , minimum 
aiH.7»3 D.n., (under review). 

.«.^W! l W ona <S conies) to 

W2r»®.„'t , A! V OT y 7A 0 L r 
ns7, n Nb MiSB 

mark clearly o„ 

C oEfllnn data for oppllcBtRuu 
2 1st Morch 1 986. tfdSsfj Bl 


Univvrsityof 
Ellin burgh 

LECTURESHIP 
IN LAW 

nil.'iis si»- hivlii-il i«,r 
,1 | ■ ■ ■ I lll.llll-lll l llll- > I'll'- I'*' - 

mi r-.iih' in Mu- f,»-|i.irinu-i,l (,l 

• • >n-.1 1 1 IK |..|| J.1 1 mnl A.linllilx- 

li.Klw- l..iv» In On- I- -i* ultv '■> 

f .iw llll- Slllll.-.ls lllll.llll In 

Hu- | ■,-|i,ir"ii..|i, .in- I 1 K. i"n- 
si ill, ii. mnl iiimI Ii'lmlul-.lr.ill'-i- 
t.l» . Ill-- I I--I I -1 -11 fvi - urrn USS. 
In Ill il.llilv lillt . Imi.iI il«.V- 

-- nil, 1 ■ i ln«i. wi-llnrt lriv% miii 

• Minim rut) v r-uLII. luw. I'rlor 
Kik in li-ili,-- "I *-■ i,ls Inn Is not 

i .•■lull i-il . 'I In- npi»ijiilni”iit 

Will i 1 -III MV. "II* I- Oil 1st t>< ,«■- 

l,--r. MlHA. 

I Ii*- s.iini v srnli- will I ■* (ll-- 
n.il I iiiiiiI xi. il«- lor I hilv.-rslly 
li-i Iiii i-rs. .mil III*' liiltlni 

ii |,i.,,Jnl will I, ii ni.nl.- 

w II III n in.liils I - I of tin- si iil>- 
<i ill l ••HI ix £7. 74ft . £<1.1881. 

lulu, -mill tn-inirlKs mnv b" 
1,1.1. Ii- Im llll- ll,-lll| Ilf lll-p.irt- 
rn. -ui. I'l-of.-ssor A. IV. Ilpul- 
Im>. I in i Imr pm M. iil'i, s ii-oiii 
• In- I 1 !., sMiuii-l ulflcx, 63 
Smi III Jlrl.hio- Erllnltnrnli F.IM 
IIS. wfili wlnnii -■ i i|s| i, hi (<-, is 
hv li-tlrriti hl.'hiilliu, 

i .v. mill ili>- inniiiis ill iW'ti 
r,-fi-r*-ns sIi.miIiI I ui luili, i.(l by 
7 tn Miirtli. UlHO. 

I’li-ust. (i ii.->i ■- ri-i.-rm. o ii*.. 

J J23. (9ii303i II 1 

University College of 
Swansea 

LECTURER 
IN GERMAN 

A ■ ) i> 1 1 < ui lulls ure Invlird for 
thn vuiniuy or Lacturui- In 
Oeniuiii In the llopartment of 
D«*rmiiri ami Runslsn. Cnndi- 
dm ns nliruilii have » research 
Interest In tsvniitloth-caiirury 
Gerniun llteruturo nr German 
History mid Irnttltutlons. 

Tlio appuliiimein. which 
will ilutn from Ortnbpi- I, 

1 086, will he niiidn nt llm 
lower end nf Iho scnlo £7. BIB 
- £15,322 pur iinnnni ulus 

uss/usnps hnnnriis. 

Furthor iiurtlculurs mid up- 

C vituUun forms 12 copies ■ may 
o obtnlned from ilia Porxon- 
nel Office, University Col)«iiu 
or Swansea, Slnulntuii rni-H. 
Swhiisuq SA2 8I*P, to which 
office tlmy xhuiild he i-otiirnod 
by Friday. February 2H. 1986. 
(90331 > HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

I iirnlly uf Aria 

EDWARD CADBURY 
CHAIR OF 
THEOLOGY 
AND HEADSHIP 
OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF 
THEOLOGY 

A|i|,lli minus art- hivibl for the 
Ldwurd CTfl.Ibnry Cliulr uf 
'I liroluiiv mid Ilenilxlilp of llm 
I iiipurt ini-ni of Tlmoluny . 

will'll will ti'-comi* vacant 
friin, I Octuhi.-r l!<B6 on the 
rclln-nu-iil of Tim Reverend 
I'rofi-ssor J. fi, l,nvi»-5. 

Sulury In llm professional 
rniiBK. plus aiiprniiinuullou. 

Further purth nlnrs uvull- 
ulilo from the VlLd-C'liiiiPlIur, 
lhtlvorsbv of lurmliiDhmn. 
I'.O. Ilox 363, nii'diiiioliiiiii, 
Itl 5 2TT, in tvlmni npplltn- 
lion.s ( 13 copies. 1 from over- 
seas Candida text slinuld hi- 
aul, milled by 2 1 March 1986. 

An Ennui Oppoi-iuiiitlns Em- 
ployer H l 

Oxford 

St. John’s College 

Tlio Cm||,-||o proposos to 
iilact a 

CHAPLAIN 

who will bn an Offlelal Fallow 
and a member of the Oov- 
ernlno Dody. to take office on 
let September 1986, or as 
soon us possible thereafter. 
The appointment will be for 
throe years in tha first inst- 
ance. renewable Tor periods of 
up to seven years thereafter. 
The aiircessful applicant, who 
nhould bn an ordained member 
of thn Church of Englnnd . will 
he rnniilrad to conduct dally 
services In the College 
Chapel, and to uitdortdkn pas- 
toral work among all members 
of the Callage. He should be a 
graduate nnd nmy be required 
to undortukn a limited amount 
of undci'oraihintn touching in 
Thooloay or .sumo oilier alib- 
ied. 

Further particulars nmy Im 
obtained from thn Culluun 
Socroiury. and iippllcnlioiis 
should be aunt to Urn Presi- 
dent, not inter Mum 21st 
February 1986. (90246) H I 


FeJlotvships 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE 
Oxford 0X1 INF 

POLITICS OR SOCIOLOGY 

The College imends iu pnxveil lo ihe cktiion ohm Olfieiul 
Fellow in Politics or Sociology leiKiltle from I Ocinl«cr NNh.ur 
□ laier dntc to be amuiged. Applied inns are invilcil from men 
ond women whose interests lie within these subjects. Thu 
college docs not define them narrowly, hut is particularly 
Interested m candidate*, able lo link both. Official Fellows 


15 March 19W». 


University of 
Durham 

RE SEARCH FELLOW 
IN EDUCATION 

Application* sro invited for 
a post ol Research Fellow IP 
tha School of. Education in 
connection with a project ot« 
‘Th« afreet or lanouaqe 
teaching on young people’s 
perceptions ar other oul- 
turss , funded by E8RC. Tha 
post la tunable ror a period or 
approx Imatoly two yeara. en- 
ding on 2Bth February 19BB. 
and will be a replacement for 
the present Research Fallow- 
Candidates should have ro- 
eearcli experianca, preferably 
WttH a Ph.D. degree, and a 
record or pubMretlons. Caudi- 
datna* experience should In- 
clude quol Itallvo and quantita- 
tive research methods hi 
aorloloaicsl or aducmlonnl ro- 
aaarch, knowledge of SPSS 

and he or alio should bo willing 
to c ontinue the data collection 
MdlMdworlt already in prog* 

Th* initial salary will be at 
i," point on Range 

Is— s J?'? ry . Scol « ror 

Rnsearch and Ad e loan Staff 
Beale') 3 * £ia - 320 * Interim 

may be 

obtained from the Ragisti-ar 

HIS |?"? ta ^ y * P ,ri ®hlr5 Hoik 

Old Elvet, Durham Dill }Hp. 

opre^^h^^^ 0 ':"^ 1 ^^ 
e“rV ? i9 , a h 6 nn l ^ 3 d 8 a L aa ' h Fah ^ 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


m&m 


PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
, advertisements 


Awards 


UNIVERSITY OF 8T. ANDREWS 
Gifford Research Studentship 
AppBcatlaiw era Invited for the 
following Bward, tenable in the 
University of St Andrews in 
Session 1986-87 In tha fields of 
Natural Theology and Philosophy: 
Postgraduate studentship at tha 
currant SERC rata together with 
remission of tuition fees for a 
higher degree of the University. Tho 
award will be renewable to a 
maximum of three years. 

The appointment will commence 1st 
October, 1888. 

Applications, not later than 14th 
March, 1988, with curriculum vitae 
and names of two refereBs to tho 
Secretary to tha Gifford Lectureship 
Committee, University of 
St. Andrews, College Gate, 

St Andrews, Fife, KYI 6 8AJ, 
Scotland, from whom farther 
particulars are available. 


Personal 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEM^ ^ 


Polytechnics 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 1 

L11 - £8,076 - £11,958 Bar £12,945 ; 

SL - £11,958 - £14,046 Bar £15,045 i 

Further appointments are available In the following areu 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING ! 

Department of Electrical, Electronic and Control | 

Engineering 

Software Engineering 

Electronic Circuit Design 

Digital Communications 

VLSI and Microelectronic Systems 

Electrical Power ! 

Applications invitad, partlculoily from well-quallfiad persons hi,--. 

recent design or research experience. Successful applicants win t- 1 1 

expected lo teach on (he Department's ranqo of courses, comributii 

course development work and participate In resea rchflndusirlal/ 

iirofnndlnnnl rnllnhnrntivn nrllulrlnn 


professional collaborative acllvllles. 

Closing dale: 6th March 1986. { 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

Department of Teaching Studies 
Business Studies Teacher Education (ref. A 1 ), 

Primary Education (Language & Reading with Rellakiui 
Education) (Ref A2). 

Primary Education (Mathematics & Science with 
Environmental Studies (Ref A3). 

Education Management (Ref A4). 

In each case recent, relevant and subslontial teaching exparfeiKSri 
the appropriate level and In the appropriate subjects Is essential h 
poets Ref A2 and Ref A3 experience in the Early Veare will beenetMcd 


■n eacn cess recent, relevant anu euDSientiai teacning expsHsitsH 
the approprlste level and In the appropriate subjectsls essential h 
posts Ref A2 and Ref A3 experience in the Early Veare will beanstUtd 1 
recommendation. 

Closing dale: 28th Februory 1986. 

Salary on appointment dependent on current salary and pmioia 
experience. 

Apply, quoting relevant ref no where applicable, for application fn 
and further details to Personnel Officer, Sunderland Pofyteohnk; 
Langham Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland 8R2 7EE (Tel: 0783 
76231), ext 11. 



RGir 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

LECTURER tn 

LECTURER IN PHVSIOLOGY til 
PHARMACOLOGY 

Appllaatlons pro Invited I"* •■*• «*w»** 
For the Lectureship In Ph fl rf T ia C0Ul1 ^ 8 
oandldatea ahould be suitably 
Pharmacy graduated. Teaching, moustns'* 
rasearoh experlarioe qn advantago altiw 
applloationa will ba oonaldared fromreesri 
Honours graduates. 

The appointee will be responsible for teac#'^.' 
Dispensing and Pharmaceutical Legislate 
For the Lectureship In Physiology and 
Pharmacology candidates should havew®’ 1 
qualifications. Teaching, industrial orrew** 1 1 
experisnee an advsniags. : 

Salary scale £8,688 -£l 3,7 1 8 per annum . 
(under review). f 

Assistance with removal expenses. I 
Further details from: ^ 

The Personnel Department, 

Robert Gordon's Institute of Technology, i 
Schoolhlll, ABERDEEN, AB9 1 FR. 

Tel: (0224) 833611 Ext. 249 


J?U nd ® e College of Technology 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS & COMPUTER ST 

Applications for the undernoted posts are Invited from ca 
HJih , 0 ,°w d ^‘degree in an appropriate discipline 
with relevant Industrial and/or research experience. 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN COMPUt 

£aon lda «? 8 shou,d be experienced In one or more ol 
SSSu , j automation, network and communication 
Shiiih, e ? 8 )^ ,0m3 ' systems analysis and design mejjj 
Hor!15f« and wINIngness to play a leadership role Is essenH* |J 
degree would be an advantage. 

LECTURESHIP IN COMPUTING 

Candidates should be experienced In one or more of ^ J 
areas: man-machine Interfaces, artificial hitodfl*"* 
engineering, data processing. 

The successfuf candidates will be required to teach onjj 
f^^aduate, degree and other courses and will b® gj 
(aaearch and/or consultancy. Th« 8 ®^, 
?PP°j n,ed will be expected to play a leadership 
for this post must have appropriate substantial expert®^ 
Salary scales (currently under review): 

Senior Lecturership £12,777 - £16,104 
Lectureship £ 8.688-E13.716 


In both cases, initial piadng wilt depend upprt aPP^S 
and financial assistance towards Ihe cost of removal wp” 
be payable. 

Pi irthor j ■? faMM ma(/ hd 


■ pi" " e^lllvwl | WU| lUCv wwiIDH 

dee DD1 1HG. with whom appT 
February IQes, 


I,IEnMKSHlCiHF.BK | JUCATION SIM* JMKNT 14.2.86 


polytechnics continued 

| RETAILING PROFESSIONAL 1 

Preach what, you’ve always practised from 
the Chair in Retailing 


ASDA-MFI Group pic are 
sponsoring the very first Chair in 
Retailing at Manchester Polytechnic 
We therefore wish lo appoint a 
l»ro lessor, someone with proven 
intellectual disti notion and 
demonstrable practical rel ailing 
■ experience, to support 
ihe BA ( Hons) Degree MAN 1 

in Retail Marketing pn , v 

within the ruLT 

|k*|iartnientnf 
Business 

Studies. 


MANCHESTER 

POLYTECHNIC 


All applications will he dealt with I 
in the strictest confidence. 

For further informal ion 
about this position, please 
write or telephone 
The Secretary, Manchester 
Polytechnic, All Saints. 
Manchester. 


B— BHH group Pic B 

City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

Assistant Director 
(Academic and Resource 
Planning) 

(Vice Principal Grade 7) 

£20,880 - £21,936 

<• Apphoattons are Invited for the above 
now post. 

Further details from; 

Personnel Branch, 

CHyol Birmingham Polytechnic, 

‘F’ Block, Perry Bair, 

Birmingham B422SU. 

Telephone; 021-356 9193 , 
extension 215/216. 

Closing date; 28th February, 1 980. 


ceiimn U . N !li E C0LLEGE 0F technology 

iSf R 4 e K eship/lectureships 

N a cH?™ ENT OF ELECTRICAL 

j I ggnNNNC engineering 

•KwciJ Wof 5lBan»fllc ' vho P aas,)B4 * QOOd fionaurs dogiaa In 

22* 1 *- Appiowiij sfioukl SJi ^ B _° [ ■ dJscipUno. and prorarobty a higher 

or8 w nwa oi tr>e fodortngjub^^^ ln(,U!,lrlal • n <K‘x research experience In 

»ys^, Ur8fl>1,p/Lflctur8B hlP In Eloctronlo Engineering (2 poais) 

ES2 r — *■*"" 


w^fneeriiyi oomputei aided eftalneering 

VLa ' BnaJogufl electronlca 

**™ r *( electronlca power systems 

S?, to (each on a range of postgraduate. 

At tertorulrt*^ he ^expected lo undeiteka rasearch and/or 

w*. aridMSSilX. 1 *,^ 1 .?!? P 0 ™ 00 eppoWwl wfll be expect ed to play e 
•Wrienco. ^adUftj lor thla post muefiiBVO substantial appropriate 

5SL"S a " ,n "' «»■*« 

swsiasB 

u V upon approved expectance and financial 

funh,, ■>—- removal expenwa may bapsyabls. 

2?®*' «n^a , S l ill!? ■RPfloetlon forma may be obtained from the Peraonnel 
trSJWlS^iS!! PiT a ? h » at eWi Bell stroet, Dundee 0D1 lM.«Kh 
"* wSh ^ °l d9 ““ y 7 Maroh 1 ®“* AppHcante ehould etatc 

Bpp v ' (7o«so) 


PretUiJry toapply' “ y 7 Mar0h 1 “* - A PP |lcarrt « » hou 

EaSMi Butlnees School 

£8 cturer in Organisational 

“snavlour 

b«tilw)(Kn and raiNreli milhcxk on 
^n|ia^?A n ? 1 po,, S r < ,,ua, « oouiioa wfthln ihe S shoo I of 

Bnd manaaoinanl eniaifanoa Of ■ record ol relevant 
"■vnaney and raaaao* are axpaoudT 

«cturor fn Operations 
Management 

*»ei8J87pa| no . 


r« m* (i spa nw rn and relatad aubjacn on 
hX«v?ru DM ®> ind MHlH/PhD propraminaa. 

Work In praferabty with a htaher doflroe, «e akaantii 

‘ *rt ttina| reuaroh, eofiauftanev or oftor ralavant profaukuial 


ixMffcnM i. r ****rcl>, eanaurtiiiey or other ralavant proraukuial 
^chnoloaj It V 1 * applloatlon of Information 

be made ai an approprlata pofnt 
tB .784 Loctwa r/PrlnctoaJ Laeftirar raiwa: UVSLi , 

e a— I— ~LA ?^F» Ins; PLr C14,BBt - £l8.2S7pa Ine. For 

• (hereof rtaaarch and pUiIettrona la 
sSC^Sl^rebfy Wrilh experience ol FhD wpenriilon. 

«PB? JUS?!!!!?.*** jmln. Ho. > 4ln.J tar further datalla xqdan 
Of£ r”JJy?* A71JB and Wta of lha oeati FMMiiial 

Wytodinhv 114 GhMa Side, Loadan N14 tfN. 


Telephone*; 
061-2286171. 
The closing d a tt* 
for applications 
is4th April, 
1980. 


Leicester 

Polytechnic 

PROJECT MANAGER 

Doalan inunauomnnt for neelu- 
no re 

3 year DTI funded projort. 

Appllcaiua should have ox- 
norlonco of Dcnlaa Maimao- 
ntoiit and cdiicotlnnul cxporl- 
onre. pnrtkularly of iurrlcn- 
lum dovMdptiinnt nnd tauchlun 
maioi-iala. 

Cuiieidlnn>.'y four, n(M,oliat>la iu 
al7.000 iiiimun. 

Appllr utl.iiiii forma uvullol.lc 
troiii Mu- Poreoiiiirel offke, 
Lcliaaicr I’olvlnclml. , PO 
nu\, Li-lcatm- LEI 9nH. Tel: 
(0333) 33155) uxl 2303. 

Cloelnn dalo: 21nt Februnry 
1986. H3 


'rrent Polytechnic 

l)>-, >ni iiiii-ni ui t?t nn i n it Inn 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 
(TWO POSTS) 

ica.076-Cl3.043 liar nniiuml 

Two rhullnnuino npporliuil- 
rlnn liavo arlnon within thin 
(iyniiiiilr do pa rl in on I . 

Altliomili nxportleo in Coninu- 
■or Arntilincturo, Export 9ye- 
tome or Cyeiomn Hufiwnra la 
Uonlrulilo cnnillUaroa with 
ulhnr rolnvnnt onpnrlonro will 
ulao I id conaldorod. nncmit 
paal nradiiotoa or Ihoao vvltli 
indunlrlol ox norlonco ure poi- 
tioulurly c nio urn nod rn applv- 

Furtliar iloialls and fornia 
of application aro available 
from tho 6tnff Officer, Trent 
Polytorhnlc. Durlon Street, 
Not Uriah arn NOI 4BU. Cloa- 
ina date 98 Foburamr 1986. 
Plenao quote Poat Ref No. 
00073/4. H* 


Hung Kimg 

liaplih l College 

i r ' m ■■ it. .pis, < .(.ii .-, i 

Is .1 ii.iKjII- llisllliilli .[, >.| |||",||--, 

I* -ir ulii-i lull vliiiiM.-il l.v ti,. 
ll-.llll Kmiiii ■ .. ,v ■-(-(■ ni ■-■ it 

itiM,u<ili ilii I '(ilvi-r-.u v I 

l*.,l»ti- Mill. r. runts (■.■iimli- 
,*•.-. Hi. r., ( ||,. U |. i viii, nits 
ullt rliMi 3- win. Iiill-llmi-. 

[» .-It -ll.lv llll. Ill |nl|.| I If III- s 

rum. .mm ■ ..in in ,iri->, a.i- 

i-lli*-. I.ii-ilm- ■»% mill s. .. Ini s> I- 
niir.-i.. | i . i I'jHr, ii. - vs ■lii.||->->- 

CHIIMS \«lll |,l |lll.lSI-.i 111 III 

'lia.Jiuill, i-i-Mln. , iln Ili>n.,ur-. 
Dllil.iriin ii.lirsi-s A|.|,l|.ia- 
ilmib uir ii, is-, tn via* .J f..r lln- 
Ir.liiisvtlli, i ii, si Ii-Ii.iIjI*. (ills 
1986: 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN MUSIC 

CuiuJIdeies shnuliJ In i vi- ihi- 
r criul-,1 1 .- ar nil.. ml. ,in,l |ir,,ft-s- 
eldiml r,unllll. mli.tis. unit -.ill,, 
stniiiinl i 1 ■ | ii-, i-xiM-rl«tiin- iii 
M usic. A ill. |I| siiuiiliinl (j| 
KChulurslili. i„- .jtlinr dlnliilu- 
ulxhn.l ■lUilltilrs til musl- 
clnnship urr- rssont|Hl. In luldl- 
Muii, Mir sin . v-sulii I i'iiikIIMuki 
will Im ,-xpiiu<-j u, pruvl^li- 
Iraiii., ship uni, illrnMoii. uml 
dlaplnv lull in, Ivr. lniiinlnulli,ii 
nn, I l>M-i-slulti In urrli-i 
ilnvat.ip lint Iitrmul V slgiitlli Uni 
nimli.inl. uml pr(,fi<aslu,Hij 
etaiulnril ol tlm MiisM- mu, 

I- Inc Aria Dc|>nriiii<-ii, . 

The Dcpui liiiciit Is i ili-n-nl- 
ly in mi I n, |itir 1 1> lit l .)i ii s« In 
dr.vi.lt, |,!,iii II ||. ,\. lid ii.i iim 
duunm In Musk. 1 lie ii|j|u,|ii. 
tco iii, ml In- I ill I y i on, mined in 
title uh]e> live, iy ttvi.lv itiu-itil- 

pulu In di.vi<|.,pliui tin- ri>- 

qulelii. niusl. i urrli n lo , .uni 
proiuntr rcsi-iirrlt nnd ulhnr 
erhnlnrly miclo-uutlvn imrsulis 
wi i ui n tho Depai-tmrni . 

BnMi Waetvrn uml Cldncsi: 
niunlc are cxi>c.:,,<u to nruvldr 
major direr Mona or davelup- 
(item with In tliu Critique. 
Ilonce, on uiulorMiiiidlno »r 
Kuna Kami nnd what It will 
boemno In tlio future Is hltililv 
dOllrelila, nunlili:a this, nn 
Imcroat lit doveloplna iiikiI- 
Inry music currluiln nnd ultivI- 
Uca for llu* College ns n 
whole. In the cnntcht of Its 
liberal txiucniion puliry. 
waultl t»a expni. U*<1. Tilt, 
app'ilntoc will also bo ex- 
peilc-u to nrumoto acilvo links 
with loncllnu musicians and 
inuelr dopnnmente of inatltu- 
tlons, both local and ovorseoa. 

Tormeof Appointment: Sul- 
ary HKS24 7.620 to 

HKS307.260 p.u. by 3 Incre- 
ments (approx. £21.721 to 
£26 j 932 p.n, at tliu rale of 

OvcrveiiM ciiiidlduica nro 
uaunllv t i.iml'lur.rit fur u 
ftj> nit- term i untriii » ff two 
y*iiii o. U| inn tlm • tiniplcUi-.ii >.f 
y.-uiH mivIii-, n tirntuliv 
■•Uit.tl 1*1 ur,“„ 1,1 IiimI* nullify 
unniud over the ullllrc l ou- 
tran pnrlnd will he paid. 
Done file Include leovn. inodfu- 
a 1 mid dental ban of Its for 
appointee and family, chil- 
dren's orlucatlon allowance, 
huiiaiuil aeelstnma and paa- 
aonna. 

Application Procedure: Ap- 
plications with complete cur- 
riculum vitae and tlio nomea 
and artdreaeoa of Itvo i-afAreos 

should reuch tile Personnel 

Office, Hang Kona JJnnlet Col- 
lege. 884 Waterloo Road. 
Kowloon, liana Kuna, by 
..March 8. 19B6. (903671 HS 


Fettornd 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Department of Management 

ASSOCIATE HEAD 
OP DEPARTMENT 

The Department of Man- 
agement wlehee to appoint an 

AesorlalB Heed to Pfavdo 

additional leaderahlp to the 
Dapartmant'e course and our- 
rlcujum development. 

Tlie Departments meJor 
courses include full-time Di- 
plomas In Morkotlng and Per- 
sonnel Management (both 

CNAA) ■nd.„Coreoro OUl- 
dance, together with the 
part-time DM8. A 
MBA la under development, 
and It la hoped to Introduce 
other maatera' level program- 
me* In the future, 

Applicants Should have ex- 
perience of loading the de- 
velopment of MBA or other 
maatera’ level programmes, 
preferably in tha Polytechnic 
sector, and of conducting 
n ego Ho Ilona with external 
veUdntlno bodies. They ahould 
ba able to demonstrate eub- 
atantlal achievements In currl- 
rulurrt dovolopniont nna 
academic j innoveMon. An 
eatabllshed track record I of 
research and/or publication 
would bo on odded Mlrlbuw. 

Applicant _ must have 
academic quolincatlono In one 
“the moS» dleciplinaji wlth n 
management. *** 

teach In either or the Depart- 
ment's priority arena of Per- 
sonnel Management or 
MarkaHng would be particu- 
larly welcamo, 

- Salon* Seals i AHOD V: 
£1 7 .236 - £10.128. .. 

Pledao quote reference 
number L/137' In ' all com- 
munlcatlona. 

player. <903811 - f» 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Reference No. R3 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 
TEACHER FELLOW 

To work In the Primary 
Schools and Industry Centra 
or the Department or Teaching 
Studies. The Polytechnic of 
Norlh London. The Teacher 
Fellow will be aocondod from 
their school for one year from 
September 1986. 

Applicants ahould hBVJ ex- 
perience of teaching in Prim- 
ary Schools and «n Interest 
and anthusleam about using 
aspect a of the world of work 
in the primary currlautum. 

The Fellow will work with 
a small number of primary 
schools and with tho staff of 
the Primary Schools end In- 
duatry Centre developing 
links between primary schools 
end local InduatrJoa. end dla- 
eamlnetlnp such work through 
Inaet and Initial teacher train- 
ing activities. 

Application Torm and furth- 
er details aro obtainable from 
tha Personnel Office, The 
Polytechnic af North London. 
Holloway Road, London N7. 
Tel: 609 9913 (24 hour 

anawerphone service). 

Closing date for the receipt 
or applications Is 2Bth Febru- 
ary 1886, 

Tho Polytechnic of North 
London la nn Equal Opportu- 
nities Employe r. 1 903 82 > H3 


The Polytechnic 
Wolverhampton 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

Applications are Invited for 
this past In tha School of 
Computing nnd Information 
Technology. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions 20 February 1986. It Is 
anticipated that the Interview 
date . Will bn 87 February 
1986. 


u u ifr : | NAPIER COLLEGE 

Ml, Wlj DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER STUDIES 

Lecturer 'A' 
in Computer Studies 

Sjlarv£B.G88-£1 2,777 { D^rj - £1 3.716 fund or roviow) 
Applications arc invited for vacantia? in this large, well 
oviablished department, which ,a fesponsibto lor the loathing of 
computing and advanced information technology* courses si 
Degree. Postgraduate Diploma and Highei Diploma levels. 
Candidates should have up-to-date expertise end be able to 
roach in at least one of the main areas of computing, such as 
piogramming and software development, sy^roms design, dels 
base systems, computer graphics and other interactive 
techniques, distributed systems and notworVs. or LnowLodge 
based systems. 

The department has an expanding research and consultancy 
programme, to which successful applicants will be encouraged 
to contribute. Candidates should have good academic 
qualifications in a subject relevant to computing. Experience in 
industry or commerce would be an advantage. 

Suitable applicants can be appointed to permanam posts on 
less than a full-time basis, the salary baing pro rata. 

Application form end further particulars from: 

Administrative Officer (Personnel), Napier College, 

Z19 Colfnton Road, EDINBURGH EH1410J 

Telephone No: 031 -447 7070 Ett 4274 

CLOSING DATE: 26 February 1986. i;04ttj 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
DARLINGTON COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

VICE-PRINCIPAL 

Applications are invited lor the post of Vice- 
Principai of the above College (Group 6) which 
becomes vacant from 1st September, 1986. 

This Is a vital post in the College management 
structure and the college is seeking someone with 
energy end enthusiasm who has had experience in 
Industry /commerce and teaching. The post-holder 
needs to be familiar with recent developments in 
Further Education end be able to actively 
contribute to the developments of the College. 

Further details and applications forms available 
from the Director of Education, Education 
Department, County Hall, Durham. DH1 5UJ, to be 
returned by Friday, 7th March, 1986. 


General Vacancies 


Central Bureau for Educational Vislte and Exchanges 

Appointment of 
Director 

£19,283 - £25,505 

The Board of Trustees Invites applications for the appoint- 
ment of a Director of the Central Bureau. Suggestions on 
persons suitable tor consideration would also be welcome. 
The Director, working to the Trustees, contributes to the 
formulation of policy and as the Bureau's Chief Executive 
and Chief Financial Officer Is responsible for the efficient 
administration, management and financial control of all 
Bureau functions. 

The Bureau is a leading world organisation In the field of 
International education exchange Including group and' 
Individual visits and exchanges of young people, students, 
teachers and others engaged In the Education Service; 
stud/ visits; the work of foreign language assistants in 
schools and varlousjolnt projects. 

Cancfldates, preferably 35-50 years, must have academic 
standing, management experience In either the public or 
private sectors, experience In a major field of the Bureau's 
activities, negotiating skills and an ability to lead a highly 
committed staff. Written and oral competence In a major 
European language Is essential and a knowledge of the 
educational systems of this and other countries would be 
an advantage. 

Further Information and application forms from Mr 0 H 
Allen, Central Bureau, Seymour Mews House, Seymour 
Mews, London W1H9PE - Telephone 01 486 5101 Ext. S65. 
Closing date for the receipt of application forms Is 3 March 
1986. 
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Colleges of Further Education 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education continued 
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BIACKBURN COLLG3£ 

An Institution ol Tertiary and Higher Education 
Fietden Street , Blackburn BB2 1LH 

School of Management and Professional 
Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER — MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

I Salary: Senior Lecturer - £11,958 - £14,046 ■ £15,045 

The successful candidate for (he above post will he 
particular/yconcerned with the development of 
Management Information Systems and is to teach in this 
area on the CNAA DJplome in Management Studies for 
which there will be a shared responsibility for the 
administration And operation of (he Course- 

Applicants should have recent relevant experience and an 
appropriate degree or equivalent professional qualification. 

Application forms and further details available from 
Vice-Principal (Resources) at the Collage. Telephone: 
Blackburn (0254) 55144. 

Closing date: 241h February, 1986. 

Lancashire County Council is an equal opportunities 
employer. 


Bedfordshire Education 
Service 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Paddington College 
25 Paddington Green, 
Lott don VV2 
Tel: 01 -723 8326 

Ui-t-ni tmr-iK ■irAimlM 
Si li-m c 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

INORTtfOTICS/ 

PROSTHETICS 

Ap|iUr<n<i>,i>i .in- immii-iI 
irom hiillnhiv . iii.nn fi-.l 
aonA y-lii'i shuiiHI i.p (i l,|o iu 
partli In. He in t li»» lent limn or 
jome nr Hip suli- 

In this Lfpu, ihe suu-rt-ss- 
rul camiUlnte Mill be expect oil 
“dmlnlMi'aMve respon- 
sibility for the course leading 
to the nvvaril ol the Hlohor 
Noiloni'l Diploma In 
OrlhoUcs/Prostnetlca and ror 
raloted. course*. 

. T _ h *\. aa L“ rs ' *• ,n accordance 
with the Durnham (PE) award 
an . ,n t r ,Sf n PJ? t " 1 »c»la 
£>4°]3 *°, £ l3-?0O (Bar) to 
£ 17.6 1 9 plus Cl. OSH Inner 
London allowance. 

Further details and applies- 

j™, .I.V.S.'WiK 

data for iho receipt or com- 

f leted applies! Ions Is 28 
e binary IQB6, 

Thla Dost la aultabla ror Job 
ahare, applications for a Job 
atiare appointment will only 
be considered if submitted on 
a paired basis. 

ILEA |b an equal opporuml- 
tiaa employer. (90391) H7 

Gloucestershire 
College of Arts and 
Technology 
The Department or 
Computing 

research 
„ assistant 

Post No, 897ROB1 
E'acjTorilc end math smut le- 
af stud lorn for a two year 
(' r, l Instance. 
An inter out In reasarch with 
J" l[ li u atrlBl application 
and soma experience of 
Alyay Bystama are dsalr- 

HDltti 

• loJS'Aii.WW: 
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Inner London 
Education Authority 

PARTTIME TUTORS 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 
ANDALLrED 
SUBJECTS 
AT SOUTH WEST 
LONDONCOLLEGE 

Mi-.iiari-ol .i* |„ w m. 

Mi- rmui-s i” u-n.-h 1 1 1 ih.- 
•.yUni.iis.-j. .if i it.- iYof.-.Hf..i„,i 

A« C « a | j 1 1 r a | | |s ll-Jilli ^ f|.1||l >||- 

*" ,flml ITOfl**.. 
smiiiii r.'ii-h. 

Siilil|.| t M" 'i i.i ll Sim I’ll, 
nulri-d (i |.- ( Hi ■ ii |- 1, pm, -l.u 

An. mill, I ami 
Taxation. Law. Lroiioiniis. 
OiiAiiiitaiiru Analysis and -Si«. 
Account m a . M-ihw,,. 

. may be to either 

full- time or part-time ora up* 
dUTlng the day time or durlna 
the evening. 

Application forms may bo 
obtained by wrlilnu to: Mrs. 
N- Nunn , south west London 

ILEA la an equal nppartmil- 
tl«a nmplayar. (90319) H7 


Wiltshire College 
The College Swindon 
Department or Management 

Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 

i. , Required ns soon u possi- 
ble: to teach on professional 
courses for managers end su> 
peevtaors a,g. DM9, 1IM, IPs, 
NEBBB, m one or more of the 
rallowlng araast Production 
and Inventory Control, Pur- 
chasing and Stores Man no*, - 
mervt, hfonaaament Services,’ 
Plstrlbiitfon and Wars- 
housing. 

. Appliconta should hold a 
degree or .equivalent qual- 
ification related to menage, 
mint. 

_ Salary -.within the range 
Ml .SBfl - £16,049 per annum. 

Application forms end 
furtliar. .particulars C8AE 
plena?) from Clive Brain, 
Principal. The Collage, n.o. 
cent CIvcub, Swindon, Wilt- 
ahlreSNl 1 FT. (903B3) H7 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 

7^ E J?? R8ET i NST,TUTEOF higher education is one Of the 
LEADING INSTITUTES OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE COUNTRY 

DEPARTMENT OF 

EDIICATION BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Applications are sought for the following posts: 

l. Principal Lecturer In Business Management 
Salaiy Scale: £1 4,01 3 -£1 6,800 (Bar) - £1 7.81 9 

with research, teaching and/or consultancy Interests In one or 
more of the following areas: Marketing, Business Policy, Human 
Resource Management, Operations Management, to further 
oovalop the Departments research and consultancy work. 

Z Lecturer 11/ Senior Lecturer in Business Policy or Markatinn 
Salary Scale: £8,076- £14,048 (Bar)- £15.046 9 ' 

Closing date: 24llt February 1886 

Application forms can be obtained from the Staffing Officer 

m , l HES 2 S ] ‘l 0 ™* \ na $*** * eS?™ 

Wallisdown Hoed, Poole, Dorset BH12-BBB:-’ • « >. X A\\ 
•Teir(0202)S24m Eatfl BD3T.” ■ " ' - 


Applicaliona bio Invited for the following new development posts. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER In COMPUTING (Systems Analysis) 

To provide leadership in consultancy activities and to contribute to 
advanced courses. A graduate with slgniiicanl industrial experience is 
required for this Ley post. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II In COMPUTING 
{Software Engineering) 

Two posts to contribute to advanced courses work. Degree or 
equivalent plus relevant experience required. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II in MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
Entrepreneurial, energetic graduate with Industrlal/cOinmarcial 
experience to stimulate an expansion of short coursos and seminars. 

LECTURER ll/LECTURER I in ELECTRONIC SERVICING 
To teach mainly on City and Guilds 224, parts 1. 2 and 3. Appropriate 
qualifications essential. Experience In Colour TV reception, video 
recorders or microprocessor applications especially welcomed. 

Salaries: Burnham FE, Grades and salary points In accordance with 
qualifications and experience. 

Application forms and further particulars from Assistant Director, 
LCHE, Putteridge Bury, Hltchln Road, Luton, Beds LU2 8LE. Telephone 
Luton 34111. 

(Beds C.C is an equal opportunities employer) 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Electronic Engineering & Information 
Technology 

Lecturer Grade 2: Temporary 

Applies ilon, mo Invito, | lor llin non of Locruror 2 to tone’ll CCLI and BT£C courses 
in orotiu.m.- jn/| Con in, mile .in one Eii,jiMnminfi Applicants must lui qiuflliort lo 
•rcjitpj Im cl ami win i,u nxjvti. tud lo loudi MN0 nod HNOiouifo*. 

Tha Department m paincuisrly mteresie.l in csn.tMsiSi wl,„ h.ivc roconity 
gisilusisd snd'or have recant indusiiiol a<|ierio,.cd In ennom alacuonlc 
tec nn a fogy. 

Tho auccsssful csndidsio will be expected lo commence duties os soon os posel- 
Dto Trio appointment is tsmporirr until August 1980 and Is lundsd by Iho MSC 
SALARY SCALE: LECTURER GRADE 2: £8,076 - £12.846 

F'iSHZ* * nd ■ p ^ U “‘ ,0C fw" 1 m# V >»• obtained tram The Pscioiwsl 
OWosr. bouth GUmaroBii 1 nsihuto ol Hlflher Eduasttoa Cynoaad Centro, Cyn- 

SlS'SSi'if Mt S h0n : Cndm 102221 681,1 L Complotod 
b0 r “ ,um * d w,th,n faur *« ,n 4avs Of tht, publication of 

Appllcsttons are welcomed from aultaMv qualKlod psopla ragaidleM of thalr sax. 
^narltal sutus, taco. rel‘akm. ootour or d'sebitity, I7043B) 


West London Inetitute 
of Higher Education 

Required for l April J 98* or 
as ><>on as possible 

HEAD OF HUMAN 
AND 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCES - 

The candidate should bo a 
gaggraphar, preferably 
with experience of teaching 

8 oomorphoiooy ta honours 
agree level. An Intereai in 
ine development of courses 
In recreation and leisure, 
and/or conaarvetlon, would 
be an advantage. 

In addition to department 

?2L?l?i7i B ?2J n8,,l L tha “PPofn- 
""Will lake charge or the 
Institute*,. DA/BBC Joint 
»i!F. *■ (CNAA) dagrte, In 
UVl" context Bsporlonco of 
P r P«»duroB would be 
«n advantage. 

Hoad of De- 
portment, Grade V. plus 
Outer London Allowance. 

Closing data ror receipt 
February.** * CBl,0n ®‘ 



Derbyshire college 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(Faculty of Art & Design) 

LECTURER It I 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN GRAPHIC 
DESIGN 

Preference will be given to 
applicants who offer 
expertise In the area of 
new technology and 
electronically generated 
Imagery. 

Salary soale: E8.076 - 
£16,045 

Application forma and 
further particulars from 
Staffing Officer, 
Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education, 
Kediealon Road, Derby 
DE3 1GB, telephone 
Derby 47191, extension 8 


Chester College of 
Higher Education 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN CHARGE 
OP GEOGRAPHY 

• i./' I (P ,,catlonB aro Invited for 
«“ PQBt available from 

1 st September 1980. The par- 
son appointed will take charge 
“J hj» CeOBraphy Department 
J™ „Jeoch_ coureas loading to 


ru£h« on . ,orm Bnd 
rurtner details planaa can- 

WMHE e La V n‘c C a%tJr r ‘a^ I 

568 8741 ext 2064). H8 



4«ejta and an „p- 
° from ‘he Prln- 

Cheater Collsgs qr 
"fllghpr Education, Cheyney 

iMsli 


West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education 

coiiega end a Local Authority 
College) 

PRINCIPAL 
CHAPLAIN 
OFTHE INSTITUTE 

Applications nre tnvitnrt 

EnaTand ,e 2 , r* tho Church of 
cngiand ar of a Church in 
communion with It for thU 

Ed?irl.« e ® x E." rl ®nco of Higher 

3SS2r-3& tai "“4 C 

mode tt on. The salary la m the 

February 1986 .X'^"? * 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

BRITISH FILM 
INSTITUTE (BFI) 
LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MEDIA 
EDUCATION 

Willi slip, I ill rnfer^nen to th« 

mo of TnlnvtBtaii ami Filin In 
|ii-(,nury srlmolh 

Tlinn* is i, wull entnUllslietl 
dapartinciit nf Itudto. I'tlm 
mid Tula vision will, cnurNRi 
leadin') to u II. A. In IlFTV it l Ml 
anothc-r subject. Aiimiiiu thn 
duties of thn post iioldur will 
be the tlrvelopment of t'onrans 
In media education tor Intend- 
ing and serving teuLlmrs. 

The rnltugo hus over 1,100 
students nnrt offers D.A.. 
B.Cd. mid n.Sc. duiirupa, 
PGCE, arivaiicmt dlnlomas and 
hiuticr iloai-tses lit Education. 

biliary srttlo: Larttirur 11/ 
Senior Lecturer £7,926 - 

£14.765 p.a, 

■ t is Intended that the 
appointment will take effect 
from the beginning or Oto 
autumn term 1986. 

For Turther details write to 
Principal's Secretary. Christ 
Ctmrrlt College, Canterbury 
enclosing a stumpud addressed 
envelope, to whom applica- 
tions should bo sent not later 
tlinn 4 Mm ch 1986. 

(90525) H8 


S. Martin’s CoHeZ? 
Higher Educ,® 1 
Lancaster ! 

thu A K'oV° ,ls,,rein ^«b^ 

CHAPLAIN 

H.ahr,’ ^ X 

fnll.tlmu. rcVl d cn t b ' 

Siiplaiuber 1986 or b.h> 
pusstbln. 

Further details aiu| (Dn|l 
tlon forms may hn #.t. : i 
f|°»» Thn Principal. T 1 ®?! 
tilt’?, Collane. Laneief. > 

3JO. Cuniulotad apwil.^ 
rurms should be return^ 
Mnnli. (9O3B0) “•"b:. 


Conferences 

Seminars 


UNIVERSITY OP Lotj. 
The Ethel M. WoodlSJ!? 
Lecture entitled: 'Ohh',: 
Ina t to Central M(him" 
tho New Taatomen' hli 
given by the Rav«»raw 
fessor E Rest lErntrliuif 
fnssor ur Dlvlniiy sndu, 
“rm t |cl,m ln ‘ha UnluV 
or aiasnow) at tho lining- 
of London. Senate 
tCItanciotlur’a Hall) ii,'' 
btroot. Loudon WCl»,j‘ 
on Tuesdny 4 March 1911 

Adminelon Fee, Wilt. 
Ticket. (003331 r 


Research 


Research Into Sediment Transport Processes j 

Team Leaders 

BIDSTON, MERSEYSIDE Up to I 

Two experienced scienllsis ate required by ihe SGtHmsntttwi § 
Group of the institute of Oceanographic Scienc*#®^^ f 
end develop new programmes of research lnto\h»v««»a 1 
of aediment transport in estuaries, on beacheBand'mfo&wa. 1 
One post involves research into the dynamics of cohw* 1 
muddy sediments, the other Into sand end grave/ I 

The scientists will be responsible for building active reseash I 
teams In these Important ond interesting topics, 1 

For both positions you must be a nhyaioai oceanographer, a j 
physicist, e mathematician, an ong/neer, or s marine 
You should have a good Honours degieo ^ sewora' y 
post-graduate experience. ' I 

Starting salary will be within tho range of 
exceptionally well qualified, starting salaiy could be wm 
range C12.3B7- £16,482. 

For full Information and an application form, please writs ta 
Mrs L. Parry, Institute of Oceanographlo Sciences, BWdoc 
Observatory, Blrkanhead, Maraayakla, US 7RA, UK. 
CtdsIrtQ data: 3 March 1986 »« 


i 


Natural 
Environment 
Research 
Council WHM 


Research and Studentships 

QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 
(University of London) 

School of Mathematical Sciences 

Research Positions in Theoretical Astronomy 

Applications are invited for any of several pont-t/octo** 1 
research asslstentships in the Theoretical Astronomy^ 
school of Mathematics Sciences. Enquiries concerning 
lively visitor programme are also welcome. 

Ir 't col T lpO80 „ d of a core of eight permanent men**? 
m A h u a M de ? l n 8teff (Professor I.W. Roxburgh, Dm. B.CJ 
MAH. MacCallum, C.D. Murray. J.C.B. Papalolrou. Sj 
Rowan-Robmaon, S.J. Schwartr, and I.P. Williams). 0^, 
personnel involved with the Unit include a total of «f/ 
/ e8BBrch aasi8tanta and several r«j5 \ 
students. Five further staff members are engaged in j \ 
research interests. The Unit is active In a wide ran?,. I 
subjects, including solar system dynamics, solar and •* 
phyales, apace i plasmas, binary systems and accratlo 0 - 
red and submillimetre astronomy, cosmological aal 10 ^ 
ana non-Newtonian gravity and General Relativity. , 
Post-doctoral applications should include (1) 
curriculum vltee and publications list, (2) a descnpJJU 
candidate 8 recent work, (3) a research proposal ^ 1 
j namea and addresses of two referees. ^ 

The positions ara normally appointed for one orfi ^ JaW* 
w . lt ]?_ 8 Poss'bfa renewal for a third year. Salary if jr i % ^ 
of £7,520 - £9,860 plus' London Allowance of ^ 
one post may ba at a more senior level. Applications* M . 
be sent to arrive not later than 24 February ij g^j 
Assistant Personnel Officer. Quean Maiy Collagft 

THES 1001100 E1 4NS ' Pl0B8e quotB rflfer enCB nufr ^ %»"X. 

^PLEASE MENTIONThT 

T.H.E^S* 

whenTeoIvine to advertise^^z--- — ^ 


TniTfMKSllltJHKHKDUCATWNSUPPLKMFJfr 14.2.H6 


Research and Studentships continued 


S! H h ?f?educat^on 

DIRECTOR 

iwiiicatlona are Invited tor Ihe post ol Director of Ihe Scottish Council lor 
nj«6#rchln Education The Director, as Chief Executive Officer, le respon- 
(^eitar ensuring that all the functions of the Council are efficiently dls- 
rhntaBd Following a "Plialsky" review ol SCRE a major restructuring 
MBirise haa been undertaken and the central functions of the Council have 
tvMntMxamlned. The poat will offer considerable scope for the develop- 
nwntolthe Councll'a work tn research, In dissemination, In the provision of 
xunoort tor practising researches, and, through the educational research 
which la being established under the auspices ol SCRE. In the 
amefoenceol national research policy. The successful candidate will theie- 
tos reouire >o have considerable managerial expertise, an established 
reouiabon In research, and the entrepreneurial flair which will enhance 
SCRE's profile with the educational community and with funding agencies. 

The sala»y lor the post is Irom £21 ,804 to £28,656. The appointment will 
commence as soon as possible. 

Application forme and further particulars relating to the post can bo 
Obtained from the Administrative Officer, Scottish Counoll for 
Research In Education, 15 8t John Street, Edinburgh, EH8 8 JR. The 
closing date for applications Is 31st March 1988. 

f7W4B) 

Moray Houae College of Education Edinburgh 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

A Research Assistant Is required tor a CNAA-funded project (The Primary 
Placement Project) beginning now and finishing on 31 st December 1989. 
The aaslstantshlp Is tenable (or the period ol the project. The project will do 
development work relating to the training, supervision and assessment ot 
students placed In primary schools for teaching experience and for other 

1 .Uxa«c4 professional prattles. The project will also work to improve meth- 
odarf ixttowkxwimportim oneuch students. The work of the project in 
addnon, WAtbe Mich es to relate lo methods ot training for professions other 
£ Bn i a ?S'lii Rnd fWtW0 * oxtaralvelY with training Institutions within 


the United Wnadom and beyond. Candidates should have a strong back- 
So^dESESaSr rMBarcfl meltxx ** Bncl interests in m&tlKXte ol profes- 

jylrtfiS 0 tSi 00 8af ?^ ^ B ^ 7 ' 63B rtlln Q by annual Increments in October to 

d8 '° 0f BPP ° ,n, ‘ 

TheC^lfMB Swratarv^MoSlIu 01 -p P! loat,on may be obtained Irom 
Road,Ed^nburahEH?flAn r f« H 5 u,e Co| loge of Education, Holvrood 

- tro««l 


l/WIVEBS/TVOF 
EAST ANGLIA 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
Postgraduate Reasarch 
Studentships 

Application! are Invited for rasaarch 
JtodenfiHpj In the School of Law h 

hK«?,! WmUhip,WillC0V « 

corresponding to the 
Gurram nla for D.E.S. and 
R Hwrch Council awards. 

pariicuian together with 
““rained from the Senior 

School of 

u te* t y°f 

d,anc * d G *^«nufa e iup | riQ 

nre | nv(tBd for 

m A° a ?S£ SEAR CH 
>-.bi. ,f SISTANT 

M p " r ‘° d ° r tereo 

=SS -'S 

wiih puttlr nSSS 11 ! 1 " mIcrC '- 
handling 

y 1 d h " VB had 

Ia' " 'pot' Mnu " 1 *»• “P to 
* PllJ * *Xap^ n l S.on n r- n B a - 

k? ' u Ina * thraes 1 r« tJ ® capias) 
lg a *°n t by? ohoufd 

to: TW' 0 *®fh February 


Quoon Mary College 
(University of London) 

DuiiurlnMiiil nr Cllrmlnlry 

GRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Twu iiriKliinrnn 111 Cliumla- 
iry uru roqulml fur MHO 
rnndnd pasta an Ilia etoruUI 
rtefriruiicci ColtactJon. 

I. itnlersnce 86/13/THE8 
concerned mainly wltli Mia 
provision or analytical chemis- 
try anrvlcea for the Collodion. 
Applicants should have ox- 

C ierlence of a.I.r. and h.p.1 .c. 
n particular. Familiarity with 
the aporatlon of an n.m.r. 
spectrometer. and some 
knowledge of computer prog- 
ramming, ara' highly dealr- 
abla. Salary on scale £6,600 - 
£8.990 (under review) plus 
London Allowance or £1,297 
per annum. 

2. Reference 86/M/THES la 
for e graduate organic chemist 
to engage In the synthesle or 
steroids for (he Reference 
Collection. Starting eatery 
£6,600 (under review) plue 
£1,297 London Allowance. 

Further details . of both 
posts are available from Pro- 
fessor D.N. Kirk- 

Applications, Including c.v. 
and . names of two rsrereea, 
should be addressed to Mrs. 
C.R. Goodwill, Assistant Per- 
sonnel Officer, Queen Mary 
College, Mile End Rbad. Lon- 
don El 4NS. Please quote the 
appropriate reference num- 
ber. 1 90368) H12 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Hoi) Inge Faculty 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications ore Invited 
from good honours graauateo 
for a reasarch neslstontonlp to 
develop a computer baaed 
simulation model for applica- 
tions In the Hotel. Catering 
and Accommodation Industry. 
Preference will ba given to a 

Bolenca/Quantitatlvs 

Graduate: 

The successful candidate 
will be expected to register for 
a higher degroe. 

Salary £6.892 - £7.389. 

For application (pm re- 
turnable by 2Bth. FeU'-ue'-y 
1986. PleesB send a self- 
addressed envelope marked 
H/180 to the Secretary. Mon- 
cheater Palyteohnic. All 
Saints, Menchostgr M»9 obm. 


( 'iiiiihriilgi 1 
New ([all 

1IKSKARITI 

STUDKNTS1III* 

in* 

x..i.„i,i, ,i 

w . . ini - iimii , |,, .,, u 

• '■I ii !(•■■.■ in ■ I, ‘.nut. r,i 1 , 1 1 . 
it-iiMlili- |i>.in ) ii, )-ii»i. 

rin- uviniil win i„ 111 , 111 , |,, r 

'«>'■ M .ir in Hi. ii, ,i in-.i .,, ,, , 

■iii'l \%lll (■■ r. iii* nl .1 ■ i.,| „ 
■iiiiXIniuiii hi t vv lunii- i 

Vi-.ilH. I In- vi, |,i, i.| i|„. st„. 

U'.||lslll|. Mill |„. IIM..1IV ■l*.|«,-l|. 

■ Iilul niniii ill,. In, ..mu uv.iij. 
alil>. (i. lln, si, 1 1 ,, slut ■ int.ii. 
•Join Hum tiiltcr suumv. I„n 
IIIL- ■IMilllliilli .iM^nl will In- 
tin, ciiiilvulciii ,-,f u si nn- Mn. 
di-iimniii i,, r urn. 

remiy L2.f,a.9) in 

appriivnd l.’iilvornllV mill C„l- 
lbi|n fi.i-s 

The purpiisn til llin Slll- 
deutslilp Is lo i-nabli.. dm, sin - 
ctufiil cilnrililnfi- (u purvijp its 
•» msinbcr uf New Hull n 
roursti r,f mnuy In ih« Unl- 
vsrslty of C'lnibrl'lfiu IftnJIii., 
to ihr dr-uroe nf Pli.fl., 
M.Llll.. M.Si .. r»r M.i'hi). 
Tenure of the btiujuntship w 
condlllunal upon acrep(sn<«c 
by Die Hoard of Grniluaie 
Siudlee lo vviiuin snpUcmiuns 
should be ninde. nmnliKi N«w 
Hal) us collcou of first prr f„i - 
'■men, on the Cnmlirldiiu linni - 
collefllntu Omdnuiu Aupili a- 
I luii Si Home (C.l.G.A.&.i iin- 
plltnilon form (synlluMn from 
the Hoard ol liraUnate Stu- 
riloN, 4 Mill Lnno, <Juml>i-|f||i„ 
CD2 inzi. 

Thn Awunl Is oiuni lo hiu- 
denis from llm United Klny- 
dom or Irom nvi-rxuus. Tlmrc 
tx no sepnrute ui>p)l, m imi 
form other iIihii iltui nulunit- 
(ad lo (tin Hoard Grudimie 
Sludlcs. hut cuudldulnu who 
wish lie coitHidcrnil for this 
award are ndvlaml Xu aulmilt 
their nupllcdUon nn emiy u» 
possible. Cm id I, hues nhnuhl 
also wrlm to Inform (lie 
Gruduutn Tulur, New (lull. 
Centbrldiio CDS Om- no Inior 
than 30 April 1986. (living 
detolls whore upproprlato of 
theiv lU-.oly (tnsnclnl need), and 
resources. 

DEE CORPORATION 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Now Hall Invites applica- 
tions from well-nunlifled 
women for u One Corporation 
Siuduntslilp for research. Any 
U.K. student Is ollnlble who 
will liuvit urnduutcU before 1 
Oclolier I9H6. and who In- 
tends to study lor the degree 
of I'li.l). nf tlm University of 
Cambridge. There ore ton Stu- 
dentships of which ut least 
five are Intended for science 
subjects. The Studentships 
are tomihls nt New Hall from 1 
Octobor 1986. The value of 
(■nch Studentship Is £1,000 b 
year, mid will normeliy bo 
tumble fur throe yeare. sub- 
ject to mitlHfm lory nmdeinlc 
limill-MM. 

Tin- •iKPlIiMlhm pi trt mini e 
is lln- Mini" n«» (Inn ■IfUltrit 
ulmvr I ,ii (Hr New Hull nu- 
n tuircli StudontHhlp. Cumll- 
dntee should also write to thn 
Graduato Tutor, New Hall, no 
latur than 50 April 1986 in- 
forming Mar of tllefr appllcu- 
..tlon. <90399) HI2 


Administration 


TRAINING OFFICER 

required by this national charity lo assist in the develop- 
ment of ils T raining work, including the organisation of a full 
conference programme and running courses. Applicants 
should have experience in group and family dynamics, 
adult learning, child and adolescent development, child 
care and fostering praclice. racial and cultural issues, and 
introduction of organisational change. Experience ot NFC A 
training material an advantage. 

Salary negotiable. 

Full details from: NFCA, Francis House, Francis Street, 
London SW1P 1 DE. Tel: 01-828 6266. Closing dale 1 2 th 
March. NFCA Is an equal opportunity employer. 


NATIONAL FOSTER CARE 

ASSOCIATION 

T HE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Apjtlktmunx nre invite, I fur pudml Ailminixiiiiiivc Av,isi:itn ;it (In - 1 )|,cii 
Univciuilyx hi , uiJi|u;uu.-is ;n Mil inn Ktyiifs. A(iplic.ii]K HimiiIiI hk* 
gTdiluaks wiili winiv ailminisirativa cxficriciicc . end sling III In: .ihle in 
dcninnstmic n high level uf lilcrucy und nuinerjcy, (ngeiher wiili an 
npiihulc far cducaiiunul :idmlni&ir.iil,in and umvidcrahk: niHnugemeni 
poienlinl. 

Initial appoinimciit will anrmalljrhcnindeinihclnwerhairx'f ihe {interim) 

UAP Grade 1 A scale: £6,H65 - £12,o3.S per iinnum. nlthnagli there tn.iV he 
uppoitunity for appc'intmcni higher on the scale. 

Farther particulars and application forms ma> Ik> obtained by tending a 
large stamped and addressed envelope to Mrs I.. Regon (4043/2), Secretary's 
Ofllce, The Open University, Ubllon Hull, Milton Keynes, MK7 6AA, lo 
whom completed forms should be returned by 28th February. 7(M< 7 

REMINDER 

Copy for Classified Advertisements 

* - THES 

should arrive not later than 10 a.m. 
Monday preceding publication 


University of Wales 
College of Medicine 

A' H If I fill- I I, (I.IJIWK III llf 
f III. I . IV 

ADM1NISTHATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

l(<T.rtl)l nl In lln- uli-iM- Dir- 
|iHrlin-fii hi Hi-., in I’.irk . Cur- 
dill- llil-. i,i-iv ui i i*, ir, 
iiruvli’i* ii.mii mu I. ii, i In- I *r««- 
fi-nsiir In ijMianivuiii,u,il 
Hii-i-it, nl lln? JJi-pdrlmi-nri 
•,vldr-ruiiiiu„i a<i(\|t|f^ pri-- 
vlirti*. i",i>br|(.||i ■: iii o in>-ill< al 

*.-ll V’l l’i ill ill ■ ,1 |s ii, rt lit I 'll. 

ll». ii |.|iuliiniieiii will l,„ lur 
live y«‘ a rs In r n>- llrst Iiisihii«- 
«Mit»t«-M it, a iirul'Hi Iniiiuy 
fif-rl'i'll v.lili [r-iif-siHl ilinr- ul" 
let Siilniv ini ihn viitp lur 
(JiiIv-tsIi v Ailnilnlstriit Ivu 
SlOll t.r.,.1^ IU IL6.8/.4 ■ 

£10.743 1 1 r-x .iniiiiin, nniii-r 

I’livkwi, M.irllu-i (■•’#< ii i rtepbii- 
di lit ii|j(>n i|utill1l>ail<jn« and 
•'jiiir-ili-in:,, up u, LB.TRfl per 
nnliiini. 

Furthrr purll, ulnr* avail- 
able 'irtKaMii'i Uel. Nn . C.fil/ 

I A) frum Hit- Rsuivirar and 
Sri reiurv i l'i iiiinncl Ofipri, 
Lhllvei h 1 1 v <>l IVuld Oilli-rp- ci( 
Mi-ill, inn, Hmi(Ii I'nrh, C-ar'lin 
CK4 4XN (>i Mhmii n,,f, Hid. 
tliink. In >tic i (,nn ni h ' un i* u- 
llim vllui- wild the- imiiii-v anil 
ndrli'r-hXHh nf lw,’> rolnrctis. 
sliunlil (,<i siihmliliKl l,y Ihi 
M urrh. I'JB6. (duSSBi 1113 


Courses 


Birkbeck College 
University of London 

PART-TIME 
EVENING OR 
FULL-TIME STUDY 
FOR M.Sc. DEGREE 
IN ECONOMICS 

Two-year part-time (oven- 
inoi course or one year full- 
time. E9R.C quota awards 
available far full-time study. 

The course la designed to 
develop critical understanding 
or economic theories and their 
applicability to prceenl-dny 
economics. It Is particularly 
suited to gruduaXev In Econo- 
mics and poit-ex parlance 
enndidates who wish to up- 
date or emend ttieir apeciaUei 
V.nciwleduc ol Economic e. A 
oruj-yea,’ <|ital Hying course 
I part-time end rutl-tlmd La 
avullobl* U raqulreil. 

lXeiulLb: AUiiiUslout Sucre t- 
ary. Economics Department, 
Blrkberk College, 7-13 Grosso 
Street. London WIP 1PA, 
Tel: 01-631 6499 fanawer- 
nhone outside olTIce hours). 
(90399) 1194 


Industry and Commerce 


IVIIIII 


sis 


OPPORTUNITIES EXIST FOR TEACHERS AND LECTURERS (ANY DISCIPLINE) 
TO ENTER THE FINANCIAL SERVICES INDUSTRY AS CONSULTANTS 
WITHIN 2 YEARS YOUR INCOME SHOULD EXCEED £20,000 P.A. 


Following a suocsBBful period of development, Schrodars pic, 
through their subsidiary Schroder Financial Management, ara 
expanding their learn of fina ncial conaultanta In 1986. 

A Tradition of Service 

Schroder Financial Management Limited was formed to bring 
together within one organisation the skills, services and 
products of aevaiel Sohrodef companies. The resulting 
capability has bean specifically designed to provide a specialist 
service in financial planning and Investment to both private and 
corporate clients: In eo doing. It follows an eetabllahed Schroder 
tradition. The company is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Schraders pic, and international organisation with Jntereata 
covering a wide range of financial activities In some 16 different 



countries. The other ma|or operating subsidiary in ihe UK ia J. 
Henry Schroder Wegg & Co. UmitBd, one of the City of London's 
most respected merchant banks with a history dating back to 
. 1804. The funds managed by the companies within the 
Schroder group exceed £10,000 million. 

The Applicant 

The ideal applicant will be eged 25-45 with evidence of 
previous career succesB, and would be willing to work In London 
r ' and Northem/Southem Home Counties. If you like the Idas of 
. joining a successful hew venture with a well established 
L company, apply today. 

ft Contact Kevin Bradley. 01-734 8070 or write enclosing c.v. 


Schroder Financial Management 

LIMITED 

UNIT TRUSTS • LIFE ASSURANCE - PENSIONS ■ ASSET MANAGEMENT 

Gosaard House, 7 IB Savita Raw, London WlX 1AF ~ 


“ FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING EM THE 
T. H . E . S .PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
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Overseas continued 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH POSITIONS 
(PROFESSORS, ASSOCIATE PROF. AND 
s ASSISTANT PROF.) FOR MALE AND FEMALE 

AVAILABLE IN 

KING ABDULAZIZ UNIVERSITY, JEDDAH 
SAUDI ARABIA 

| IN THE FIELDS OF: 

SCIENCE: 

Physics, Chemistry, Statistic. Maihamai/cs, Astronomy and Computer Science. 

EARTH SCIENCE: 

MARINE SCIENCE: 

Marine Physics, Marine Chemlslry. Marine Geology. 

METEOROLOGY: 

Meteorology, Environmental Science. Arid Land Agriculture. 

ENGINEERING: 

Industrial E*™** Urt)a „ an(J RaQ , ona , Plaan|ag ^ ^ g 

MEDICINE: ■ 

P^lclogy, A ,, atomy . Modfc „, To , hnohgy pmvmUvi} Mod(cnia j 


ARTS: 

English Teaching as Second Language. 

BIO-DATA^ 1 WR,TE T ° m ° SEN ° C0P ' ES ° F YOUR QUALIFICATIONS AND 


TO: 

CHAIRMAN P. CONTRACTING COMMITTEE 
KING ABDULAZIZ UNIVERSITY 
P.O. BOX 1540, JEDDAH-21441 ’ 

SAUDI ARABIA. 
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■>* -J Aalborg 

Unlvsrsltetscentar 

UNIVERSITY OF AALBORG 

TTefoifu Rrofessor of Computer Science 

considerably in t hif vr* h rPf P B,;imen i, was established a few years ago and will expand 
full professorshin h,» 5 * :o [ ne - To 855,51 in this P r ««ss we invite applications for a 
science will be corisid-rnrt h °» S ° haVe open ! n f 8 at olhcr levels. All areas of computer 
aspects of arC , especially ‘"^rested in theoretical and practical 

systems. The dcoaTtm™? 8 H ramming ,an 8uages. parallel systems and computer-based 
under UNIX .* CC ?^ V 9 YBER mainframe, VAX 11/750's 

research, admhistradon’ 3 1 Ma = , " t f h/ * CL workstations. Duties will include 
science and and Ph.D. students of computer 

Systems, and thfffcrs ^ScS 8 ' -h-iTT* ■ * is p “ rt ° f !. he Inslitute Electronic 

For further lnfnrmt« t e P oss,b,hl| cs for interdisciplinary research activities 

E nglish traitsl ation^f thc i^ C CUrrem ■“ inl " eslsof ^ «d tor an 

Institute of Elactmnin 2™ announcement please write to: Dr. Fleming Nielson 
Applications ^ Slra , ndvc J cn 19 ‘ 9000 Aalborg C, Denmark! 

January 1 , 1987. or so^thcreafter 161 ^ M “ y * ’ l98& ’ a " d the starlin S tln,e wil1 be 

Application must be made to: 

ofToc 1 ',o,o P andtg, "/.a Bo?, 59. 9.50 A 


University College or Arts, Science and 
Education. Bahrain, 

invites applications for academic posts at various levels in 
ilia following areas of specie llzation:- 


Physfos: 

General Studies: 
Biology: 

English: 

Chemistry: 

Education: 

Mathematics; 
Arabic: 


Astronomy (Experimental) 

Efactronics 

NuclBar Physics (Experimental) 

Islamic History 

Botany (Flowering Plants) 

Zoology (Vertebrates) 

Applied Linguistics or Teaching English 
as a Foreign Language 

Inorganic Chemistry with a strong 
background of analytical chemistry 
Child Education 
Elementary Education 
Methods of Teaching Social Sciences 
Pure Mathematics 
Computer Science 

Classical Arabic Literature, Arabic 
LJterature to teach language courses In 
Arabic, with knowledge of teaching 
Linguistics courses. 

in lhe s P Bcializati °ns listed under Arabic. 
Education. General Studies and Islamic Studies MUST be 
Arab,c speaking. All applicants MUST be holders of a Ph D 
o equ'vaient research degree from a recognized university 
ooftnf? au,tabta . ,ea ° hm e ax P 0r i 0 nce. Applicants for the V 

Cdera of In M°rV hS f n0li8h Lfln S ua fl a Centre should be 
holders of an M.A Appointees may have to teach lower level 
courses .n any specialization within the subject 

The contract will be for two years, renewable, and offers the 
following benefits: suitable accommodation - free medical 

SESS?"- ! hB Statfl SVStem for thB a PP°^‘ aa a " d 

dependent family-excursion air tickets for the appointee 
spouse and up to 3 dependent children under 18 years of’ 
age or .ravel to and from Bahrain, including summo? 
ncalion — uno additional month's salary for each vear 

U “ - ""° m ™ of ps' oll 

PraWrtn XT'"' 5 ™ ks « tolluws: 

m™”"' Pro,Ma ° r BD B7B ■* m °" lh «*>■ 8 «,op. 8D.26 

ln..mc.o, ,TESL) BD.570 per mon,„ with 8 a ,ep 5 bd.20 

One Bahrain Diners Sta 1 87 u«; 9 rr 

income tax in Bahrein. 8 * US 2-6 pprox - Thora ,a no 

Col [ Bfl ® Bahrain, P° Box 1082, Bahrein. • 
Applications should also cite three referees. 

f ?? eoaipt of applications Is 4 weeks from the 
date of ihis.publlctlon. (704M) 


UNIVERSl^ 

DE pnnI MEN Tfl 

education 

_ DURB^ 

SOUTH Africa 

Application^ are InvjtertZl 
qualified perMna 

religion, race, coloiJSS ;i 

lor appointment to 

PROFESSOR} 
education 

obtained 

on request. The sate* 

oan and subsidy BdwL. 
leave conditions 




Durban, 4001 SlthX t i 
■»« ■» Prescribed bm^ 
lodged not later than 2f M»; 
quoting the reference DI3S 


University of 
British Columbia 
Canada 

Aniutcaifons are toes 
rrniii recent Ph.D.‘i Uu 
•»iuirn truck DMlUOflitc 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOi? 

I'-V' l to begin l Jab. IN*. 
1 Mu tiupllcaniByW*!!*"'’^ 
Ii'llt ru^nanb p««aU«l K 
m oil ralnteJ v> y***' 1 ' 
lulHrtsta of (uw *WW*“S S 
»l» firoup rrc*our« 
MOOiiliysfeal riulo 


In l ores ta o. om 
nl* nraup Crown;'' 
liooiitiysfral fluid 
nonlinear wave*. 
(iirrunion, coniinuum 

tilt m nttri Hnnllcariona 


University of 
British Columbia 
Canada 

Applications are Invited rar 
a tenure track Poallion at tho 

assistant 

PROFESSOR 

mm I'rT^ssrsLi 

coXTv end arr* C ' Ut, ° * 
at least throe i«?, S. rpB j ,||B for 

M»lhamatlS ‘Th» m i°, nt , ° r 

or British CofuSbfa MuS ^ersity 
bp. Canada V6T ift V JggP. uv - 
tlona rofaiu.” _..T*-.ADpllca- 
Pll 30. 


uiirunimi. connnuun* 
nits and spplleeHcM »** 
Drau/iii of dlinirHiini w 
lions). In oddlllon id 
out underoradusw ud 

ale rnairuction, rM imroM*™ 

mnoltcant tWI# fiornino an k f 
live membnr of tut J 

Aimlli it «“ ■"*? »:, I’,* 4 •/ 

■ tlifih lul* li'liUUTY MX. I 

uW\ l-ll.l >- .U^ir«eH. 

•1 in. Hiilurv W oapecriW* 
lit sas.000 ond Uvi^ 

tn final liinl!|fi“ri 

Apply >>y , AP r i‘ v 30 Jw 
with n rciinplplB C.V- »mw 
nomns of ut 
rereem wlnllH V*"* 

B < sand imfrruntn* “It""' 
aad, Mutliaiiietlci wj*: 
niant. Tho pnlvenW**; 
leh ■ Columbia, Vw«i* 
Canada VST 1V4. 

^. ,n “fpoiilmitn wl* 
man imiiiliiniiiuii 
meniH. iirlorlty w|lll*«;5 
to CniinUJam rlUMBi ; 

03 rl s i lo N 1 ‘ 1 ont * ^ ^ . 


1887-1987 

AUSTRALIA 

FACULTY OF ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

As oan of an Instliule move lo respond creatively to changing social 
totaneniual and professional needs the Faculty of Archlleclure and Building 
hka bean restructured to create three new departments. ThBse depart- 
B»nt5 under the guidance of new heads, will evolve innovative professional 
undergraduate and graduate vocational programmes of study. 

Professional courses offered by Ihe Faculty Include: Architecture. Interior 
Deslon Urban Planning, Landscape Architecture. Environmental Policy, 
Rodina and Construction Economics. The Faculty Interacts dosBly with lb 
pfoles3ons and InduBlry in teaching, research and development, and 
consulting. 

HEAD 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 

The Department of Architecture comprises the academic disci- 
pline of Architecture together with the Faculty Foundation 
Studies programme and Faculty Audio-Visual Laboratory. 
Applicants should have high academic and professional 
qualifications In Architecture or a related discipline and the 
ability to Intellectually and professionally lead students, staff 
and the architecture profession. Reference: 131/01/A 

HEAD DEPARTMENT OF 
PLANNING, POLICY AND LANDSCAPE 

The Department of Planning. Policy and Landscape comprises 
Ihe academic disciplines of Urban Planning, Environmental 
Policy and Landscape Architecture together with the Faculty's 
Research Centre. Applicants should have appropriate aca- 
demic and professional qualifications In at least one of these 
disciplines, a demonstrated ability to creatively manage a 
diverse professional group and the ability to stimulate students 
and slan. Reference: 134/01 /A 

HEAD 

DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR DESIGN 

The Department of Interior Design comprises the academic 
discipline of Interior Design together with Ihe RMIT Centre for 
Applied Ergonomics and the Faculty's Computing Laboratory. 
Applicants should have high academic and professional 
qualifications In Interior Design or a related discipline and the 
ability to work closely with industry and the design professions. 
Reference: 133'01/A 

ll is expected that applicants will have considerable professional expertise 
. and experience, proven administrative and management competence, and 
Gh w“l«'a8ra to Inspire staff and students. The Heads of 

BSSBBSSSS&fiCSnSa&S 

0030 0 ‘ Focul1 * on ( Q,3 > 

5E25 IS ^ 8nd welcomes eppllca- 

Salary AS-iajeOpa , , , 

Poallion Doiirriniinna .u . Applications ctoso: 9 Mny 198b. 
Group by phon/M (613) SSOa^ Services 

■le reference: written aDoflcatfrma ^ 3640B < quoting approprf- 

ttrrSo.'f' rn,, ' vta; Hsvsaarrss 

R0Y QPO M a E o^ TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 

'ov, Melbourne. Vlotorfa, Australia. 3001. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF WiamwiilB 

IN MINING ENGINEERING 

award of"Se d^ree o! n 0a^ U e^ ,8 i°L ,OlJry8ars dufa,kx1 andlarf^ 

Ab« 75 . M eK e iSdt, h °: sr"" 9 h 

Adalalde^y^n^r^.J? 1 ?, _ L ^ w ]f ,a Carepua which is 

mining draws support are Maih^S « es at The Lavels Cflm P tBbw, ^| i 
allurgy and Cfvri. Ej2!S B 2? n S B9, 1 Ph ^ C3 ' Chamlstry. Gsotogy^jl 
ratory facfffUes al ThT£jS'r 0ClFlcal and Electronic Engineering 
tocated at The Uvel?c^n^ C ^ P il B are BXC8Ban ». CenWlJWf/f 
linking VAX 750'a and °a VAX SflflS? * Bre te . fln 6XtenaIva 
coreplememed a, i pporlln0 VflriouB woricrisiw/l 

The auceanas , „ * PC Bnd B P ecia[ purpos* microM^ 

Manager's Certlteate^nd 3 ^ s^^ih 8 quaJ,Hed to hoJd an Ausi^^. 
Preference will baoten to JS° P 0 58689 P roven ,BHde,B W?S 
both In recent InduswTnS^ “[l 18 wflh a dlBlinguished inijjj 
the mining Ind^StlSla 8 ^ “ flCBdemlc " a,d flrrie ^ 

Pealrabie! alral8Cl 0fa,,ity 10 anr act lunds for applied re search a ^ 

mining W ™ 118 responsible for academic 

flfaduate2nd 0031^,.^^ mana B ement and for devetopmwt 
P^clpatet TheappoWeewBb.^ 

provla^to^r^'I^irt 9 ,W a ,erm 09 nve y°ars in the first 
“ia^ level ( 8 wSS^piJ'SSJ, 0 mUtUfll aaMBaMi ™ ** 

appo^tMfQMhnhJnkf Pro,es8or will be judged on the 
course deveionmi% 8 !' evete of acadamlc leadership IndudM 

,0 P m ent. field consultancy and applied researeh- _ 

ooslKnn “reiliionB of aervfce and further inform 8 ^ fjL^; 

South AuslraSan 0 ? 18 ? 811 ^ M9, V(c,orifl Tbornas, AppoinW^® ^ 
Australia snrvu n ,l ^ Wtute of Technotogy. North Terrace. 

re?e^ a to h :X 8 S!S , ^^ ,m 


the university of geneva 

aollcita applications for a full 

PROFESSORSHIP 

ntemporary Literature In the English Language. 

^11 particulamnfihH^ suf,ab| y QuaHfled should request the 
of Uta lrS ° ,tha P 081 fram Secretary of the Facully 

(Switzerland). rUS ® Cando,Ia 3 ' 1211 Gen6ve 4 
■^0 deadline for completed applications Is 21 March 19B6. 
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Christian 


Centra a!. Chrlatlan 


T.H.E.S. 

WHEN 

REPLYING 
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iMggBsxTwmavimgrj ii'-iA/wui fgf gaa ireratr.'ta aiiawai 



Fteb 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


21 Computer Studies ( I ) 

28 History (I) 

7 Maths and Physics (!) 

14 Social Policy 
21 English 

4 Psychology (I) 

11 Law 

18 Environmental Sciences (Including Geography) I 
25 Sociology (I) 

2 Chemistry 

9 American Studies 

16 Economics (I) 

23 Biological Sciences (I) 

30 Education (I) 

6 Engineering 

13 University Presses (Copies to be distributed at The 
Association of American University Presses meeting 
June 15-18) 

3 Computer Studies (II) 

10 History (II) 

17 Maths and Physics (II) 

24 Politics 

31 Psychology (11) 

7 Economics (H) 

14 Biological Sciences (IV) 

21 Sociology (II) 

28 Environmental Sciences (Including Geography) U 

5 Education (11) 


Reviews of Academic Journals 


June 13 Social Sciences and Humanities 

Sept 26 Sciences and Engineering 



Special Features 


March 21 Management Education - a feature which will also Include 
reviews of business and management books. (Copies to be 
distributed at The Association of Teachers of Management 
Conference March 24-26). 


June 

July 


20 Women's Studies (Copies to be distributed at the Second 
International Feminist Book Bair June 22-27). 


4 Industry and Higher Education 


March u 
June 27 
Nov 7 


Information technology 


‘ ■ 

r 







